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ARCHITECTS AND A NEW ERA 


EDITORIAL COMMENT BY CHARLES MAGRUDER 


The Voice of the Architect is not very loud in 
the Land these days. It seems curious when vast 
sums of cash, energy, and impatience are being 
spent right in his own province, that we have 
not heard the Architect’s orders shouted above 
all others. The whole world is conscious of the 
din of hurried activity in the United States. As 
the noises are tuned to the hum of industry, as 
the ear-splitting protests against the price of 
War’s intoxication are drowned by yanking the 
bung from the cask, we will listen more in- 
tently. We may yet hear the Trained Planner 
directing those diggers and riveters. 

We haven’t been fooled when we see splashed 
across newspapers and magazines such familiar 
banners as BLUEPRINTS FOR POWER or 
DESIGN FOR DEFENSE or PLAN 
BIGGER INDUSTRIAL PLANT. It is no 
use to say smugly, “Ha! The Architects are at 
it again.” They are not. Those words were 
stolen in broad daylight from the Architect’s 
vocabulary, either by an uncaring headwriter 
who wanted to inspire public confidence in what 
is being done or by those who would supplant 
the Architect in our vital Defense Program. It 
is not the first time the profession has been 
robbed; but it could be the last time! 

Jobs have been snatched from the Architect’s 
own drafting-board by enemies with no more 
powerful Secret Weapon than a loud voice. The 
rival Engineers have team-chanted “We Are 
Efficient” until they believe it themselves. The 
Industrial Designers, some of them as skilled in 
design as they are forward in business, have 
sometimes brandished the work of architectural 
men they employ, to win jobs and confidence 
away from Architects. The members of the pro- 
fession have been outraged, to be sure, and have 
called executive sessions of their chapters and 
associations to berate each other and the inter- 
lopers, adopt sharp-worded resolutions, and 
otherwise waste steam that might have propelled 
their Case before the public. Time spent reviling 
competitors, within and outside the profession, 
has been time lost. And now that reviling itself 
has been pushed into history—the chapter con- 


cerned with the era that ended on the night of 
May 27, 1941—and the trumpeting reaction- 
aries are becoming only silly echoes. 

When the President of the United States pro- 
claimed an Unlimited Emergency, there was the 
end of an era and none sorry to see the last of 
two decades of Economic Adolescence, except 
professional wailers. Now it’s away with the 
hopes and pursuits of Peacetime, unless they 
can be readily drafted and adapted to the na- 
tion’s need. There is the immediate job to be 
done; beyond it, the ultimate goal of a better 
Post-War America. The gigantic project de- 
mands prompt, effective action by those who can 
contrive bulwarks. Those who can see the social 
and economic implications must locate the de- 
fenses where they will serve as foundations of 
the future. They must anticipate and prepare 
for the goal of long-term planners; not permit 
digressions even amid time of alarms. Untrained 
but vigorous men can “get things done” but the 
technical planners could make a step forward. 
Prior to the outbreak of the present war, mem- 
bers of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
evolved superb defense plans and talked elo- 
quently of them. But when the emergency came 
many of them were set to checking the estimates 
and material requisitions of the Contractors who 
had landed the Defense Jobs. Now others are at 
work on plans for rebuilding whole towns that 
have felt the full fury of the Blitz. They will 
have something to say about the next England, 
because they are getting the approval of author- 
ities now. The comparative situation in this 
country defies statement, since few know ex- 
actly how Architects now at work on defense 
got their jobs, why others as well-qualified are 
ignored, or why Government spokesmen boast- 
ing of utilizing latent resources seem deaf to 
appeals to draft technical skills. The same 
month that brings demands for more draftsmen, 
we receive notice that the Council of one of our 
largest Universities has decided to close its 
architectural school. The men already trained 
have all the more responsibility, if Post-War 
America is to be better and fairer built. 





THE GREENWICH BOYS’ CLUB—BY DWIGHT JAMES BAUM AND PHELPS BARNUM, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 








THE BOYS’ CLUB BUILDING PROBLEM 


The movement for the provision of adequate Boys’ Club facilities has ad- 
vanced impressively since the organization of Boys? Clubs of America, Inc., 
in 1906. There are now 352 of these clubs spread through 197 communities 
in 38 States. Twenty-one additional buildings are in project form and the 
future will undoubtedly see many others added to the ever-growing list. 
The total boy membership at the present time is 308,867. The influence of 
the clubs has a high social value in the reduction of juvenile delinquency 
and crime, and more positively in the development of good citizenship. 
Several recently completed buildings are shown in the following pages; 
namely the Greenwich (Connecticut) Boys? Club, the Harlem Boys’? Club 
(on West 134th Street, New York), and the Valentine Boys Club in Chi- 
cago. These buildings all have the very latest equipment. The National 
Organization, through continued research and experience, has developed 
much specialized equipment and data, which is available to those interested 
in Boys? Club buildings. Every architect who does one of these buildings 1s 
furnished with an unusually complete and detailed program, inc!uding the 
data on equipment, optimum dimensions, etc. Responsibility for the design 
itself rests, of course, with the architect, but his work is greatly facilitated 
by the completeness of the information furnished at the outset of the project 
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GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, BOYS’ CLUB — ENTRANCE DOOR 


PEN CEL POINT 
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THE GREENWICH 


BOYS" CLUS BUILDING 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM 


The new Greenwich Boys’ Club Building 
was designed in close collaboration by asso- 
ciated architects, Dwight James Baum and 
Phelps Barnum. After Mr. Baum’s sudden 
death, the work was carried on by Mr. Bar- 
num with the continued cooperation of Mr. 
Baum’s office, whose associates now practice 
as the firm of Thiesen & Slingerland. 

The problem, as the architects viewed it, was 
not only to satisfy the requirements of a 
most modern and fully-equipped building as 
laid down by the program of Boys’ Clubs of 
America, but to do this in such a way as to 
provide an appropriately unpretentious and 
homelike atmosphere, free of the hard in- 
stitutional character frequently encountered 
in such establishments. For this reason, and 
also because of the Connecticut Colonial tra- 
ditions of the community, the design was 
worked out in close conformity to New Eng- 
land precedent. The plan arrangement ar- 
rived at suited both the site, on a slight 
eminence facing southeast directly down 
Greenwich harbor, and the desirable relation 
of each activity space to the control desk. 
The disposition of the main two-story build- 
ing in the center, with game room-audi- 
torium on one side, gymnasium on the other 
and natatorium on the back, resulted in a 
well-controlled plan, and an exterior which, 
due to its division into main building with 
lower wings is intimate and friendly in scale, 
and yet due to studied proportions and well- 
executed brickwork, is both dignified and 
harmonious. The treatment of the gymna- 
sium wing is worthy of note.* + 

Careful study was given throughout to the 
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design of detail, a matter to which both of 
the architects attached due importance. 
Color schemes within the building are at 
once cheerful and practical, the dark wood- 
work showing a minimum of soil. 

The swimming pool deserves special men- 
tion as representing the latest and best en- 
gineering design. It is of the water level 
deck type, with balancing tank arranged to 
catch the overflow which is purified and fil- 
tered and recirculated, effecting an economy 
not only in the water used but also in the 
heat needed to warm it. 

The club building was made _ possible 
through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert H. Wiggin, the donors, who are resi- 
dents of Greenwich. Mr. Wiggin is a Di- 
rector of Boys’ Clubs of America. Their 
daughter, Mrs. Sherburne Prescott, who has 
long been interested in the welfare of the 
Greenwich Boys’ Club, and Mr. William E. 
Hall, President of the National Organiza- 
tion, also deserve credit for their efforts on 
behalf of the project. The club, organized 
in 1911, has a membership of about 900 
boys and has been under the directorship of 
John T. Tracy since its inception. 

The building was built by Hegeman-Harris. 
It is of light steel frame construction with 
reinforced concrete slab floors and cinder 
block walls faced on the exterior with Con- 
necticut River, water-struck «brick. Consult- 
ing Engineers included Jaros, Baum & 
Bolles; Smith & Silverman; and William 
Wilson. The architects acknowledge the spe- 
cial aid of William P. Campbell, in charge 
of Building Service, Boys’ Clubs of America. 
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THE ENTRANCE LOBBY OF THE GREENWICH BOYS’ CLUB, LOOKING TOWARDS THE GAME ROOM, WITH THE 
CONTROL DESK AT THE LEFT. WOODWORK IS A DEEP BLUE GREEN, ASPHALT TILE FLOORS A MARBLEIZED 


MIXTURE OF RED, YELLOW, AND BLACK. CEMENT PLASTER WALLS AND CEILING ARE PARCHMENT COLOR 
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THE LIBRARY, ABOVE, IS DONE IN NATURAL COLOR PINE, AND WAS DETAILED IN THE SPIRIT OF THE 


ORIGINAL YALE LIBRARY AT. NEW HAVEN. FLOORS ARE PREDOMINANTLY DARK BROWN. THE CLUB ROOM, 


BELOW, HAS DEEP COLONIAL RED WOODWORK AND MARBLEIZED ASPHALT TILE FLOOR, AS IN LOBBY 
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THE POOL, OF MOST MODERN WATER LEVEL DECK DESIGN, HAS BLUE TILE WAINSCOTING WITH CORK 


TILE ABOVE AND BETWEEN CEILING BEAMS OF EXPOSED CONCRETE. VARIEGATED VITREOUS TILE WAS 
USED FOR BORDERS AND POOL DECK. GLASS BLOCK WINDOWS. THE AMPLE GYMNASIUM IS SHOWN BELOW 
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THE GAME ROOM IS USUALLY CROWDED BUT THE ACOUSTIC CEILING MAKES THE INEVITABLE NOISE 
TOLERABLE. THE EQUIPMENT IS COLLAPSIBLE AND MAY BE STORED ON LONG TRUCKS UNDER THE STAGE. 


OUTDOOR GAMES ARE PLAYED ON THE INDUSTRIAL TILE SURFACED DECK OVER THE SWIMMING POOL 
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THE GRAPHIC AND PLAS- 
TIC ARTS ROOM, THE 
ELECTRIC AND METAL 
SHOP, AND THE WOOD- 
WORKING SHOP ON THE 
SECOND FLOOR ARE ALL 
FINISHED DURABLY WITH 
PAINTED CEMENT BLOCK 
WALLS AND PAINTED 
CEMENT FLOORS. EVERY 
THINKABLE SAFETY DE- 
VICE PROTECTS USERS OF 
MACHINES. A GREAT 
VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES 
KEEP THESE ROOMS BUSY 
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IN A CROWDED DISTRICT OF HARLEM, THIS BOYS’ CLUB BUILDING PROVIDES A POTENT CORRECTIVE 
AGAINST JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. AS ITS FACADE INDICATES, IT HOUSES MANY ACTIVITIES. AMONG 
OTHERS, IT IS CONSTANTLY USED AS A COMMUNITY CENTER FOR NEIGHBORHOOD ADULTS. FULLY 
EQUIPPED EXCEPT FOR A SWIMMING POOL (A CITY NATATORIUM IS ACROSS THE STREET) IT IS SAID TO 
BE THE FINEST NEGRO BOYS’ CLUB IN THE UNITED STATES. PRESENT MEMBERSHIP CAPACITY IS 3,000 BOYS 


HARLEM BOYS’ CLUB—LOUIS E. JALLADE, ARCHITECT 
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The Harlem Boys’ Club, designed by Louis 
E. Jallade, Architect, presented a somewhat 
different problem from that of the Green- 
wich club. Located in a congested section of 
Harlem, the ‘world’s biggest negro com- 
munity, it was required to have a member- 
sh:p capacity of 3,000 boys, for whom recre- 
ational, vocational, athletic, and health facil- 
ities had to be provided. 

The site is on a playground, belonging to 
the Children’s Aid Society and extending 
from 133rd Street to 134th Street between 
Fifth and Lenox Avenues, in the once noto- 
rious “Beale Street” district. A higher build- 
ing was originally contemplated, to occupy a 
corner of the playground, but by providing 
play space on the roof equal to the ground 
area occupied by the building, a lower struc- 
ture extending the full length of the north 
side of the playground was found to be pos- 
sible and the most practical scheme. 

The building contains every element for a 
full program of Boys’ Club activities with 
the exception of a swimming pool. The New 
York City pool just across the street to the 
north takes care of this nicely, however, at 
a considerable saving of space and expense 
for the club. Three entrances from the 
street conveniently provide segregated ac- 
cess to an automobile shop, to the main lobby 
with control desk, and to the auditorium. 
The last-mentioned room is available for 
neighborhood social affairs and entertain- 
ments and is arranged so that it can be oper- 
ated as a separate unit when the occasion 
demands. An extra large stage is: provided 
so that pageants and choruses are facilitated. 
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There are dressing rooms for both boys and 
girls backstage. A motion picture projection 
booth also is provided for the auditorium. 
The gymnasium and its accessory areas in- 
clude two practice basketball courts, and a 
playing court of standard junior high school 
size. A boxing room, completely equipped, 
bespeaks a natural pride in accomplishments 
of negroes in this specialty. Shower and 
locker rooms also are provided. 

Vocational shops, for the benefit of the older 
boys, are equipped for instruction in auto 
mechanics, building maintenance, uphol- 
stery, and clothes pressing. A model cafe- 
teria and a new shop for working with wood 
and plastics are features of the set-up. 

The building is fireproof, built of substantial 
though economical materials, and cost 
$371,000 to erect. The steelwork is designed 
to permit extra stories later. The exterior is 
of yellow and orange brick above a granite 
base. Windows are in steel sash and en- 
trances are oak and bronze. 

Sponsored by the Children’s Aid Society, 
the Boys’ Club building costing $371,000 
was made possible by a gift from the Charles 
Hayden Foundation, a bequest from the 
late Mary de Peyster Carey, and a gift from 
the estate of Gertrude S. Thomas. There 
was also a gift from the Rotary Club of 
New York, earmarked for auditorium and 
gymnasium equipment. The importance of 
this building as a neighborhood center— 
particularly the auditorium, medical, dental, 
and psychiatric facilities — is stressed by 
George Gregory, Jr., former Columbia Uni- 
versity athlete, who is the Director. 
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PLANS AND A SECTION OF THE HARLEM BOYS’ 
CLUB SHOW THE DISPOSITION OF SPACES TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR A MULTITUDE OF ACTIVITIES. THE PLAY 
ROOFS COMPENSATE FOR THE AREA SUBTRACTED 
BY THE BUILDING FROM THE PLAYGROUND SITE 
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THE YOUNG MEN’S SOCIAL ROOM IN THE HARLEM BOYS’ CLUB HAS TWO SHADES OF GREEN LINOLEUM 


FOR THE FLOOR, WITH WALLS OF WARM GRAY PLASTER AND AN OFF-WHITE CEILING. IT IS USED FOR 


3AMES AND SOCIAL MEETINGS. THE LIBRARY, BELOW, HAS MAPLE FURNITURE WITH WOODWORK OF THE 


SAME COLOR. FLOOR IS TWO SHADES 


OF TAN LINOLEUM. LEATHER UPHOLSTERED PIECES ARE BLUE 
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THE MAIN CLUB LOBBY AND THE AUDITORIUM LOBBY BOTH HAVE FLOORS OF GRAY AND CREAM. TER- 


RAZZO OAK WOODWORK STAINED GREEN, AND GREEN PAINTED METALWORK. WALLS ARE OF PLAS'TER 


Adolph Studly, 
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THE WELL-EQUIPPED GYMNASIUM HAS A TILE WAINSCOT AND BRICK WALLS ABOVE. THE AUDITORIUM, 
MUCH USED FOR SOCIAL GATHERINGS, DANCES, ENTERTAINMENTS, ETC., HAS BEEN PLAINLY TREATED 


Photos by Adolph Studly, Jr. 
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THE JUNIOR PLAYROOM OF THE HARLEM BOYS’ CLUB IS LOCATED IN THE BASEMENT. ITS WALLS OF TAN 
GLAZED TILE AND FLOOR OF CEMENT, PAINTED LIGHT RED, GIVE IT PLEASANT WARMTH AND RESISTANCE 
TO HEAVY WEAR. ONE OF THE PLAY DECKS ON THE ROOF IS SHOWN BELOW WITH A PORTION FENCED 
OFF FOR USE BY MOTHERS AND SMALL CHILDREN, WITH WHOM THE CURBED WADING POOL IS POPULAR 
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Men are gregarious animals and, !eft to 
themselves, develop inevitably all sorts of 
methods of social intercourse or entertain- 
ment. They play games, they hold meetings 
—not so much to win the game or because 
the purpose of’ the meeting is by itself of 
world-shaking importance, but largely be- 
cause they are by nature social animals. They 
find mutual help and self-enlargement in 
these activities, out of which grow religions, 
governments, cultures. 

A community center is merely the answer 
that architecture makes to this universal im- 
pulse, by furnishing places where these so- 
cial activities may best be carried on. In times 
past, when communities grew slowly and 
naturally, these gatherings worked out for 
themselves all sorts of different shelters, 
perhaps scattered through several buildings. 
There were (and often still are) in many 
rural towns, a town hall, a grange hall, a 
church, a school—all of which shared be- 
tween them the responsibility. At the town 
hall, large meetings, concerts, lectures, 
sometimes even plays and movies were pre- 
sented. At the grange hall, the women met 
to gossip or to sew, the men to discuss crops 
and agriculture; in the evenings the hall 
would echo with the shrill notes of the vil- 
lage fiddler, the clomp of boots, and the 
booming voice of the dance leader calling 
the figures of the Portland Fancy or Hull’s 
Victory. At the church, the mission circle and 
the sewing circle met weekly, and periodically 
—especially at harvest time in the fall, and 
in the spring—church suppers or strawberry 
festivals were held. To this traditsonal social 
life industrialization has largely been the 
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death sentence, and men and families, gath- 
ering in unexpected and uncared for masses 
in industrial towns, find no opportunities for 
this natural give-and-take of social life. As 
the condition of industrial towns, and par- 
ticularly of new communities anywhere, is 
in a way artificial, so many of its expressions 
must today be definitely planned and in that 
sense artificial as well. A community only 
exists when there is some common feeling 
among its members, and the basis of this 
common feeling must be born in social ex- 
change. Community feeling is universally 
recognized as one of the great means toward 
political, social, and psychological health. 
Fundamentally, the community center or 
the community building is thus not merely 
an architectural framework for social ex- 
change, but also a necessary addition to our 
American life. 

In the old days the pioneer was perhaps 
lonely, but frequently lonely by choice, and 
nearly always surrounded by the challenge 
and the beauty of natural surroundings. In 
the present day, again and again the solitude 
of the pioneer is forced upon thousands of 
people in congested and limiting urban sur- 
roundings, so that leisure becomes painful 
or actively disintegrating. The community 
center is, then, an attempt to give leisure 
back to the people as a creative force, to 
abolish this artificial solitude in the midst of 
the multitude, to direct energies into chan- 
nels useful both soctally and individually. It 
is in an analysis of this purpose that the basis 
of the program lies. 

Seen thus, any active and vital community 
center will necessarily have three sides: The 
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first, perhaps the most important, is the club 
function, based on mere sociability; the sec- 
ond is the function of active recreation; the 
third, the development of creative hobbies. 
To house all of these functions satisfactorily 
is an expensive matter, and therefore all 
sorts of attempts have been made at double 
use of existing buildings as community cen- 
ters, especially schoolhouses. Now the all- 
day use of school buildings is basically de- 
sirable, but to many minds there remains an 
aura of set tasks to be done, set lessons to 
be learned; it is difficult to develop an 
easy social feeling in such surroundings. 
Churches, too, are often used for social 
purposes, as they were in the old days; but 
here again limitations are many. A building 
of another type is indicated. 

One early answer to the problem lay in the 
tremendous development of the social settle- 
ment movement at the turn of the century. 
The settlement house is a building made or 
altered specifically for these social purposes. 
It has gymnasiums for recreation, halls for 
lectures, clubrooms. It stimulates social ac- 
tivity in those who use it. And yet, over and 
over again, the social settlement has failed 
to produce the extraordinary results orig- 
inally prophesied for the movement, for the 
simple reason that it was based on con- 
descending philanthropy. There are, of 
course, notable exceptions, but the fact re- 
mains that it is difficult to build a real com- 
munity feeling on a structure of private 
gifts. 

For this reason, many of the most interest- 
ing early social centers grew up in middle- 
class environments rather than in the indus- 
trial areas. These buildings followed a 
simple program—a large, inexpensive hall, 
sometimes with a quite highly-developed 
stage and dressing-rooms, and with a kitchen 
arranged for serving teas, party refresh- 
ments. Such a building, with a porch all the 
way around, is the casino at Christmas Cove, 
Maine, a pleasant shingled building erected 
perhaps thirty years ago. On one side is a 
group of tennis courts, on the other a little 
rustic swimming pool. In the old summer- 
resort days it was the center of the social life 
of the summer people there. 
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A more important all-year-round example 
was the village hall of Kenilworth, Illinois, 
by George Maher. This spreading low build- 
ing, with its interesting porch entrance sepa- 
rating auditorium and lounge-library, is a 
distinguished example of the search for 
creative form that characterized so much 
Chicago architecture early in the 20th Cen- 
tury. The influence of Sullivan, and perhaps 
of Wright also, is strong in its design; yet 
it is an independent creation. 

The interiors of the Kenilworth hall also are 
excellent in their free and informal charm. 
A community hall is better if its architec- 
tural lines are not too set or conventional. 
Austerity is the last quality to be sought; 
instead, the ideal is an interior completely 
flexible, easy to decorate for dances or Hal- 
lowe’en parties or similar occasions, with 
wall materials not easily damaged or de- 
faced in the applying of these temporary 
decorations, and yet in its unadorned state a 
place still pleasant in color and shape for 
lectures, for concerts, or for plays. This 
perhaps is the reason for the comparative 
failure of some ambitious attempts in settle- 
ment houses and the like; there is about 
them a kind of almost grim solidity, hostile 
to simple human gaiety. 

The need for a community center is mani- 
festly greatest in brand new communities or 
new aggregations of homes such as those 
produced by any large-scale housing move- 
ment. The English in their wartime housing 
during the last war realized this well and 
took care that new industrial towns like 
Gretna and Eastriggs, temporary though 
they were in part, should be well furnished 
with community facilities. Thus at Gretna 
there was not only a community hall with 
tearooms, clubrooms, and game rooms, and 
a kitchen admirably and flexibly arranged 
around a large auditorium 45’ x 85’ in size, 
but also an “Institute” with a smaller hall 
40’ x 60’ which could be used as a gymna- 
sium, reading and smoking rooms, a billiard 
room on the first floor, and clubrooms for 
women’s clubs above. In the hall, the 
smaller rooms were divided from the main 
hall by sliding accordion doors, go. that the 
whole could be thrown open into one space. 
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THE COMMUNITY HALL AND THE CHILDREN’S 
CENTER OF THE QUEENSBRIDGE PROJECT IN 
NEW YORK CITY ARE SHOWN HERE AND 
ACROSS-PAGE IN PHOTOGRAPHS BY A. F. SOZIO. 
THE PLANS AND SECTION OF THE COMMUNITY 
HALL (ABOVE AND LEFT) SHOW THE SIMPLIC- 
ITY OF THE SOLUTION. THE ARCHITECTS FOR 
THE QUEENSBRIDGE PROJECT WERE WILLIAM 
F.:.R. BALLARD, CHIEF; HENRY S. CHURCHILL, 
FRED G. FROST, AND BURNETT C. TURNER 
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Many of our comparable housing develop- 
ments lack community buildings as ample 
and as well fitted for the purpose as these, 
while in the new developments here the 
need is still as great. The Gretna facilities 
were in addition to large school buildings, 
but in many of the present housing develop- 
ments in this country some school facilities 
(especially for the youngest children) have 
had to be furnished. Even where existing 
schools occur in the neighborhood, unless 
they are within the boundaries of the project 
itself as at Williamsburgh, it is important to 
provide nursery schools, kindergartens, and 
perhaps even lower-grade rooms, so that the 
youngest children may always be close to 
their homes and not subjected to the twice- 
daily hazard of crossing important automo- 
bile streets. Thus most of the present U.S. 
H.A. housing development community cen- 
ters include a nursery school as well as social 
rooms for adults. Even in the case of Wil- 
liamsburgh, with its immensely convenient 
school location, a nursery school room is 
furnished. 

A different solution of the problem is that at 
Queensbridge, where a real town square has 
been opened up in the middle of the project, 
with a building containing a large com- 
munity hall and craft and club rooms on one 
side, and directly across from it a wide, 
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PLAYROOMS OF THE CHIL- 
DREN’S CENTER ARE PARTIC- 
ULARLY SUCCESSFUL (SEE 


PHOTO, SECTION, AND PLAN) 
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THE COMMUNITY AND ADMINISTRATION BUILD- 
ING OF VALLEYVIEW, CLEVELAND PROJECT BY 
HAYS, SIMPSON, & HUNSICKER, IS SHOWN “HERE 
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spreading, and inviting school for smaller 
children. In Queensbridge, of course, one is 
dealing with a community of almost small- 
city size, and a population of around 12,500 
demands a comparable size and elaborate- 
ness in its social center. Both buildings are 
interesting and direct solutions of their re- 
spective problems, and it is good to see ex- 
pressed in their design the obvious desire to 
get away from any brutal impersonality of 
type. The low, spreading, flat roof of the 
children’s school, the interesting relationship 
of its masses to the play terraces outside, the 
little sculptural details added here and there 
in the playground walls, and the lovely clear 
colors with which the rooms are painted all 
combine to make a whole which the children 
must love and their parents admire. In the 
auditorium and social building the mere size 
and simplicity of plan predicated a certain 
formality; but the use of a large and bril- 
liantly conceived relief by Cesare Stea, over- 
looking the outdoor platform on the north 
side, takes away the impersonality and adds 
a note of real human pleasure. The relief is 
a simple and direct expression of the varied 
activities (study, sport, games) for the pro- 
vision of which the community center exists. 
It is to my mind one of the most effective 
pieces of architectural sculpture yet pro- 
duced by thé Federal Art Project. 

In Red Hook, where the development is of 
almost equal size, the community center is 
placed at one of the corners of the entire 
group, in order to serve not only the people 
in the project itself but the population in 
the immediately surrounding neighborhood. 
Red Hook was fortunate in having a park 
and large playground facilities for active 
outdoor recreation adjacent to it. It could 
thus concentrate its building program on the 
space needed for indoor social activities. It is 
interesting to note that, in every case where 
facilities have been furnished for clubs, 
crafts groups, and similar recreational activi- 
ties, the necessary organizations to make use 
of them have sprung up spontaneously with- 
in the project itself, with only the slightest 
advice and leadership from the project man- 
agement. The tenants are made to feel from 
the beginning that these community build- 
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ings belong to them to use as they think best, 
and they have usually risen magnificently to 
the responsibility this conception has brought 
with it. Here one can see very readily the 
importance of the community center as a 
place for education in actual democracy. 
Here the people work out for themselves, 
in their clubs, little governments of, by, and 
for the people. 

Another excellent example is the community 
building of the Valleyview Homes near 
Cleveland. Here the community center 
stands almost at the entrance of the project, 
to which it forms a kind of gate. The group 
is built on a steep slope overlooking a dra- 
matic view of steel mills. and distant hills; 
and the community building is so placed that 
as one drives or walks up to it one is at once 
confronted, through the open porch between 
its two separated portions, by this extraor- 
dinary view seen above the roofs of the 
project houses on lower levels. It is an 
amazingly dramatic conception, simply and 
brilliantly carried out, with decorative terra 
cotta enlivening the porch walls and giving 
just that touch of small-scale individuality 
which the scheme needs. The building itself 
is built on a slope, so that most of the base- 
ment on one side is well above grade. Ad- 
vantage has been taken of this to place there, 
close to the playground and park level, the 
nursery schoolrooms. The community hall 
itself is immediately above this, occupying 
the entire mass of the building at the upper 
level on its side of the porch; the other por- 
tion across the porch is devoted to the proj- 
ect’s administrative offices and smaller club- 
rooms. Like the whole of this development, 
the Valleyview community center, although 
small—perhaps over-small—for the popu- 
lation of the project, is brilliantly designed 
in relation to the site. 

The further one gets from towns, the wilder 
the surroundings, and the more primitive 
the residences, the more necessary do highly 
developed social centers become. The Farm 
Security Administration has signally recog- 
nized this in the community centers it has 
designed and is designing for farm migra- 
tory and semimigratory labor groups. No 
reader of The Grapes of Wrath can ever 
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THE STUDIES ABOVE DEPICT TWO TYPES OF REC- 





REATION BUILDINGS DESIGNED BY ELY JACQUES 





KAHN AND ROBERT ALLAN JACOBS FOR THE 





UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATION, TO BE BUILT IN 





THE LARGE MILITARY ENCAMPMENTS OF THE 





COUNTRY. THESE BUILDINGS WILL SERVE TO RE- 





PLACE BOTH THE CAMP SOCIAL CENTERS ERECTED 





BY THE GOVERNMENT DURING THE LAST WAR 





AND THE “HUTS” BUILT BY RELIGIOUS GROUPS 
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forget the important part which the com- 
munity hall, with its dances and its social 
opportunities, played in the life of the Fed- 
eral migratory labor camp there described; 
but the newer camps have social centers 
much more highly developed, much more 
attractive in their actual architectural design, 
than this was. In almost every case sites have 
been chosen where trees exist, so that large 
trees overhang the community building and 
give it at once a note of invitation, a quality 
of being lived in. The buildings themselves 
are simple, necessarily; frequently of L or 
C shape, they comprise a large community 
hall, the administration offices, and fre- 
quently a communal laundry where family 
washing can be done efficiently and in pleas- 
ant surroundings. I think the imagination of 
the F.S.A. architectural office is nowhere 
more forcefully displayed than in this 
canny, practical arrangement, with its re- 
sultant development of sociability and the 
combination of all of these elements into 
buildings charming and unpretentious. 

Of course, community centers somewhat dif- 
ferent in plan but similar in purpose should 
be furnished in all large military encamp- 
ments. During the last war, camp social cen- 
ters were provided not only in the regular 
halls and recreation buildings erected by the 
government as part of the camp equipment, 
but also through the famous Y.M.C.A. and 
Salvation Army huts. These were frequently 
based on a program somewhat similar to 
that of the hall at Gretna—a place where 
dances and other entertainments could be 
held, complemented by a large canteen. 

It is characteristic of the contemporary 
American system that this much of the pro- 
gram was put into the hands of extra-gov- 
ernmental agencies. At the present time 
plans for somewhat similar developments 
are going ahead through the United Serv- 
ice Organization, a combination of welfare 
organizations — Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish. Typical proposed buildings for the 
U.S.O. have been designed by E. J. Kahn 
and R. A. Jacobs and show how a program 
today considerably like that of the old “Y” 
buildings achieves in quite different form a 
more dramatic contemporary expression. 
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IN DEVELOPING AND STUDYING THE DESIGN OF 
THIS BUILDING OVER A PERIOD OF SEVEN YEARS, 
THE ARCHITECTS ENJOYED THE COLLABORATION 
OF THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BOYS’ CLUBS 
OF AMERICA, MR. L. L. VALENTINE (THE DONOR), 
AND THE STAFF OF THE CHICAGO BOYS’ CLUBS. 
CAPACITY IS PROVIDED TO HANDLE THE PRO- 
GRAMMED ACTIVITIES OF 1100 BOYS AT ANY ONE 
TIME, PLUS ADULT AUDIENCES TOTALLING 1200 IN 
THE AUDITORIUM, POOL, BLEACHERS, AND ROOF. 
THE PLANS, SHOWN OVERLEAF, INDICATE THE 
WIDE SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES POSSIBLE. ON THE 
ROOF A RECREATIONAL AREA 100 x 176 FEET IS 
EQUIPPED FOR BOTH WINTER AND SUMMER 
SPORTS. EACH DEPARTMENT IS ARRANGED FOR 
DIRECTIVE CONTROL OF BOYS’ ACTIVITIES IN CON- 
TINUOUSLY MAXIMUM NUMBERS IN LATE AFTER- 
NOON AND EVENING HOURS AND TO ACCOMMO- 
DATE GROUPS OF ADULTS DURING THE MORNINGS. 
THE CLUB COST $365,000 TO BUILD AND CONTAINS 
837,590 CUBIC FEET. ALL MODERN FEATURES SUCH 
AS AIR-CONDITIONING, ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS, IN- 


SULATION, POOL SANITATION, AND FIREPROOFING 


ARE INCLUDED. THE TOTEM POLES, CARVED BY 
NORTHWEST INDIANS, REPRESENT TRIBAL SPIRITS 
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VALENTINE UNIT OF CHICAGO. BOYS’ CLUBS—BY CHILDS & SMITH 
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A MODERN VACATION HOUSE DESIGNED BY FELIX 
C. BONNET FOR DONALD J. WILKINS OF CHICAGO. 
LOCATED ON A HIGH BLUFF OVERLOOKING LAKE 
MICHIGAN AT A POINT WHERE THE DUNES ARE 
HEAVILY OVERGROWN WITH PINE, CEDAR, AND 
EVERGREEN SCRUB, THE HOUSE IS TREATED IN 
BROWN AND TAN TO HARMONIZE WITH ITS SUR- 
ROUNDINGS. THE CONTINUOUS CASEMENT WIN- 
DOWS GIVE AN UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW OF THE 
LAKE, THE BEACH, AND THE WOODS. TWO VIEWS 
OF THE LIVING ROOM ARE SHOWN OVERLEAF. THE 
WALL CONTAINING THE FIREPLACE IS OF ITALIAN 
TRAVERTINE, WHOSE WARMTH CONTRASTS WITH 
THE BLUES OF SKY AND WATER VISIBLE THROUGH 
THE WINDOWS. THE EXTERIOR IS OF CEMENT 
BLOCK ROUGHLY PLASTERED AND PAINTED LIGHT 
TAN. ROOF IS RUST-COLORED ASPHALT SHINGLES 
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VACATION HOUSE NEAR CHICAGO—DESIGNED BY FELIX C. BONNET 
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TWO VIEWS IN THE LIVING ROOM OF THE VACATION HOUSE DESIGNED BY FELIX C. BONNET FOR DONALD 


J. WILKINS OF CHICAGO. THE HOUSE IS LOCATED NEAR STEVENSVILLE AND OVERLOOKS LAKE MICHIGAN 
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TVA has developed a factory-built 
portable cottage, six of which have 
been produced at Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama. They are for use at Pickwick 
Dam, southwestern ‘Tennessee, to 
complete a license agreement in con- 
nection with the operation of reserva- 
tion facilities. The Authority has such 
an agreement with the Pickwick 
Company, a private corporation oper- 
ating facilities at Pickwick Park. 

The portable cottage was devel- 
oped as a result of continuous studies 
conducted by I'VA almost since its 
inception to work out the most eco- 
nomical means of housing workers 
temporarily employed at its construc- 
tion camps. Earlier, the Authority 
had experimented with cinder-block 
construction, and dwellings built by 
that method are in use at Norris, 
Tennessee. 

The new cottages are built in sec- 
tions, each of which contains one 
complete portion of the building — 
floor, walls, ceilings, and roof, with 
electric wiring, light bulbs, plumbing ; 
with bathroom and kitchen fixtures 
in place; windows, screens, doors, 
kitchen cabinets, electric cooking 
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NEW DEMOUNTABLE COTTAGES 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


plate, and refrigerator already in- 
stalled and painted, ready for imme- 
diate use. 

The smaller cottages are in three 
sections, the larger cottages in four. 
Each section is 714 feet wide, 22 feet 
long, and 9! feet high, and weighs 
about 3 tons. The sections are fitted 
together with bolts. ‘The construction 
is wood frame with exterior of 
weatherproof insulating fibreboard. 

Four workmen can assemble the 
sections into a completed cottage 
within 4 hours. The only parts of the 
cottages constructed on the ground 
were the supporting cinder-block 
piers. Dismantling can be carried ovt 
in as short a time as the assembling, 
and a cottage can be transported to 
another site with no loss except the 
slight cost of the piers. 

The single-cottage model consists 
of a combination living and bedroom, 
a kitchen, bath, a small bunk room, 
and a screened porch. For vacation 
use it will accommodate four to five 
persons. The larger cottage is a 
duplex, and on each side of the cen- 
tral partition is one large room, a 
kitchen, and a bath. The cottages 





have flat, wide, overhanging roofs, 
and either of two exterior color com- 
binations are used, buff with tan or 
gray with green. 

The six portable cottages produced 
by T'VA—four of which are duplex 
—were turned out in the Authority’s 
machine shop at the Shoals, by pro- 
duction-line methods common to in- 
dustrial mass production. All equip- 
ment used is standard to the average 
woodworking shop, lumber yard, and 
builder. 

In the Shoals machine shop, two 
duplex cottages can be manufactured 
simultaneously, a total of eight sec- 
tions. Every section is mounted on 
small wheels, which in turn are 
mounted on tracks, so that the section 
can be rolled from one point to the 
next in the production process. 
Twelve to sixteen hours’ working 
time is required to complete a section. 
The cost, including transportation 
and field assembly, promises to com- 
pare favorably with the cost of ordi- 
nary construction. The cabins were 
produced by building trades craftsmen 
working in their appropriate jurisdic- 
tions at prevailing wage rates. 
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The portable cottages so far 
erected in Pickwick Park have been 
transported the approximately 60 
miles from Muscle Shoals, some of 
the distance over rough country 
roads, in a standard truck trailer, one 
section at a time, in from 2 to 3 
hours, with no evidence of racking. 
No special permit is needed for haul- 
ing the sections, since they come 
within the usual legal dimensions and 
weight of load. 

It is thought that the methods 
used in building the portable cottages 
might have especial value in connec- 
tion with defense or emergency hous- 
ing. Large groups of low-cost houses 
built in this fashion could be quickly 
and easily removed from a location 
after the need for them had been 
satisfied, and made available to areas 
where housing deficiencies existed or 
where housing was below standard. 

Development of the portable cot- 
tage was originated by Louis Grand- 
gent when he was connected with 
TVA as Chief of the Architectural 
Section. It was completed by the 
Authority under the supervision of 
Carroll A. ‘Towne, assisted by 
George L. Richardson, Harrison S. 
Gurnee and Woodruff H. Purnell of 
the architectural staff, Roland A. 
Wank consulting; and with the sug- 
gestions and active cooperation of the 
construction staff under W. B. Rich- 
ardson. Mr. Grandgent, now on the 
architectural staff of the United 
States Housing Authority, at Wash- 
ington, has been retained in a con- 
sulting capacity by TVA for the 
portable-cottage development. 


THE TOP VIEW ON THIS PAGE SHOWS 
THE ASSEMBLY LINE, WITH ONE COT- 
TAGE NEARING COMPLETION AND 
ANOTHER BEING STARTED. IN THE 
MIDDLE PHOTOGRAPH, ONE OF THE 
UNITS IS BEING RAISED BY A SIMPLE 
TACKLE FROM THE TRAILER, WHICH 
WILL LATER BE HAULED OUT SO 
THAT THE UNIT MAY BE LOWERED 
INTO PLACE ON THE TRACKS. IT IS 
THEN AN EASY MATTER TO ROLL IT 
TO THE NEXT UNIT, BOLT IT, AND 
PLUG IN ELECTRICAL CONNECTIONS 
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FOINT OF VIEW 


IN RENDERING 


Architectural rendering might be well de- 
fined as portraiture of architecture, but a 
portraiture unique in that the subject exists 
only in the brain of the architect, and as sug- 
gested, more or less, in his drawings. 

In order to visualize the building for the 
study of a portrait or “rendering,” a number 
cf perspective studies must be made from 
the plans, and if these need not be especially 
large or carefully drawn, they must at least 
be laid out and reasonably correct. This is at 
best a slow job, but there is no substitute if 
you are to get the best results. 

However, when the boss sings out, “Hey, 
Bill, we had better bat out a rendering of 
the Whoosis house, he’s coming in tomor- 
row,” poor Bill, who is the producing end 
of the editorial “we,” has scarcely time for 
one perspective, let alone a series of them. 
With so many views possible, he is quite at 
sea as to which one to use. 

An analysis of the problem will disclose, I 
feel, that most of the possible viewpoints 
will fall into one of a very few classes, and 
if the inherent advantages and drawbacks of 
each class are understood, the draftsman’s 
problem is greatly simplified. 
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There are four of these classes, I would say. 
The first viewpoint (we will start in front 
and then walk around the building) is the 
full face, or what is commonly called the 
parallel or one point. This is the most bal- 
anced viewpoint with the dignity and order 
which of necessity follows, and, where these 
qualities are obvious in a design, it is cer- 
tainly worth considering. The great draw- 
back is that it shows none of the side of a 
building and therefore may give no indica- 
tion of the mass, little more than a rendered 
elevation. I think it is worth noting here that 
Charles Platt, with his orderly designs, had 
a strong preference for this view, being quite 
content to trust to such things as chimneys, 
roof lines, etc., to suggest the mass of the 
building, which can often be done very suc- 
cessfully, as in Sketch No. 1. 

A building with a U- or H-shaped plan is 
frequently troublesome in angular perspec- 
tive, as one of the projecting wings so often 
takes undue prominence in the picture and 
forms unhappy combinations with the cen- 
tral mass, (2), so that the one point view is 
usually a good solution in this case (3). 
While the next two studies seem contrary to 












this rule, (4) being decidedly better than 
(5), in this case we really have a building 
which has a dominating mass with the U- 
shaped plan quite subordinate. I am pointing 
this out to suggest that some discretion 
should be used in classification. 

Another obvious use of this view is for a 
building that can be seen only from the 
front, due to enclosing court walls, or other 
structures as in (6). Note that this view need 
not be taken exactly on center or even be a 
one point for that matter, since some two 
point views actually fall into this class. 

The second type of view is that one in two 
point angular perspective, with a small 
amount of the side showing but the major 
elevation receiving decidedly the greater at- 
tention. This is generally the best for the 
average subject, although by the same token 
apt to be the most commonplace. 

The usual mistake in this view is in trying to 
show too much of the less important side, 
with the result that the interest is split be- 
tween the two elevations, with the corner 
becoming too prominent (7 and 8). In (7) 
an attempt to show both the front and side 
entrances clearly has spoiled the quality of 
the building as a whole, (8) being a much 
better picture, with the suggestion of the 
side entrance. still quite sufficient. As a gen- 
eral thing, the more you can stick to the im- 
portant elevation the more successful the 
drawing will be, although occasionally some 
design — a gambrel-roofed house, for in- 
stance — may be bettter with a little more 
side showing. 

Continuing our walk around the building, 
the third view would be that with a plan at 
45 degrees, more or less. From what I have 
just noted, this might be assumed to be the 
worst possible view, and it usually is. Try to 
avoid it if you can. It is a picture with a cor- 
ner trying to be the center of interest, and a 
tiresome equality of angles. 

Sometimes this is the best that can be done, 
however. A long, narrow building, with the 
important elevation the narrow one is some- 
what of a problem. A view emphasizing the 
important front, as in (9), gives a poor in- 
dication of the size of the building. (10), 
which does this, misses the “juice spot” of 
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the entrance. (11), more or less at 45 de- 
grees, may most satisfactorily serve the pur- 
pose for which it is drawn, to explain all the 
points of the building. 

Getting still farther around might seem to 
be to no purpose, as we merely feature the 
unimportant side, but this fourth view may, 
if well handled, have great possibilities. 
Sketch (12) does not seem very reasonable, 
but if you cover up most of the end with 
your hand you may see quite a picture in it. 
Say, something like (13). (14) is a subject 
and a view which, if properly rendered, 
could give a very pleasant sense of walking 
up the curved drive to the portico. You will 
note, of course, in these cases that the entire 
building has not been taken in, and were this 
attempted there would be no such interesting 
result. A building on a narrow city street, 
where the side does not exist (architectur- 
ally) may also be handled in this view, as in 
Sketch (15). 

The eye line, or horizon, is a point to which 
most draftsmen seem to give little thought. 
They usually get it too high, seemingly with 
the idea that they can better show the paths, 
roads, etc. In a small building, this cutting 
the structure about in two, with half of the 
building above the eye and half below, is 
very unpleasant and decidedly misses what 
dignity the building may have. It makes it 
look petty, doll-house in scale, or gives the 
feeling that the observer is walking dizzily 
on stilts. See (16). The average small build- 
ing is several feet above the street, and if 
you will glance through your photographs I 
think you will find in most cases the eye 
somewhere between grade and 3 feet above. 
This will give you a much better picture. 
Notice how much more restful the view is in 
(17) with the level base which the low eye- 
line gives. 

Sometimes, of course, a building must really 
be seen at a high level. If this is the case, try 
to introduce into the picture the reason—if 
you can you will take most of the curse off 
this view, as in (18). 

The distance of the station point is a ques- 
tion that bothers many who seem to crave 
some fixed rule, say twice the width of the 
building or something of that sort. I can see 
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no such rule, nor think it desirable that there 
should be one, for this distance in its flexi- 
bility offers a wide range of opportunity to 
the draftsman. Too far away and you get a 
flat “telescope” view; too close and parts of 
the picture may be distorted. Yet even these 
extremes, usually bad, may sometimes be 
used to advantage. In (19), a “telescope” 
view, the large amount of space around the 
building, even if unrendered, suggests the 
open country in the simplest way. In a view 
at this distance the eye would naturally take 
in much more than the house. Curtail the 
borders of this view, as in (20), and this 
sense of space is lost and the unpleasant 
qualities of the view emphasized. If you 
want a drawing in which the building more 
completely fills the picture, one similar to 
(21) will be much better. If you have lost 
the feeling of space, you have gained some- 
thing in dramatic quality, in the feeling that 
you are getting near enough to the building 
to be on speaking terms, as it were. 

The other extreme might be a building on a 
narrow city street, with adjoining structures 
which cannot well be omitted entirely, but 
nevertheless must be indicated somewhat. 
By getting very close, even to the point of 
distortion of unimportant sections, we are 
able, or rather forced, to show very little of 
the surroundings and thus give a consistent 
picture of a building which would generally 
be seen in just such a view (22). In other 
words, before you fix upon the distance of 
the station point you should make up your 
mind as to what qualities you wish to bring 
out in your picture. 

“Bird’s-eyes,” which are apt to be of groups 
of buildings, are in a class by themselves, but 
many of the foregoing observations are per- 
tinent here. The dignity of the one point 
view still holds, (23), while the unpleasant- 
ness of a 45 degree view like (24), which 
would put a rectangular group balancing on 
its corner, is very pronounced. 

Often the view which will explain a group 
to the best advantage is rather obvious, and 
the real problem is the height of the eye. A 
comparatively low eye level is apt to give 
the most pleasant picture, but may cause 
trees or structures to obscure rather essential 
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parts behind them. The high view will over- 
come this, but if too high may give a very 
disagreeable feeling as though you were 
falling over onto the picture, which, in- 
cidentally, will not become fully evident un- 
til the drawing is completely rendered. In a 
long, narrow group, which will give an ex- 
tremely long and thin picture at best, it is 
possible to use a somewhat higher eye than 
with a more rectangular group. 

The gentle art of faking—of making the 
building, like the chorus lady with her 
powder and paint, “look like what she ain’t” 
—is partly a question of ethics to be decided 
by the captain of the ship and not the man 
at the wheel. Some phases of this matter 
may be reasonably discussed, however. 
Obviously, in a view, say, up the mall at 
Washington, a tower which came over the 
Capitol dome could not be “faked” away. In 
a casual walk around a house, however, there 
might be a chimney at one point unpleasantly 
straddling a pediment. The bifocal vision of 
the observer and the accidental quality of 
the combination, however, would leave it 
completely unnoticed, even though a photo- 
graph from that point would not be espe- 
cially desirable. In a perspective, if the point 
of view is otherwise good, there could be 
little objection to moving the chimney a 
trifle. 

Another question concerns the impossible 
point of view. It is unreasonable to expect to 
give in a two-dimensional indication, espe- 
cially in black and white, an adequate ex- 
pression of a three-dimensional object—the 
loss of bifocal vision is too great a hurdle. 
The impression an observer will have after 
a walk past a building will be quite different 
from what any one picture could give — 
photo or drawing. The Architect, in display- 


ing his finished work, can have recourse to a- 


number of photos, but that is rarely practical 
in drawings. The one view must, perforce, 
tell the whole story, describe the general 
proportion and mass of the building, focus 
on the most important part, etc. That it can- 
not actually be seen as shown is of less im- 
portance, and an impossible view may be 
justified. After all, even the airplane -view 
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really an impossible view, for the human 
eye, at 200 M.P.H., could not possibly take 
in a fraction of what the photo shows. 
Another case is that of an interior where a 
photograph may give, and usually does, an 
exaggerated idea of the length of a room. A 
perspective will do the same thing if ex- 
tended to include all that would be seen with 
a wide angle lens. A view point that is really 
outside the room, like (25), by keeping the 
nearer parts in closer scale with the more 
distant, will give a truer impression of the 
room than (26). 

The proper rule would seem to be to try, if 
possible, a true view—and if that fails, to 
use the other within reason. The real test 
should be the intent of the deceit, or per- 
haps the result, for a picture may well tell 
different stories to different people. Consider 
a typical photograph by the average layman. 
“An actual photograph, looks just like the 


building,” he will say. The same photo may 
make the architect wince when he remembers 
the beauty of the building itself. On the 
other hand, the picture that really suggests 
the qualities of the building to the architect 
may have been worked over until it is more 
of graphic art than photography, and may 
leave the layman merely wondering how he 
made it look like that. 

I would like in closing to call attention to 
Mr. Otto Eggers’ renderings. Whether or 
not you admire them as much as I do is of 
no importance, but as examples of well- 
chosen and interesting points of view they 
are worthy of closest study. And if you find 
that he has broken every “rule” that I have 
offered here, it will but call attention to 
something very important, that rules on sub- 
jects like this should be regarded as india 
rubber, and not cast iron, and to be stretched 
freely when you see any reason for so doing. 


LIBRARY, CARDINAL HAYES MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK—DRAWING BY OTTO R. EGGERS 
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FOR TWENTY-FOUR HUNDRED YEARS THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS HAS ENDURED, A LIVING SYMBOL OF MAN’S CREATION 
OF TIMELESS BEAUTY. HERE, IN THE SUPERB PHOTOGRAPHY BY MADAME NELLYS, ILLUMINED BY SUN UNDER STORM 
CLOUDS, ARCHED OVER BY THE RAINBOW OF HOPE, ITS BUILDINGS RISE TRIUMPHANT. THE DESCENDANTS OF ITS 
BUILDERS ARE IN DIRE NEED TODAY. THE GREEK WAR RELIEF ASSOCIATION ASKS FOR THE DONATIONS OF AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTS THROUGH ITS ARCHITECTS? COMMITTEE, WITH HEADQUARTERS AT 115 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS’ COMMITTEE 
FOR WAR RELIEF IN GREECE 


Honorary Chairman Executive Chairman 
FREDERICK G. FRost W. Stuart THOMPSON 
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PETER Brust ALBERT KAHN Wixuiam F. Dominick 
Harvey WILEY CorBETT Gorpon B. KAUFMANN Eric Gucter, Treasurer 
Pau P. Cret JaMeEs KIDENEY Joun M. Koxkkins 
Witii1am ApaMs DELANO CLEMENT R. NEWKIRK ALBERT Mayer 

Crair W. Dircuy EDMUND R. PuRVEs ARCHIE PROTOPAPAS 
Ropert K. FULLER ALFRED SHAW RicHMOND H. SHREVE 
RupoLPH WEAVER J. Frazer SMITH Epoar I. WILLiIAMs 
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ON SANTORIN, AN OLD VOLCANIC ISLAND, THE HAR- 


BOR IS THE OLD VOLCANO CRATER, THE MANY- 
COLORED PRECIPICE WALLS THE CRATER SIDES. 
TODAY ON MANY SEA-GIRT ISLANDS SUCH AS THIS, 
IN MOUNTAIN TOWNS, IN CITIES, THE GREEKS STILL 
LIVE. THEIR COMMERCE HAS BEEN LARGELY SHUT 
OFF, THEIR NATURAL ENTERPRISES BROUGHT TO 
A STANDSTILL BY A WAR THEY DID NOT SEEK 
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A THOUSAND YEARS AFTER THE BUILDINGS OF THE ACROP- 
OLIS, THE BEAUTY:OF THE MONASTERY CHURCH OF 
DAPHNI, WITH ITS SUPERB MOSAICS, SHOWS THE FLAME OF 
GREEK CREATIVENESS STILL BRIGHT, FOR BYZANTINE ART 
IS AN ART PRIMARILY GREEK. MANY BUILDINGS SUCH AS 
THIS ARE REMEMBERED BY AMERICAN ARCHITECTS WHO 
HAVE VISITED THE GREEK PENINSULA AS A NOT INCONSID- 
ERABLE CONTRIBUTION TO THE WORLD’S ARCHITECTURE 
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THE TOWN OF PYRGOS ON SANTORIN REVEALS THE STRONG GEOMETRIC MASSES, THE SIMPLE VAULT- 


FORMS, THE WHITE WALLS OF GREEK ISLAND TOWNS, AND SHOWS IN ITS NARROW SLOPING STREETS AND 
INTO USE 


FLIGHTS OF STAIRS HOW EVERY AVAILABLE SQUARE FOOT OF SPACE HAS BEEN FORCED 
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INTERIOR SURFACES 


AFFECT LIGHTING 


BY JAMES J. 


Even lighting engineers, in their sincere efforts 
to attain higher levels of illumination, will often 
quibble about a difference of a small percent 
in the efficiency of a lighting fixture and be 
completely indifferent to the nature of ceiling, 
wall, and floor surfaces. This is unfortunate 
when one realizes these surfaces are equally im- 
portant factors in determining the light intensity 
on the working areas. These room surfaces may 
be the controlling factors in determining the 
final guality—as well as the imtensity—of the 
light. 

The constant development of more efficient 
light sources makes possible, in the installation 
of artificial lighting systems, a steady approach 
to the ideal condition of natural daylight in in- 
tensity and quality. Nature’s illumination is a 
standard to which the human eye has been ac- 
customed through the centuries during which 
men lived out of doors. Until man can approx- 
imate this illumination in his interiors, seeing 
will continue to be an abnormal task—an effort 
resulting in fatigue, headaches, and eye failures 
among persons who are performing severe eye 
tasks over long periods of time under intensity 
and quality of illumination that ignore most of 
the factors that contribute to eye comfort. 

It is easy to understand why human efficiency 
rapidly drops during a day of working under 
inadequate illumination. Out of doors the level 
of illumination may reach 10,000 foot-candles 
around midday and this is “white” light—the 
mixture of all colors in the visible spectrum— 
and the light that man has always had for his 
outdoor tasks. Compare this desirable condition 
with offices, factories, and eyen_ schoolrooms 
where the illumination levels may be as low as 
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5 foot-candles of artificial light containing per- 
haps only one or two of the spectral colors. 
Manufacturers of interior finish materials such 
as paints, wall papers, paneling, and insulating 
interior finishes are making strides in the direc- 
tion of adequate illumination. A new develop- 
ment is the identification of each product, or 
each color, as to its light reflection factor, and 
color permanence. 

The color and reflectivity of ceilings, walls, and 
floors are important, since every surface the 
light strikes before it reaches the working level 
is an integral part of the illumination system. If 
maximum efficiency alone were the considera- 
tion, walls and ceilings would have only to be 
perfect reflectors. This doesn’t mean that they 
would have to be mirrors. A mirror reflects an 
exact image of the light source itself. Here the 
light is concentrated when it should be diffused. 
Diffusion is desirable because artificial light 
sources are relatively bright in themselves and 
should never be used directly exposed. Con- 
sequently, direct reflections of these sources 
brought into view by reflection are also objec- 
tionable. A white mat surface can be made to 
reflect the same amount of light as a mirror, but 
it breaks up the light and scatters it in a diffused 
pattern around the room giving no “hot spot” 
reflections. 

There are several paint manufacturers who in- 
dicate reflectance factor beside each color sample 
on their cards. This factor may be determined 
in several ways, which means that one maker’s 
factor may differ from another’s when the two 
paint colors appear identical. Any one can make 
his own reflection factors merely by using a re- 
liable foot-candle meter. Face the instrument 
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FIGURE 1 


toward the wall (at a distance of, say, 24 inches 
from it) so the eye of the meter is exposed to 
the light reflected from the wall and make a 
meter reading; then turn the eye about so it is 
exposed to direct light, again noting the meter 
reading. The ratio of the wall reading over the 
direct light reading is your reflection factor. It 
is a workable figure for use in selecting colors 
for walls, ceilings, and floors. All readings for 
comparison should be made at the same distance 
from the reflecting surface. 

All surfaces absorb some of the light that strikes 
them. Consequently, the architect will take this 
factor into consideration when selecting a sur- 
facing material. A black surface absorbs practi- 
cally all the light that strikes it while a white 
surface absorbs practically none. An ideal white 
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would reflect 100% of all the light that is di- 
rected upon it. Magnesium oxide, reflecting 
about 98%, generally is used as a standard white 
by scientific investigators. As this condition is 
not obtainable in common practice, maximum 
efficiency must be tempered with a consideration 
of commercial availability. 

The charts in Figures 1 and 2 are indicative of 
the wide variation resulting from the use of 
different colors in reflecting surfaces of a room. 
It must be noted that these charts are to indicate 
the principle involved rather than to serve as 
quantitative guides for design. The colors 
selected for test are those having an adaptability 
to business and industrial use under various 
types of illumination. Basis for the diagrams is 
a series of tests conducted by the New Jersey 
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Zinc Company technologists, contained in a 16- 
page booklet titled Using Paint As Light. 

The eye has to contend with few white objects 
in nature. Snow is an exception which, as we 
know, can be extremely trying to the eyes. A 
large white surface within the field of vision is 
likely to contribute little to eye comfort. The 
ideal quality of nature’s illumination is provided 
largely by the beauty that is found in nature it- 
self. The field of vision that meets the eyes out- 
doors contains the cool blues and greens of the 
sky and foliage and the warmer yellows and 
reds of field and rock surfaces. 

To reproduce this good quality of illumination 
indoors it is necessary to provide the field of 
vision with certain areas of color, Introducing 
pigments to surfaces to produce color will neces- 
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sarily cut down the over-all efficiency of the il- 
lumination system. This fact may be used to ad- 
vantage in an effort to correct the excess red, 
orange, and yellow in incandescent lamps of the 
Mazda type. By adding a small amount of blue 
pigment in the ceiling surface, some of the red, 
orange, and yellow is absorbed and a color qual- 
ity of light approximating daylight is produced 
in the room. However, this expedient results in 
a lower intensity, because part of the light in the 
lamps has been absorbed by the blue pigment 
in the ceiling surface and. does not reach the 
working level. To obtain comfort and quality in 
illumination it is sometimes necessary to sacrifice 
efficiency by introducing color into the surfaces 
within the field of vision. This loss can be over- 
come by increasing the light intensity. The final 
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decorative mood created in a room is a partner- 
ship of the color content of the light source, the 
intensity, diffusion, and direction of the light, 
and the pigmentation of the room surfaces. 
Usually the ceiling surface is well above the 
field of vision so it should be as white and as 
mat as possible. In a totally indirect lighting 
system all the light is sent to the ceiling where 
it is diffused and distributed throughout the 
room. Then the reflection factor in the ceiling 
should be extremely high in order to maintain 
a maximum utilization of the light produced at 
the fixtures. Walls should be tinted to provide a 
restful quality of illumination to result in seeing 
with comfort. 

In the case of a direct or recessed lighting fix- 
ture, a greater proportion of the light is sent 
directly toward the working surface. The ceil- 
ing, however, should be nearly white in order 
to relieve the contrast between the brightness of 
the fixture and the background against which it 
will be seen. Approaching auto headlights which 
are dangerously glaring at night are insignificant 
when turned on duting the day. By using white 
surfaces on the ceiling the same effect is obtained 
since the brightness of the lighting fixture will 
lose itself or blend with the ceiling which is 
lighted by the upward component of light pro- 
duced from the light source. 

When daylight-type fluorescent lamps are used 
for general illumination, it is often found that 
the atmosphere they create is psychologically 
cold because of their deficiency in the red color 
range. In most cases daylight lamps are selected 
because of certain necessary color discrimination 
in the room. In these cases the warmer white 
lamps are not suitable because of the different 
color quality they introduce. However, the 
“cold” atmosphere can be relieved through the 
application of wall surfaces which contain small 
quantities of warm colors such as pinks and rus- 
sets. These colors absorb some of the excess 
blues and greens found in the daylight-type 
lamp and result in a psychological effect which 
is extremely comfortable. 

The color of the walls in a small room are more 
important to the illumination system than the 
walls in a large room. In the small room the 
walls intercept a larger percentage of the total 
light produced. Colors selected for wall surfaces 
in a smaller room, therefore, must be of lighter 
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shades to take advantage of their higher reflec- 
tion factors—especially if an indirect lighting 
system is used. 

Knowing the dimensions of a room, the lighting 
scheme to be used, and the type of surfaces to 
be employed, it is possible to calculate what the 
intensity in the room will be. After a few 
months of use it may be discovered that the in- 
tensity has fallen as much as 50% from its ini- 
tial values. Part of this can be due to decreased 
efficiency of the electric source itself, but light- 
ing laboratories have developed light sources 
today which maintain a fairly steady light out- 
put throughout their estimated life. 

Often the reason for falling off in intensity can 
be traced to dust or dirt in the fixture. With 
regular maintenance, however, it is found that 
in many interiors a gradual decrease in intensity 
takes place, resulting from change in the char- 
acter of the room surfaces. Many white surfaces 
darken and most colored surfaces alter their 
hues when exposed to light. Even when not ex- 
posed to radiation of any kind, most surfaces 
will fade with age. To obtain an illumination 
system that will provide an even intensity of 
light over a long period of time, it is desirable 
to have surfaces which will closely maintain the 
initial reflection factor as well as the color. In 
planning a lighting system it is better to have a 
surface with an initial reflection factor of 75% 
which will not decrease with exposure and age 
than a surface having a reflection factor initially 
of 80% but dropping to 70% upon several 
months’ use. 

No guesswork is necessary in choosing surfaces. 
The development of Fade-O-Meter testing 
makes it possible to determine in a few hours 
what the surface conditions will be after several 
years of usage under exposures usually found in 
an interior. A sample of the material to be tested 
is ‘placed in the Fade-O-Meter with part of its 
surface protected from the accelerated atmos- 
pheric and light conditions produced in the 
chamber. At the end of the test the sample will 
contain an exposed area and an unexposed area 
which indicate the changes which will take place 
in both the reflection factor and the color of the 
surface during actual use. The results are avail- 
able to all who require them. 

The meter does not, of course, in an accelerated 
test of this kind, indicate the effect of accumu- 
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CEILING REPAINTING SCHEDULES 
FOR THE LOWEST COST OF INDIRECT LIGHTING 


Whee Ceiling Reflection Factor Decreases 0.05 Each Year 
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lated dirt which would adhere to a surface in 
actual use, at a rate depending on the severity 
of air contamination. Figure 3 is an ingenious 
cost calculator to show how often ceilings of 
offices and institutional buildings should be re- 
painted to secure maximum lighting efficiency at 
lowest cost. This chart was developed by the 
General Electric Company, and takes into ac- 
count the economical balance between the cost of 
light absorbed by dirty and darkened ceilings 
and the cost of maintenance. Knowing the cost 
of repainting per square foot and the yearly cost 
of light per square foot, the intersection of the 
lines representing these values should be 
dropped vertically to the time scale across the 
bottom to get the economical repainting period 
where indirect lighting is employed for illumi- 
nation. For instance, the chart shows that a ceil- 
ing should be repainted in about 2% years if the 
lighting cost is 12¢ per square foot per year and 
the painting cost is 2¢ per square foot. Jt must 
be noted that the chart is based on an average 
accumulation of dirt and darkening from age, 
with a ceiling of usual materials. If the dirt ac- 
cumulation is lessened by means of air condi- 
tioning or if the darkening is retarded by the 
employment of more permanent surfaces, the 
chart will not apply. It is reproduced here as an 
illustration of the principle involved rather than 
as a quantitative basis for design calculations. 

The predetermination of change in the light 
reflecting characteristics of a surface due to 
color change that is made possible by the Fade- 
O-Meter testing has brought about some inter- 
esting product developments. Among these has 
been the creation of a white, sound-insulating, 
wall board which has a high initial light reflec- 
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tion factor and actually grows lighter, increasing 
the reflection factor with exposure. Figure 4 
shows a test sample being examined as it is taken 
from the Fade-O-Meter. The circular center 
area of the sample has been exposed. Note how 
the surface lightened and increased the reflec- 


tion factor. JAMES J. OBERHAUSEN 


* ok *K * 


Millions are spent yearly on colors to brighten 
our generally drab surroundings. It is inevitable 
that color-lighting finds innumerable architec- 
tural applications. Let us consider color-lighting 
from the standpoint of the architect. 

Color is psychological in effect as well as physi- 
cal. It can influence the state of mind. It can 
create illusions of line, mass, or contour. Color, 
either as a pigment or as light, can do much to 
disguise a poorly designed exterior or interior 
by softening unpleasant lines or by relieving 
ponderous masses. But principally, color-light- 
ing can be used to enhance the beauty of exterior 
architectural features and to emphasize interest- 
ing interiors. The recent Fairs were splendid 
demonstrations of effective color-lighting. 

It is immaterial whether the source is sunlight 
or man-made light such as incandescent, mer- 
cury-vapor, fluorescent, or any other which in- 
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volves the visible spectrum. Each is a phase of 
colored light. 

To treat color-lighting as an afterthought in 
architectural or decorative practice is to ignore 
fundamental color laws in nature. Color-light- 
ing must be an integral part of design, with all 
the physiological and psychological effects con- 
sidered painstakingly beforehand. In general, 
properly color-corrected lighting heightens vis- 
ual acuity, maintains personnel efficiency, stim- 
ulates conversation, amusement, and entertain- 
ment. Color-lighting intensifies the effect of 
striking features, and specific points of interest 
are easily brought to the attention of a public 
whose favorable reaction is sought. 

In approaching a problem of color-lighting it 
may simplify procedure, as well as assure the 
covering of all details, to divide lighting into 
five sections: 


(a) Intensity of the light 

(b) Diffusion of the light 

(c) Direction of light 

(d) Color content of light 

(e) Character of surfaces to be lighted 


Following such an outline will secure the best 
possible combination of quantity and quality of 
illumination for either exteriors or interiors. 
Let us take as an example the lighting of a small 
department store or a specialty shop. 

Intensity of light will be based upon the need 
for customers to examine the texture, size, shape 
and quality of the merchandise. 

Diffusion control will mean that glare cannot 
disturb the customer’s appraisals or become a 
psychological handicap to a reasonably fast ar- 
rival at a decision. 

Direction of light aids in the examination of de- 
tails of merchandise and also controls glare. 
Color content of the light, when properly cor- 
rected, means that the goods may be seen under 
light conditions similar to those under which 
they are to be worn or used. 

Combined, these four factors can be made the 
means of materially reducing the return-goods 
nuisance for the retail merchant. 

In offices, factories, and homes, these factors can 
be applied to working out satisfactory results. 
Color may be thought of as a synthetic science. 
It is one in which physics, chemistry, physiology, 
psychology, and philosophy are closely knit to- 
gether. We may see this graphically. 
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The primaries of pigment colors are not simply 
blue, red, and yellow—but more exactly, blue- 
green, magenta, and yellow. The primaries of 
light, however, are red, green, and blue-violet. 
In addition, the psychologist may have his own 
set of primaries; red, yellow, green, and blue. 
The very fact that there are three different sets 
of primary colors makes it important to study 
color not only in regard to its harmonious co- 
ordination in pigment form, but also in regard 
to the psychology or subjective reaction to color 
and, of course, color in light. So let us illustrate 
the physical effect of light upon colored sur- 
faces. 

Sunlight, contrary to popular belief that it is 
pure white, is really slightly yellowish. The 
truth of this is evident in its shadow which has 
a purplish cast. So if you wish to simulate sun- 
light take straw or light yellow and for the 
shadow take violet and a very light red. To sug- 
gest moonlight take light blue and steel blue; 
for sunset, blend red, orange, amber, and violet 
in proportion; blue-green we associate with 
mystery so use it for weird effects; green 
blended with a very pale yellow (straw) results 
in the luscious green of nature’s vegetation; 
light green with blue is ideal to simulate ice and 
cold; and light green, blue, and violet used in 
proportion and staggered is most effective for 
“sky” lighting. Blacks always look their best 
when lighted with “cool” colors, i.e. blue-green, 
blue, violet, and purple. 

The color of the shadow in the presence of 
“white” light is complementary to that of the 
light source. For instance, if you throw a red 
light upon an object from one side and have a 
“white” light on the other or shadow side, the 
shadow will then be green. The resultant color 
from a light source with a red and green filter 
will be yellow; from a red and blue filter it will 
be purple or magenta; from a blue and green 
filter it will be blue-green or peacock. A given 
color plus white light results in a tint of that 
color and the three primaries of light super- 
imposed create a synthetic white light. 

The suggestions tabulated herewith are intended 
as “keys” only. They are given to start one off 
on his own experiments and need not be ad- 
hered to religiously. Develop your own tech- 
nique. Extreme flexibility in the use of the sug- 
gestions is allowed. After all, to give versatility 
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to color application, there are more than two 
million perceptible colors! 

Great care must be displayed in color-lighting 
interiors where people and food are present. 
Just imagine what would happen to an appetite 
if you were served a green steak, blue milk, and 
brown salad! Or, worse yet, the mental effect it 





Here is an excellent example of the power of 
color. The motion picture producers spend 
thousands of dollars for colors in their sets for 
pictures which are to be shown only in black and 
white. The reason for this seemingly unneces- 
sary expenditure lies in the psychology of colors 
—the actors perform more unaffectedly and 





Materials 
Tan, Brown, and Red Leather 
Yellow 


Orange 


Purple and Violet 


Ultra Marine and Navy Violet 


Blue-Green and Yellow-Green 


White 


tones 





Mainlights 
Frost, Straw, dark Amber 


Frost, Amber, light Red 


Frost, Amber, Red 


Red Straw, Amber, medium Red 


Violet, Steel Blue, medium Blue 


Dark Green, Blue, Violet 


Red, Green, or/and Blue for 
tinting and dramatic effects 
Gray Steel Blue, Light Red, and Light 

Green for tinting and for warm 
or cool appearance 
Black Red for warm tones, Blue for cool 


Auxiliary Lights 

Frost for gray canvas 

Magenta for red leather 

Green and steel Blue for greenish 
accentuations, night and weird 
effects 

Blue-Green for dark green tones; 

Magenta for reddish and exciting 
effects 

Violet for deep red and Blue for 
purple hues 

Light Red and medium Red for 
warm tones 

Light Red for warm tones 
(winter) 

Amber for cool tones (summer) 

Straw to soften 

Amber for light yellow-green and 
watery effects with Orange 
fairly dark shades 


Frost to soften 








would have upon women whose meticulous 
make-up may be ruined by careless lighting. 
These are obvious instances of the psychological 
phases of colors. Knowledge about this physio- 
psychic relationship has been accumulating for 
many years. Hospitals have found that patients 
prefer light greens in wards and private rooms. 
Laboratories have discovered that many shades 
of blues act as sedatives, and darker blues as 
soporifics. Asylums proved that reds may have 
a quieting effect upon some mental cases but 
the reverse on others or on normal people. 
Only during the last decade has real advance 
been made in the physio-psychological classifica- 
tion of colors. Now we can select a certain blue 
or green with the fore-knowledge that it will 
make a room more “comfortable” for living or 
working. We can avoid tans, saffrons, and yel- 
low combinations in airplane decoration and in 
other transportation units, and. thus tend to 
overcome “travel sickness.” 
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with greater ease with natural colors in the set. 
Now, if the mere application of pigment colors 
has such remarkable, dramatic, and psychological 
effects upon human beings that are masters of 
their surroundings, isn’t it logical to believe that 
the effect of color everywhere is important? 

In the future the application of the psychology 
of colors will be universal. Whole cities will be 
known by their respective colors of lighting, 
thus indicating their identity to airplanes in 
flight and informing the air-travelers instantly 
of the position of the ship. Within the cities— 
streets, avenues and public buildings will assume 
their specific hues and tints of lighting to facil- 
itate recognition and orientation. We will come 
to live according to personal color charts for 
dress, home, and business, while motorists will 
be guided by color-lighted roads. 

There is an exciting future in the close collab- 
oration of the triumvirate—architect, illuminat- 
ing engineer, and color expert. §H. H. SCHEID 
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THE SMALL HOUSES SHOWN HERE ARE LOCATED 
NEAR CHICAGO. THE ARCHITECT USED BEVEL 
SIDING, HARBOR WATERPROOF PLYWOOD, LAN- 
NON STONE PAINTED WHITE, AND SHINGLED 
ROOFS. THE COST AVERAGED 40c A CUBIC FOOT 
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CLOSING AN ACTIVE SCHOOL 


A STATEMENT BY DEAN E. RAYMOND BOSSANGE 


The financial condition of New York Uni- 
versity at present necessitates economies and, 
notwithstanding our record, the Council has 
voted with much regret to discontinue the 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts on 
July 1, 1941, because it is not self-support- 
ing. This year, the tuition fees received 
would have exceeded the cost of administra- 
tion, instruction, and the clerical staff; not 
a bad showing when the high cost of our in- 
dividual criticisms in technical art courses is 
considered! But our deficit, based on Sep- 
tember registration figures, would have been 
about $30,000. It should be explained that 
$40,000 of our expenses was accounted for 
by the necessity of meeting our own rent off 
the campus, by janitor service, and our light 
bills, and by assuming a share of the general 
university overhead. Although some of the 
other schools of New York University pro- 
duced larger deficits, the Council decided to 
close this school to curtail expenses. 

This brings up the question of the relative 
importance of the various professions and 
the contribution of architecture to the com- 
munity. It is admitted that in the future 
there will be fewer architects in independent 
practice than in the past. Undoubtedly, 
vast projects of inevitable post war planning, 
Government, commercial organizations, and 
the Public Utilities will need a greater num- 
ber of architecturally trained men than ever 
before but they may not be called architects. 
The Architect’s training makes him invalu- 
able in the community. He is taught to 
plan; that is the very basis of his training. 
Can anyone deny we will need more men 
who can ?/am in the future than ever in the 
past? Our communities, our policies, our 
economics must be planned. Considerations 
and requirements of all kinds must be cor- 
related and—coordinated. That is the Ar- 
chitect’s field. : 
But the Architect can contribute even more. 
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His imagination can understand and fore- 


see needs; 
not merely 
physical 
needs but 
Man’s_ 2s- 
thetic and 
spiritual 
longings. 
The Archi- 
tect’s train- 
ing in the 
Human- 
ities, his 
knowledge 
or great 
aspirations and ideals, as revealed by the 
masterpieces of the past and present, will 
enable him to idealize our needs in terms of 





human beings, not of mere machines. The 
Architect is an artist and the world is not 
complete without art. Physical functionalism 
is not enough. Man’s longing for sympa- 
thetic, happiness-giving, elevating back- 
grounds for his daily life must be gratified. 
That is the Architect’s job. 

In September, 1926, the writer, then Direc- 
tor of the School of Architecture at Prince- 
ton University, was called to found a de- 
partment of Architecture at New York 
University. Columbia University’s School 
of Architecture was active and it would have 
been unwise to attempt to start a competing 
school. Ample provision existed here and 
elsewhere for the man who could afford five 
or six years at college. On the other hand, 
numerous draftsmen in offices, men of talent 
and ambition who aspired to be architects, 
had little opportunity to prepare for careers 
or for license examinations. 

An evening program therefore was offered, 
made up of appropriate courses in various 
departments of the University to which 
were added new courses as the need devel- 
oped. Starting with 33 students, the depart- 
ment grew rapidly and for the last years has 
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served an average of 500 students. When, 
a few years later, this State changed the re- 
quirements for the Architect’s license, mak- 
ing it practically necessary to be the grad- 
uate of an accredited School of Architecture, 
a complete program was gradually organ- 
ized with both day and night courses. 

The excellence of the work done by students 
who spent half or more of their time in 
offices, and thus combined theory and prac- 
tical experience, convinced the writer that 
this program was educationally sound. The 
school therefore has always encouraged stu- 
dents to take their courses on a part-time 
basis, in the day or evening according to cir- 
cumstances and studying on full time when 
unemployed. An exceptionally elastic sched- 
ule made this possible and no time limit was 
fixed for graduation. In other words, we or- 
ganized the school on the European Uni- 
versity System and the degree was awarded 
when requirements were fulfilled. 

The faculty likewise was appointed on a 
part-time basis and all its members were in 
active practice — architects, engineers, and 
artists. Such instructors had much authority 
in their courses. Our enthusiastic students, 
struggling to solve modern problems, felt in 
harmony with their professional advisors 
who were themselves struggling with the 
same problems in practice. Our active fac- 
ulty, supplemented by over 150 specialists; 
the location of the school near offices, stu- 
dios, and great modern buildings; numerous 
visits to exhibitions, shops, and field trips to 
plants and manufactories — all contributed 
to make our teaching real and modern. 

The combination of work in Architecture 
and Construction, Interior Design, Indus- 
trial Design and Mural Painting under one 
roof, gave our students the great advantage 
of seeing work in allied fields. In the Fresh- 
man Year all the students took the same 
courses. Specialization was purposely post- 
poned. Thus the student had opportunity to 
choose his field wisely. He received some 
instruction in other optional studies which 
greatly broadened his point of view and 
gave him technical versatility, enabling him 
to transfer to allied fields if circumstances 
made that necessary. 
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Some of our courses, new or departing from 
the conventional type, resulted from most 
conscientious study over a period of years. 
I refer for instance to Elements of Free De- 
sign, planned to stimulate the imagination, 
encourage originality, and break down inhi- 
bitions. It has had a wonderful influence on 
all our Freshmen. Our courses on the 
zesthetic character of materials, closely re- 
lated to design, proved inspiring and popu- 
lar. In architectural design our Structural 
Studies made our students conscious of con- 
struction and its influence on design, making 
the results more significant and organic. In 
history by means of numerous simple 
sketches (many from memory) we obliged 
students to observe and analyze composi- 
tions, plans, character, and proportion and 
thus gave them a better appreciation of what 
they studied. 

That our teaching was effective seems to be 
proved by the numerous prizes won by our 
students in the Beaux Arts competitions, 325 
high awards of which 169 were medals. The 
Paris Prize, the Diplome Prize, the Illumi- 
nation Engineers Prize, and the Emerson 
Prize were each won three times and the 
LeBrun, Rome, Rodgers, and Howe prizes 
were each won once. In competitions for cash 
prizes, our students have won a total of 
$31,200. More important than school prizes 
is the record of our graduates. About one- 
third are now Registered Architects and 
about a quarter are in independent practice. 
Of our 300 graduates none, as far as we 
know, are now unemployed. 

We did not however limit ourselves to serv- 
ing our matriculated students. We offered 
special courses (48 in the last years) for the 
profession and the public. Courses such as 


, the. Promotion of Business Ventures, Air- 


Conditioning, Real Estate Building Laws 
and Practice, Recent Mechanical Equip- 
ment, Housing and Community Planning, 
New Building Materials (23 firms partici- 
pated), Planning the Home, The New 
Building Code, and a Symposium on Indus- 
trial Design to which eleven of the leading 
designers contributed. These courses: were 
attended by more than 2,000 architects, pro- 
fessional men, and draftsmen. 
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BREAST WALLS. These are erected only to prevent weathering or dis- 
ruption of earth or other material which is in its undisturbed natural 
position and which is sufficiently cohesive and stable to support itself 
unless disturbed. Obviously, breast walls cannot be used to support 
earth whose angle is greater than the natural angle of repose. The fol- 
lowing table gives these values. 


Angle of 
Kind of Earth Repose 


W eight in Ibs. 
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Clay, plastic 

Gravel, clean 
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Soft Rotten Reck 

Hard Rotten Rock 
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Where the ground to be supported is firm and the strata are horizon- 
tal, breast walls are usually built more to protect than to sustain the 
earth. A trifling force skilfully applied to unbroken ground will keep 
in place a mass of material which, if once allowed to move, would crush 
a heavy wall. The strength of a breast wall must be increased when the 
strata to be supported incline down toward the wall. 


RETAINING WALLS. (See Data Sheet B4f.) These are constructed 
so that rotation or overturning due to the pressure of material behind 
the wall will be prevented. Where the ground freezes to an appreciable 
depth, the back of the wall should be sloped from below the frost line 
toward its top surface. This slope should be quite smooth to lessen the 
hold of the frost and prevent displacement. If the original ground is 
made irregular with steps and the earth well rammed in layers, the 
pressure will be less than where the earth is placed in layers sloping 
toward the earth. 


WATERPROOFING. The action of acids or alkalis in the ground water 
is destructive to concrete and in such locations a standard waterproofing 
material should be applied. If finished brick parapets occur on top of 
arg walls, a dampproof or waterproof course should be laid under 
them. 
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From Improvement Handbook, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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BASE COURSE. Well- 
drained level ground is the 
best site for a court. The site 
should be stripped of all sod 
down to uniformly firm ground 
and refilled with at least 4” 
of well tamped cinders. Where 
the sub-soil is firm sand, the 
cinder fill may be omitted. The 
base layer of concrete should 
be struck off to grade. 


WEARING COURSE. Ex- 
panded metal or wire mesh 
weighing not less than 60 
pounds per 100 square feet 
should be put down on the 
base course. The wearing or 
playing layer should be mixed 
and placed within 45 minutes 
after the base layer is struck 
off. It should be carefully 
brought to grade with a 
straightedge and wood floated. 
Grinding the surface with a 
machine shod with free, rapid 
cutting abrasive stones will 
give the smoothest and most 
satisfactory playing surface. 

Curing is very important 
and the surface should be kept 
continually wet for 7 days. 
Since no expansion joints are 
used, careful curing will pre 
vent surface checking of 
cracks. After curing the court 
should dry for 4 or 5 days 
before the playing lines are 
painted on, 


MARKING. All lines are 
3/4” wide and the dimensions 
on the drawing are from cen- 
ter to center of lines. A high 
quality paint made with «n oil 
or varnish base is satisfactory 
for use on concrete suriaces. 
For new construction less than 
6 months old, a zinc sulphate 
wash consisting of 3 pounds 
crystals to 1 gallon of water 
should be applied to the com 
crete surface to be paint 
Allow 48 hours for the zine 
sulphate treatment to dry. Re- 
move any crystals that appear 
on the surface before painting 
lines. 


From Portland Cement Association Document No. CP30. | 
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TYPICAL SECTIONS 


TREADS. The dimensions of treads will have to be an economic com- 
promise between the 2 conflicting factors: (1) Increasing the width of 
tread increases comfort by providing more leg room. but (2) reduces 
the sight line clearance. Treads vary from 2’-0” to 2’-6” with 2’-2” as 
an average. 


RISERS. Increasing the riser height increases the total height of the 
structure and its cost. The number of rows of seats and the assumed 
sight line clearance produce dimensions of 6” to 1’-6” for risers. 


WIDTH ALLOWED PER SPECTATOR. The complete disregard of 
spectator comfort is nowhere better shown than in the allotment of from 
1’-5” to 1’-61%4” in width to each spectator. Even the cheapest movie 
theater usually allows 19” and the better theaters have a substantial pro- 
portion of 20”, 21” and 22” wide seat spacings. 


SEATS AND SUPPORTS. Seats of 2 or 3 pieces are recommended as 
being less likely to warp than a single plank. Comfort and drainage are 
improved by tilting the seats slightly. Douglas fir, redwood, and Southern 
cypress which are free of pitch and kiln-dried or air-seasoned are most 
commonly used. Painting and preservative treatment increase the life 
of the wood. Supports attached to the risers facilitate cleaning, are 
easily placed. Supports are spaced 4’-0” o/c. Seats should be cut at 
expansion joints. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY. See Portland Cement Association ‘‘Concréte a 
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MONTHLY WASHINGTON REPORT 


COMPILED -BY A. D. TAYLOR OF CLEVELAND 


The following information is pre- 
pared each month as a result of ob- 
servations of activities in the different 
Government agencies, engaged in 
National Defense. The Editors wel- 
come comments and suggestions from 
readers as to the kind and extent of 
information which may be of the 
maximum interest to members of the 
technical and planning professions and 
to the building industry for whose 
benefit these monthly reports are pub- 
lished here. 


* 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


The May issue of this magazine was 
confined largely to those problems 
concerned with the western part of 
the country and therefore no Wash- 
ington Repert was included in that 
issue. 

There is every indication that the fur- 
ther construction program will be 
greatly expanded in all of its aspects 
concerned with the development of 
new cantonments, ordnance projécts, 
and private industry. 

The appropriation approximating four 
billion three hundred and ninety mil- 
lion dollars made available under the 
Fifth Supplemental Defense Appro- 
priation Act, together with other ap- 
priations provides funds for this fur- 
ther activity. 


* 


DEFENSE HOUSING 


Under “Release No. 92” from the 
office of the Federal Works Agency, 
i tentative list of new housing projects 
's being announced. This list is avail- 
ible upon application to the Federal 
\Vorks Agency in Washington, D. C. 
These projects will’ be allocated 
inainly to the United States Housing 
Authority and to the Public Buildings 
Administration. To the date of pre- 
paring this report, the allocation to 
these respective agencies had not been 
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officially announced and for those 
who are interested in this specific al- 
location, communications should be 
sent to the United States Housing 
Authority and to the Public Buildings 
Administration for information upon 
these respective housing programs. 
There is much increased evidence of 
further defense housing being devel- 
oped through private capital in con- 
nection with industries where such 
housing will be of a permanent char- 
acter. 

There is also evidence of increased 
employment of offices of architects, 
engineers, and landscape architects in 


private practice, to provide the re-' 


quired technical planning services on 
defense housing projects. 


* 


FEES FOR TECHNICAL 


SERVICES 


During the past week a large com- 
mittee representing the professions of 
architecture, civil engineering, land- 
scape architecture and mechanical en- 
gineering met at the office of the 
Federal Works Administrator with 
representatives from the Federal 
Works Administration, the Housing 
Authority, the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration, and the Works Progress 
Administration to further discuss the 
question of fees to be paid for the 
services of architects, engineers, and 
landscape architects on Defense 
Housing and on regular low rent 
housing projects. 

Further consideration is being given 
to this problem by representatives of 
the Government and it is hoped that 
a solution will be found on which to 
determine a basis of fees generally ac- 
ceptable to the representatives of 
these Government agencies and of 
the respective technical planning pro- 
fessions.s 

In a recent statement from the 
United States Housing Authority it 





was indicated that the engineers and 
landscape architects employed through 
the architect’s offices to provide serv- 
ices on Defense Housing Projects are 
not required to pay time and one-half 
for overtime except as such is required 
by laws of States in which such work 
is being done. On Defense Housing 
Projects, architects are being em- 
ployed on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis, 
under which arrangements the 
moneys contracted to be paid by the 
architect for the supplemental services 
are considered as a part of the archi- 
tect’s reimbursable expense. 


* 


CANTONMENTS AND 
ORDNANCE PROJECTS 


With the increase in the army per- 
sonnel to approximately four million 
men, as now reported, there will be 
a number of new cantonment and 
ordnance projects. This list to date 
has not been published, although sites 
are being selected and negotiations 
are being concluded for the employ- 
ment of the architeqgs-engineers to 
proceed with the necessary planning 
as soon as the sites for the proposed 
projects are finally determined. At 
the time that these projects are an- 
nounced, the architects-engineers will 
have been selected. In all probability 
a considerable proportion of this new 
program of planning will be placed in 
the hands of architects-engineers who 
have heretofore been employed on 
similar kinds of projects in the pro- 
gram of construction now near com- 
pletion. 

It is most likely that, for these further 
projects, on which there will probably 
be more time for the preparation of 
plans an effort will be made to have 
the plans and specifications completed 
to the extent necessary for lump sum 
bids, if on further consideration such 
method of contracting for this work 
seems to be a practicable procedure in 
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view of the emergency. There is some 
difference of opinion among qualified 
contractors and among the members 
of the planning professions as to the 
practicability of this method of com- 
pleting this kind of work, especially 
on the major cantonment projects. 


* 


LEGISLATION 
Bill No. H. R. 4545 to provide Com- 


munity Facilities was reported in the 
April issue as having been passed by 
Congress. This bill, for some reason, 
has been delayed and was reported 
upon favorably by the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House of Representatives, and will be 
discussed on the floor of the House 
on May 10. In all probability this 
Bill, which will make 150 million 
dollars available for community facil- 
ities as reported in the April issue, will 
be passed before these notes are pub- 


lished. 
* 


OPPORTUNIST ires 
FOR EMPLOYMENT 


There continues to be a great amount 
of misdirected energy expended by 
members of the technical planning 
professions in seeking employment to 
provide professional services on De- 
fense Projects. There will be a very 
limited amount of employment for 
offices in private practice on major 
defense projects on contracts direct 
with government agencies, especially 
in the Construction Division of the 
War Department and in the Navy. 
There will be greater opportunities 
for employment on Defense Housing 
Projects and on projects for private 
industry financed through Govern- 
ment loans and otherwise. 

There will be opportunities for em- 
ployment of many members of the 
technical planning professions on a 
salary basis and for a very limited 
period (approximating 3 to 5 months) 
through the offices of the architects- 
engineers commissioned to provide 
services in the design of new canton- 
ments and ordnance projects. 


* 
AIR CORPS ACTIVITIES 


The Air Corps is rapidly expanding 
its activities. A considerable number 


of new sites for air fields, to be used . 


for various kinds of military activities, 
are being selected in different parts 
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of the country, requiring the services 
of engineers and other technical men 
for their layout and development. 
The final detailed design of these 
fields is being done through the Corps 
of Engineers. 

The preliminary work of site selec- 
tion and general layout for these new 
air fields; many of which will be ex- 
tensions of existing municipal air 
fields, will be done by members of the 
technical professions employed on a 
salary basis in the Air Corps. The de- 
tailed plans and construction and the 
supervision of construction will be 


performed by the Corps of Engineers. 
* 


SELECTION OF SITES 


Through the offices of the Zone 
Quartermaster investigating boards 
have been studying and preparing re- 
ports on sites for proposed canton- 
ments and ordnance projects. The 
sites for all of these projects will have 
been selected prior to the time that 
this report is in print. “Criteria” for 
the selection of sites to be used for 
cantonments have been prepared un- 


‘der the supervision of the Quarter- 


master General’s Office and may be 
available to the members of the tech- 
nical professions who are especially in- 
terested in the procedure being fol- 
lowed for the selection of such sites. 
A most thorough analysis of these 
prospective sites is being made prior 
to the final selection. To the extent 
that highly specialized and technical 
knowledge is required on_ specific 
problems relating to the determina- 
tion of the sites, such consulting serv- 
ices are employed through the Zone 
Constructing Quartermaster’s Of- 
fices, a list of which offices may be 
procured through the Constructing 
Division of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Office in Washington. 


* 


C.C.C. PROGRAM 


The opportunities for employment of 
the technical planning professions in 
connection with the C.C.C. Program 
are rapidly decreasing because of the 
curtailment of the C.C.C. activities. 
Under the present conditions, where 
industry requires so many of the 
younger men heretofore unemployed 
and enrolled in C.C.C. camps, the 
enrollment in these camps is rapidly 
being reduced, with the result that 
this part of the program will be much 
curtailed. 


BULLETINS PUBLISHED 


Bulletins covering problems of sew- 
age, water supply, railroads, roads, 
site planning, and surveys and maps 
have been published for limited dis- 
tribution among the architects-engi- 
neers and others, by the Construction 
Division of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Office. For those members of 
the technical planning _ professions 
especially interested in the contents of 
these bulletins, it is possible that to a 
limited extent, copies may be avail- 
able. 


* 
W.P.A. PROJECTS 


A rather extensive program is actually 
developing for the use of W.P.A. 
labor in performing certain phases of 
the construction program not in- 
cluded in the initial appropriations for 
the development of cantonments and 
other army posts, including some of 
the housing. This work is confined 
largely to problems of finished grad- 
ing, recreation areas, walks, and 
planting. In all of this work, the 
planning for which is being diverted, 
so far as is practicable to offices in 
private practice, there should be op- 
portunities for additional employment 
especially of engineers and landscape 
architects in completing these camp 
development plans and other plans. 
* 


ZONE OFFICES 


The procedure of decentralization of 
design and construction activities 
continues in the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s organization. Zone architects 
and zone engineers are functioning 
in these zone quartermasters’ offices 
(nine zone offices scattered through- 
out the United States). It is quite 
probable that zone landscape archi- 
tects or site planners will be appointed 
in these offices to collaborate with the 
engineers and architects in the plan- 
ning problems. 

The major contracts for architect- 
engineers’ services will be negotiated 
through the Contract Board in the 
Construction Division of the War 
Department and supplementary con- 
tracts for technical planning services 
to the extent required on_ special 
planning problems will be negotiated 
in the field through the architect- 
engineers with the approval of the 
Local Constructing Quartermaster 
and the Zone Constructing Quarter- 
master’s Office. 


May 8, 1941 
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DEFENSE WORK BY 


STUDENTS 








AT UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DESCRIBED BY PROFESSOR ARNOLD 


A Defense Housing project for 200 
families has recently been completed 
and placed on exhibition by a group 
of eight senior architectural students 
at the University of New Hampshire, 
which has proved of keen interest to 
them and to the public as well. 

This project was selected by the 
students for a semester’s design work 
because of the current interest in De- 
fense Housing for the Portsmouth, 
N. H., Navy Yard District 12 miles 
away. It was also selected because it 
provided them with the opportunity 
to correlate their architectural design 
training to actual needs and site con- 
ditions, and to gain the valuable ex- 
perience of co-operating with the 
various civic and planning officials 
who were consulted, and collaborat- 
ing with each other during the de- 
velopment of the project. While this 
was a student project it was, never- 
theless, carried out in the most practi- 
cal and professional manner possible. 

In view of the magnitude of the 
project the work was done in stages 
of group collaboration and individual 
work. The entire group collaborated 
in the research, survey work, site 
selection, and in the development of 
the site. Each student, according to 
his “bent,” selected a particular phase 
of the survey work in which he was 
most interested. One went to the 
navy yard office to determine the 
amount and type of housing needed, 
another to the city engineer and ap- 
praiser for street, sewer, water layout 
and land values, still another to the 
Regional Planning Commission to 
determine the trend of residential de- 
velopment in relation to the commer- 
cial, industrial, educational and recre- 
ational planning, and so on until all 
the data was collected. This material 
was then compiled, presented graphi- 
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cally and tabulated so that it could be 
used by all in selecting and planning 
the site. 

The development of the site was 
an interesting phase of the work. 
After the site was selected, the seniors 
went to work making contour maps, 
spotted all the trees and made relief 
models of the area, cardboard layers 
to scale indicated rising knolls and ir- 
regular ground and from these was 
determined the most natural and 
practical layout for sewer, water 
mains and general street design. 
Then each student, armed with all 
the data, made an independent pre- 
liminary subdivision study of the site. 
All of these studies were then judged 
by the students with the assistance of 
planning consultants and critic and 
the best features of each noted. Fol- 
lowing this, a second prelim was 
made by each student, incorporating 
in his new design the best features of 
the previous study. These were again 
judged and the three students with 
the most outstanding schemes collab- 
orated in the development of the final 
subdivision layout. Others in the 
class, according to their ability, made 
a scale model of the development 
showing the street layout and location 
of all housing; another group pre- 
pared the financial statement of the 
development including improved land 
cost, street and individual lot cost, etc. 
In this final subdivision area of 46 
acres provisions were made for 200 
families in single, double, terrace and 
apartment house dwellings. The area 
also included a nursery and a play- 
ground for children in the neighbor- 
hood and a small business section. 

The next phase of the work was 
individual. Each architect of the 
future selected a type of dwelling 
within the- development most to his 
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liking and designed it to conform 
with the others. This procedure re- 
sulted in some very interesting col- 
laboration and architectural develop- 
ment. In all cases the housing design 
presented a major difficulty. Since 
Portsmouth is noted for its fine old 
colonial houses, it was considered to 
be in good taste to retain this atmos- 
phere, but little creative value existed 
in copying or modifying the houses of 
the old school. It was finally decided 
to make the houses of a modern de- 
sign that would fit into the Ports- 
mouth scene. Thus each student was 
able to work on plans of entirely new 
creation in which old and new mate- 
rials, sunlight, ventilation, privacy, 
economy and good lines were the 
basic consideration. It was surprising 
how well the modern house so de- 
signed blends with the better historic 
buildings in the Portsmouth district. 

Models illustrating their detailed 
drawings. of. the houses next were 
made by the students, with each 
family’s dwelling including a living 
and dining area, kitchen, sleeping 
quarters for four persons, bath and 
garage. All single houses were de- 
signed to save space and to serve the 
utmost flexibility in use, with the ex- 
terior devoid of the customary front 
and rear treatment, but designed with 
an all-round attractiveness which 
lends each house to varied placement 
in the development without additional 
changes. The double houses were 
completely divided to ensure privacy 
and yet were epen to their respective 
garden area. A new idea for Ports- 
mouth was the incorporation into the 
project of a terrace house—an inno- 
vation which finds six houses built to- 
gether in a staggered pattern, thus 
utilizing the maximum sunlight area. 
Another innovation was the eight- 
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apartment house design which al- 
lowed each apartment full depth of 
the building and a direct access to 
stairs which also screened the porch 
of each apartment. In all design the 
garages were made an integral part 
of the dwelling. 

The major consideration in plan- 
ning the project was low cost. Land 
values and costs of labor and mate- 
rials were carefully figured to odd 
cents. According to the estimates of 
the young architects, none of the 
dwellings would be expensive. Single 
houses, including landscaping, would 
be in the $4,000 to $5,000 class, 
double houses in the $8,000 class, and 
terrace and apartment houses $36,- 
000 to $40,000. The entire project 
complete for 200 families could be 
built for slightly less than $1,000,- 
000. 

The most gratifying factor in the 
whole experiment was the fine col- 
laboration amongst the students, the 
splendid co-operation of the civic offi- 
cials with the students, and the keen 
interest shown by the public in the 
development when exhibited. Several 
requests for designs were received by 
the students as a result of their work 
on the project. 

It will be of particular interest to 
compare this student project with 
those of the government housing 
project designed by the procurement 
division. Judging from the sites al- 
ready selected and the houses under 
construction, I am betting on my 
students. A. P. 


THREE STEPS IN THE DESIGN OF DE- 
FENSE HOUSING BY NEW HAMPSHIRE 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ARE SHOWN 
AT THE LEFT: “INDIVIDUAL WORK” 
(TOP) AS HAMILTON MYERS PUTS 
FINISHING TOUCHES ON THE MODEL 
OF A TYPICAL ONE-FAMILY HOUSE; 
“DISCUSSION” OF A SIX-FAMILY TER- 
RACE HOUSE BY RICHARD WINN, 
ABBOTT JONES, LLOYD HALL, EDWARD 
MARCOTTE, AND HARRY ROOTH; AND 
“COLLABORATION” ON A_ PROJECT 
MODEL BY HALL, MYERS AND WINN 
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Vibration and Noise Problem Solved 


ed 


in Development Near R. R. Tracks 





WILMETTE, ILL.—Oddly enough, the same convenience to transportation which 
makes a new group of houses in Wilmette so attractive might have been a formidable 
drawback had it not been for USG Plastering Systems. The many trains passing by 
daily on nearby tracks might easily set up vibrations strong enough to crack the finish 
plaster as ordinarily applied. However USG Resilient Rocklath ceilings and Brid- 





‘“‘NEWS-FACTS”’ Makes Bow 


This is the first in the series of four-page 
inserts to appear in PENCIL POINTS. 
With thousands of building products to 
choose from, we think we owe it to busy 
architectural men to make the understand- 
ing of USG building products as simple 
and practical as we can. 

We want to pack these four pages full 
of pertinent NEWS and useful FACTS. 
News items will show how USG mate- 
rials and research are contributing to the 
nation’s need for good construction, com- 
bined with economy and speed. Through 
the media of drawings, specifications and 
concise descriptions we hope to make it 
easy for you to make a confident selection 
of USG products, and to then detail and 
specify their installation. 

We welcome correspondence. Address 
the Editor of News-Facts, Dept. 122, 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago. 
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joint walls reduce the effects of noise and 
vibrations, and has made it possible to 
place 39 charming homes in a location 
which would otherwise have been con- 
demned as unsuitable. 

Vibration is not the only cause of cracked 
plaster which is overcome by the floating 
construction of Resilient ceilings and the 
unique handling of end joints in Bridjoint 
construction. Settling of foundations, warp- 
ing and twisting of framing also result in 
plaster cracks in a large percentage of frame 
buildings. USG Plastering Systems mini- 
mize such cracks. These Wilmette homes will 
not have streaked ceilings, either. 





Although this issue of News-Facts describes 
only three applications of USG Resilient Plas- 
tering Systems to wood framing, other types 
are also available. All the advantages of the 
Resilient construction can be obtained for in- 
stallation over furring, steel studs, masonry, 
suspended ceilings. Metal lath, too, can be 
used in place of Rocklath. 











































US G MEN OFFER SERVICE 


Manufacturers’ representatives who call on 
architects must not only know their own 
products but must have an understanding 
of architectural problems if they are to be 
welcome in the architectural office. USG has 
a service staff of over 500 men—trained in 
the skilled and economical use of today’s 
better and safer building materials. 

Whether it is a matter of construction or 
of specification writing, these men are always 
eager to be of assistance to you. Architectural 
specification writers need have no fear that 
job mechanics will have difficulty using USG 
methods or materials because a USG field 
representative will be glad to go to the job 
to instruct the workmen in the most eco- 
noinical and speedy methods of installation. 








he . 
Boy! Has this Rocklath got Suction*?!! 





MATERIALS SPEED DEFENSE 


FORT BENNING, GA.—USG Gyplap is 
helping Uncle Sam prepare army camp build- 
ings almost 5 times as fast as ordinary sheath- 
ing could! Barracks at Fort Benning are 
now going up for the 2nd Armored Division. 
The use of USG Gyplap sheathing has en- 
abled each workman to average 2400 square 
feet per 8-hour day! A good average per 
man for diagonal wood sheathing is 500 
square feet per day! Gyplap not only goes 
up fast but it is fireproof along with all its 
other well-known advantages. Seven out of 
10 army camp barracks are Gyplap-sheathed! 


*U. S. Bureau of Standards tests show a bond of 
864 lbs. per sq. ft. betweer Rocklath and plaster. 
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A. I. A. FILE No. 20 A. I. A. FILE No. 20 


NOTE—Use only the paragraphs which are applicable. Notes in small 
type are explanatory and are not a part of the Specification. Additional 
copies of this Specification will be gladly supplied on request—to be used 
for interlining and crossing out in preparing copy for typing. 

1. GENERAL CONDITIONS. The current edition of the 


A. I. A. General Conditions are part of this Specification. 


2. WORK INCLUDED. This Section comprises the appli- 
cation of Resilient Rocklath ceilings to (.. . identify ceiling areas .. .), 
and the application of (. . . Resilient, Bridjotnt or Nail-on . . .) 
Rocklath walls to (. . . identify wall areas . . .), as hereinafter de- 
scribed and specified. Plastered wall, ceiling or roof areas which 
separate heated spaces from unheated spaces or from the outdoors 
are to be lathed with Insulating Rocklath. Lath all other areas with 
(. . . standard or Perforated . . .) Rocklath. 


On the last page of this folder will be found a complete descrip- 
tion of Nail-on, Bridjoint and Resilient construction. 


3. WORK NOT INCLUDED. (... List all wall and ceil- 


ing areas which are unfinished or to receive other finish . . .). 


4. MATERIALS. Use clips and 3%” x 1'—4” x 4’—0” 
Rocklath made by the United States Gypsum Co., Chicago. 


5. APPLICATION IN GENERAL. = The installation 
procedure recommended by the manufacturer must be followed 
exactly. If workmen are employed who are unfamiliar with the 
method of installation specified the Architect will, upon request of 
the Contractor, secure the services of a United States Gypsum Com- 
pany field representative to instruct mechanics at the job. 


6. RESILIENT WALLS AND CEILINGS. Nail a 
No. 2 clip to each stud at ceiling-wall angle. Butt clips to the under- 
side of joists where joists run at right angles to wall and line clips 
on other 2 sides to same level. Run ceiling courses at right angles 
to joists. Start ceiling construction in a corner of the room by 
engaging the edge of the 
Rocklath in the No. 2 
clips. Place No. 1 clips at 
free edge of Rocklath and 
nail clips to side of joists. 
Work from opposite sides 
of the room so that by 
bending the clip prongs 
the last course can be 
swung into place and the 
prongs bent back. 

Install top course of 
Rocklath on walls by plac- 
ing top edge into the 
prongs of the No. 2 clips ae 
and then securing Rock- POPU MMI cin pcrasdo rity IS) 
lath at all studs with 
(...No. 1 or No. 4...) clips nailed to each stud. 

Apply 2 courses of Rocklath from ceiling downward. Then nail 
a No. 2 clip to each stud butting the clip to the base ground. 
Place (... No. 1 or No. 4... .) clips over the upper edge of the 
lower course and nail clips to each stud. 


ent ROCKLATH 
ronstruct ior 


























grounds nailed to stu 


Nailing of the No. 1 clips is to the side of stud. Where the stud 
spaces are filled with wool insulating material a No. 4 clip which is 
face nailed should be used instead of the No. 1. 

Continue with successive courses upward in a similar manner, 
breaking all end joints. To fit the last wall course of Rocklath 
into place, bend the prongs of the clips outward so that the Rocklath 
can be swung into place and the prongs then bent back. 


6. RESILIENT CEILINGS AND BRIDJOINT 
WALLS. Install a 34” thick strip of Rocklath not less than 3” 
wide to the bottom of the joists at the ceiling angle entirely around 
the ceiling area. First place W33 corner clips 16” o/c along the top 
of the first board. Lift the first board into place and push the tops 
of the clips firmly against the bottom of the Rocklath strip. Nail 
the board near the bottom edge with 2 nails 4” o/c at each stud. 

The foregoing paragraph does not allow the edges of the ceiling 
to “float,” since the edge is in solid contact with the framing. If it 


is desired to have the edges of the ceiling fully resilient, use the 
following paragraph instead of the one immediately above. 


Place No. 2 clips 16” o/c with prongs down at the ceiling-wali 
angle. Engage the top edge of the boards in the clips and nail the 
board near the bottom edge with 2 nails 4” o/c at each stud. 

Place wall boards so 
ends fall between studs. 
Work down from the ceil- 
ing toward the floor, 
breaking end joints in 
successive courses. Nail 
Rocklath 4” o/c vertically 
at every stud bearing. 
Use No. W2z2 Bridjoint 
clips so that every inter- 
section of a vertical and 
a horizontal joint will be 
supported by a clip. 

Run ceiling courses at 
right angles to joists. Start 
the ceiling construction in 
a corner of the room by 
engaging the edge of the Rocklath in the clips at the ceiling-wall 
angles. Next place No. | clips at the free edge and nail clips to 
joist. Work from opposite sides of the room so that by bending 
the clip prongs the last course can be swung into place and the 
prongs then bent back. 


6. RESILIENT CEILINGS & NAIL-ON WALLS. 
Install a 38” thick strip of Rocklath not less than 3” wide to the 
bottom of the joists at the ceiling angle entirely around the ceiling 
area. Place W33 corner clips 16” o/c along the top of the first 
board. Lift the first board into place and push the tops of the clips 
firmly against the bottom of the Rocklath strip. Nail the board near 
the bottom edge with 2 nails 4” o/c at each stud. 


Ceiling Construction 
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The foregoing paragraph does not allow the edges of the ceiling 
to “‘float,” since the edge is in solid contact with the framing. If it 
is desired to have the edges of the ceiling fully resilient, use the 
following paragraph instead of the one immediately above. 


Place No. 2 clips 16” o/c with prongs down at the ceiling-wall 
angle. Engage the top edge of the boards in the clips and nail the 
board near the bottom edge with 2 nails at each stud. 

Place the boards so that the abutting end joints are broken and 
occur on studs. Nail Rocklath at ends with 5 nails and all inter- 
mediate bearings 4” o/c vertically. 

Run ceiling courses at right angles to joists. Start the ceiling con- 
struction in a corner of the room by engaging the edge of the 
Rocklath in the clips at the ceiling-wall angle. Next place No. 1 
clips at the free edge and nail clips to joists. Work from opposite 
sides of the room so that by bending the clip prongs the last course 
can be swung into place and the prongs then bent back. 





Under Carpentry specify studding and joists 16” o/c; specify 
grounds as detailed at the right. 
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USG Plastering Systems 
The drawings and specifications on these 
pages describe 3 types of construction which 
employ USG plastering systems. These sys- 
tems have been developed to produce plas- 
tered wall and ceiling construction which 
combines economy and speedy erection with 
other desirable advantages not found in con- 
ventional construction. The systems described 

make use of Rocklath as a plaster base. 


Rocklath Characteristics 
Varieties. Rocklath is in the form of boards 

made of gypsum encased in a tough, fibrous 
covering. Extreme care in the control of pro- 
duction results in a product of known and 
uniform quality. Rocklath is available 1/—4” 
x 2’-8” and 1-4” x 4'-0”, 3%” thick. Three 
types are manufactured as follows: 

Standard Rocklath 

Perforated Rocklath 

Insulating Rocklath 


These products are identical except that the 
Perforated Rocklath provides a mechanical 
bond by means of regularly spaced perfora- 
tions, and Insulating Rocklath has a thin 
smooth sheet of bright aluminum foil mounted 
on one side. Applied with the foil side next 
to the frame and facing a dead air space In- 
sulating Rocklath provides insulation equiva- 
lent to that of 14” fiber insulating board. 

Use standard or Perforated Rocklath for in- 
terior partition and ceiling surfaces, combined 
with Insulating Rocklath on framing which 
is subjected to a temperature difference. 

Incombustible. Rocklath provides a con- 
tinuous fireproof sheet over the entire wall 
and ceiling area which helps to confine fire to 
the room in which it originates. 





Inactive. Rocklath does not expand, warp 
or buckle when wet plaster is applied over it; 
consequently it will not shrink and cause 
cracks when the plaster dries. 

Bond. In U. S. Bureau of Standards tests, 
a pull of 6 Ibs. per sq. in. (864 Ibs. per sq. ft.) 
was required to separate plaster from standard 
Rocklath, providing a safety factor of 144. 

Moisture. The 34” of gypsum seals off the 
moisture of the fresh plaster from the frame 
and thus prevents the swelling and subse- 
quent shrinking of wood members. 


Resilient Ceilings 

The USG Resilient Plastering System per- 
mits Rocklath to be attached to wood joists 
by means of spring clips to form a “floating” 
ceiling. This construction performs three 
functions. First, it minimizes plaster cracks 
resulting from frame movement; second, it 
eliminates lath and joist marks; third, it re- 
duces sound transmission. 

Spring clips take up and absorb structural 
displacement strains caused by moisture, 
settlement or vibration. The USG Rocklath 
itself cannot change as a result of the applica- 
tion of wet plaster. 

The pattern of wood lath and framing on 
walls and ceilings appears because the plaster 
is warmer where it touches wood, cooler be- 
tween. Air borne moisture and dust clings to 
the cool areas. Resilient construction holds 
the plaster away from the wood framing, 
providing more uniform temperatures and 
making streaks less likely to appear. 

In rigid construction sound vibrations are 
transmitted to the framing and through the 
ceiling. In Resilient construction the clips 
dampen the vibration, reducing the intensity 
of the sound passing through the ceiling. 





Resilient Ceilings and 
Resilient Walls 


Resilient construction on the walls—as well 
as the ceilings—is particularly desirable when 
the transmission of sound from adjacent 
rooms is a problem. 


Resilient Ceilings and 
Bridjoint Walls 

The combination of Resilient ceilings with 
Bridjoint walls is especially recommended for 
all usual occupancies. 

In ordinary construction the displacement 
of a stud will stress the weakest point in the 
lathing—at the meeting of end joints. In 
Bridjoint wall construction the ends of the 
Rocklath units come between the supports 
and not on them. The end joints are rein- 
forced by Bridjoint clips—eliminating joints 
at the supports and minimizing the cracking 
of the finished plaster. 

The Rocklath at corners and at ceiling 
angles is not nailed to the framework but is 
reinforced with Bridjoint corner clips. This 
prevents the transmission of stresses at these 
points to the lath and plaster and eliminates 
strain cracks. The Bridjoint System saves the 
cost of metal lath corner reinforcement and 
the labor of applying it. 

All odd lengths of the Rocklath can be 
used. Since nailing is not necessary at the 
ends of the boards, 25 per cent fewer nails 
are required. 


Resilient Ceilings and 
Nail-on Walls 
The combination of advantages obtained by 
combining Resilient ceiling construction with 
Nail-on wall construction results in the great- 
est economy consistent with dependability. 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM PRODUCTS 


USG PLASTERING SYSTEMS. Construction methods for applying Rocklath or Metal 


Lath to wood frame, steel or masonry, to reduce sound transmission and to minimize plaster cracks 


and joist streaking. 


SHEETROCK. Fireproof Gypsum panel material for dry wall construction to receive paint, 
wall paper or any other decoration. Also available predecorated. 


WEATHERWOOD. A panel material combining construction, insulation and sound deaden- 


ing with interior finish. 


PAINT. New Principle interior paints which are quick drying, light reflecting, free from 
objectionable odor, cleanable. They have high coverage and high opacity. Also primer and cold 
water paints and paints for exterior and interior masonry surfaces. 


TRUSSTEEL STUDS. 


erection and non-inflammability. 


A system of light weight hollow steel partition framing, for speedy 


INTERIOR PLASTER AND STUCCO. Fifty varieties including the famous Red Top 


Plaster, for every building need. 


PLASTER BASES. 


and light weight economical Pyrobar gypsum partition tile. 


A complete line of standard metal laths, gypsum lath, metal accessories 


ACOUSTIC MATERIALS. Tile, metal tile, board, and plaster products for controlling 


reverberation and quieting sound. 


THERMAL INSULATION. Board, blanket, loose fill and reflective types. 


ROOFS, FLOORS AND PARTITIONS. 


Pre-cast and poured gypsum slabs, and ribbed 


steel decks for roofs and floors. Gypsum block for partitions and fireproofing. 


SIDING. Asbestos cement siding in a variety of colors, also with self-cleaning Glatex surface. 


SHINGLES. Asphalt and asbestos cement shingles in a variety of styles and colors. 
SHEATHING. An insulating board type in addition to Gyplap, the fireproof gypsum board 


sheathing. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sales Offices 


1106 National Savings Bank Bldg. 
1726 Candler Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md Court Square Bldg. 
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Detroit, Mich 7310 Woodward Ave. 
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Indianapolis. Ind.....1015 Architects’ and Builders' Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo 4638 Mill Creek Pkwy. 
Los Angeles, Calif 807 Architects Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis (At Mill) 439 W. Oregon St. 
Minneapolis, Minn 2510 Foshay Tower 
New York, N. Y 1230 Sixth Ave. 
Omaha, Neb 312 Woodmen of the World Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa 1616 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 1905 Commonwealth Bldg. 
Portland, Ore 302 Spalding Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo 8032 Forsyth Blvd. 
Salt Lake City, Utah... Dooly Bidg. 
San Francisco, Calif 2501 Harrison St. 
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Salesmen Become Mechanics to Prove 


Claims on Ease of Sheetrock Erection 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—Maybe Architects Boyum, Schubert & Sorenson winked a 
skeptical eye or maybe it was only mental telepathy. At any rate, USG Salesmen 
W. C. Petty and Jack Hazellhurst felt that it would be a lot more convincing to 


demonstrate, rather than just to talk about, 
how easy Sheetrock with Perf-a-Tape 
joints could be installed and finished. The 
house was framed and enclosed so these sales- 
men undertook the rdles of mechanics to 
finish a living room 12’ x 20’ x 8’. 

And did they prove their story! Thirty- 
six hours later the room walls were not only 
finished with Sheetrock and Perf-a-Tape 
joints—but were also completely painted. 








Neither of these salesmen was an experienced 
carpenter. One had made some “sets” out 
of Sheetrock for photographic illustrations, 
the other had never installed a piece of Sheet- 
rock before. Yet these salesmen were able to 
bring a good sized room from the rough 
framing stage to the occupancy stage in ex- 
actly a day and a half! 

P.S. The Architects have used Sheetrock 
on 4 new houses! 








This $15,000 brick house was designed by 


Architect Thorald Thorsen for Dr. Stam of 
Forest City, lowa. Recessed Edge Sheetrock 2" thick was applied in February. The Sheet- 
rock in the bath, kitchen and on all ceilings was painted—the balance papered. 





No Ersatz Here 


An Associated Press story from Berlin re- 
veals that artificial resin, one of Germany’s 
most widely used ersatz materials, has been 
adapted to the making of plasterer’s floats, 
darbies and water levels. In America a new 
knife has been made from plastic, to be used 
for the installation of USG Perf-a-Tape joints. 
Plastic was used not because it was a substi- 
tute, but because it has the flexibility and 
slippage required for this work. 
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NEW USG SHEETROCK IDEA BOOK 

A 36-page booklet showing Sheetrock 
interiors designed by George Fred Keck, 
Chicago architect, is just off the press. 
This book is 84” x 11”, full color. A 
basement recreation room on page 8 is 
bristling with ideas—as are the other il- 
lustrations used in the booklet. Copies 
may be obtained from the Editor of News- 
Facts, Dept. U. S. Gypsum Com- 
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Wallpaper over curved walls of 2” Recessed 
Edge Sheetrock. ]. H. Mitchell, Architect. 





EDITORIAL ON “CURVES” 


One of the most famous design professors 
in a well-known architectural school used to 
tell his students that a compass was like a 
violin—at once the easiest and the most difh- 
cult instrument to master. It’s fun to draw 
circles. But it is also dangerous for the 
nouveau. 

In Modern architecture skilled designers 
are rediscovering the curve in plan in both 
traditional and contemporary work. Psychol- 
ogists have a theory to account for the optical 
pleasure of the human in viewing a curve. 
Whether it is a circular or some other conic 
section, the muscular effort involved in eye 
movement required to follow curves is grad- 
ual and smooth and gives us a physiological 
basis for our appreciation of cirved lines and 
forms—as opposed to the unpleasant convul- 
sive muscular movements of the eye in fol- 
lowing irregular and angular lines. The con- 
fining of human movement in architecture 
by means of curves creates the same ease of 
physical and optical flow that Nature has 
utilized in the winding stream. The law of 
organic growth is based on the parabola. 
Earlier forms of panel materials were 
handicapped in many cases by the impossibil- 
ity of forming curved surfaces with them. 
USG Sheetrock might be thought of at first 
blush as being a rigid and inflexible sheet 
material. However, it is readily bent to 
curved forms as can be seen in the illustra- 
tion of the stair hall in the H. W. Bunker 
residence, shown above, designed by Archi- 
tect James H. Mitchell, San Francisco. Ex- 
tensive research in developing the composi- 
tion of the core*has given Sheetrock extremely 
high elasticity and has reduced its brittleness. 
Dry bending as a practical job operation is 








pany, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago. 





the result of this elasticity. 
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What is Sheetrock? 


Sheetrock is an interior wall and ceiling 
material in the form of large, lightweight 
panels which are installed directly to stand- 
ard 16°-spaced wood furring or framing or 
over any type of existing walls and ceilings. 
Sheetrock provides an interior wall finish 
which is pre-cast at the factory and is erected 
by carpenters. The various types of Sheet- 
rock are either self-decorating or provide a 
base upon which to apply any decorative 
treatment. 


4'-0" WIDE SHEETROCK 
Thickness 


%",%" 





tLengths from | tRelative Cost 
6 to 12 ft. B 





Recessed Edge 





Square Edge 6 to 12 ft. A 





Wood Grained %,” 


Any of the above are available with insu- 
lating foil back at slight additional cost. 


%,” | 6 to 10 ft. D 


6to 10 ft. Cc 











Insulating 





Tile Board 














+ In 1-ft. intervals. 
3 “A” indicates least expensive; “B” more expensive than “A”, etc. 


Recessed Edge Sheetrock 


Recessed Edge Sheetrock 36” or %4” in 
thickness provides a wall construction that is 
superior in strength and permanently smooth. 

The essential element of Recessed Edge 
construction is the exclusive USG Perf-a-Tape 
joint. With this patented construction the 
Sheetrock units are welded together on the 
job to form a pre-cast 1-piece wall with joints 
that are invisible after the decoration is ap- 
plied. 

The ends of the Sheetrock boards are not 
recessed. Most of the cutting necessary to fit 
the standard panels into rooms of varying 
dimensions will occur at the ends of the 
boards, making recessed ends impractical. 
Ordinary care in planning the installation 
will result in a very small footage of end 
joints, as explained in the Specification notes. 
These end joints are concealed readily with 
the Perf-a-Tape treatment. The advantage 
of recessing the long edges is in the time 
saved on these edges which form by far the 
greatest part of the joint footage. 

The 4” Sheetrock provides the very finest 
type of wall construction. The 34” is par- 
ticularly suitable for use above a 34” Sheet- 
rock dado or wainscot in tile or wood grain 
pattern. Thus, the two surfaces are on the 
same plane and the chair rail or dividing 
molding has an even bearing. 





SHEETROCK 


Wood Grained Sheetrock 


Wood Grained Sheetrock, available in wal- 
nut, bleached mahogany or knotty pine, re- 
produces perfectly the natural wood finishes 
by a photographic process. 

The walnut and bleached mahogany Wood 
Grained Sheetrock, when installed, has a 
V-cut joint as a result of a chamfer on the 
long edges of the board.’ 

The knotty pine Wood Grained Sheetrock 
is a faithful reproduction of random edge 
knotty pine wood, the effect of separate ran- 
dom edge boards being created by simulated 
joints reproduced in the photographic process. 

Lacquer is applied to the wood grained 
finish at the factory and requires no further 
finishing unless subjected to severe conditions. 

No joint treatment is necessary with Wood 
Grained Sheetrock unless desired by the de- 
signer for a particular decorative effect, in 
which case moldings may be used. 





Tile Board Sheetrock 


Sheetrock Tile Board is so scored that 
when the surface is finished with lacquer or 
enamel, a close resemblance to ceramic tile is 
produced. Tile impressions are 44%” square. 
The Perf-a-Tape joint welds the Sheetrock 
panels into a strong integral unit. 





Insulating Sheetrock 


A thin smooth sheet of aluminum foil ap- 
plied to the back of Sheetrock gives the 
boards in construction an insulating efficiency 
equivalent to %4” insulation board construc- 
tion. This foil is also one of the most effec- 
tive vapor barriers. 


Performance Characteristics 


Fireproof. The temperature of the gypsum 
core of Sheetrock will not exceed 212° F. un- 
til calcined—a slow process. Wood must reach 
a temperature of 400° F. before charring. 
Sheetrock in 34” thickness will withstand the 
flame and intense heat of a normal house fire 
up to 23 minutes before the framework back 
of it is charred. 

Non-warping. Expansion or contraction of 
Sheetrock under atmospheric changes is neg- 
ligible. It will not warp or buckle. 

Strong. Rigid strength reinforces framing, 
resists fracture. 

Quickly Erected. Pre-cast panels of Sheet- 
rock are easily cut and quickly applied. 

Low in Cost. Low price and rapid handling 
provide unexcelled interiors. 

Winter Construction. Saves several weeks’ 
drying time and cost of temporary heat. 

Crack-resistant. Welded together by the 
Perf-a-Tape joint system, Sheetrock panels 
make a monolithic wall that is extremely re- 
sistant to cracks caused by frame movement 
and vibration shocks. 

Decoration. Sheetrock takes any decora- 
tive treatment and permits repeated re-decora- 
tion during the life of the building. 


Physical Properties 


The core of Sheetrock is composed of 
hydrated gypsum (CaSO:-+-2H:0) reinforced 
with an exclusive manufactured fiber. The 
fiber is evenly distributed and adds tough- 
ness, resiliency, nailability, while reducing 
brittleness. Weight of the core is reduced 
without a sacrifice of strength because of its 
cellular structure composed of an accurately 
regulated number of disconnected, very small 
spheri¢al voids of uniform diameter. 

The paper envelope, which encloses the 
core of Sheetrock, is made exclusively by 
USG. The paper on the back of Sheetrock is 
grey in color, and has properties not control- 
lable in commercial papers in addition to 
having high density, strength, and water re- 
sistance. The face paper is cream color of 
fine texture and high strength, which is sized 
for proper absorption and calendered to resist 
abrasion and wear. 


PERF-A-TAPE JOINT TREATMENT 


When the sheets are nailed in place, 
the recessed edges form a channel 
at each joint. 


This channel is filled with a special 
cement, which is quickly and easily 


Peri-a-Tape, a strong, 


applied. 


fiber tape with chamfered edges is 
embedded in the cement. 


Aiter drying, cement is sandpapered 
evenly, assuring a smooth surface 
for any decoration. 


perforated 
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@ 2 2 
A. I. A. FILE No. 19F Sheetrock Specifications A. I. A. FILE No. 19F 


NOTE—Use only the paragraphs which are applicable. Notes in small 
type are explanatory and are not a part of the Specification. Additional 
copies of this Specification will be gladly supplied on request—to be used 
for interlining and crossing out in preparing copy for typing. 


1. GENERAL CONDITIONS, The current edition of the 


A.I.A. General Conditions is a part of this Specification. 


2. WORK INCLUDED. (.. . List all wall and ceiling 


areas which are to receive Sheetrock . . .) 


Interior surfaces to receive paint, fabric, wallpaper, etc. 
1” Recessed Edge Sheetrock 
Y,” Insulating Recessed Edge Sheetrock 
Curved surfaces to receive paint, fabric, wallpaper, etc. 
VY,” Square Edge Sheetrock, or %” or %” Recessed Edge 
Sheetrock, depending on radius 
Dens, Libraries, Game Rooms, Private Offices, Taverns, etc. 
34” Wood Grained Sheetrock 
3%” Wood Grained Insulating Sheetrock 
Kitchens, Laundries, Bathrooms, etc. 
%%" Tile Board Sheetrock 
Plain Surfaces Above Tile Board or Wood Grained 
¥%%”" Recessed Edge 


3. WORK NOT INCLUDED. (.. . List wail and ceiling 


areas which are to receive other finish . . .) 


4. FRAMING. Replace any framing members which are 
not accurately spaced 16” o/c, out of alignment, or not straight. 
Plates and sills must be flush with studs. Provide headers or other 
members if required for nailing as specified under installation. 


5. FURRING STRIPS. Install 25/32” x 154” furring strips 
16” o/c (. . . ist areas .. .). Shim furring so it will be in ac- 
curate alignment. 


Sheetrock may be applied over steel framing, masonry or old 
and dilapidated plaster surfaces by the use of furring. 


6. MATERIALS. Use Sheetrock and joint materials as made 
by the United States Gypsum Company, Chicago. 


7. APPLICATION IN GENERAL. Follow the instal- 
lation procedure recommended by the manufacturer. If workmen 
are employed who are unfamiliar with the method of installation 
specified, the Architect will, upon request of the Contractor, request 
the services of a United States Gypsum Company field representative 
to instruct the mechanics on the job. , 


8. CUTTING SHEETROCK. For straight cuts, score face 
paper with knife and snap board in two over straight-edge. Then 
cut paper on back side at break. For right angle cuts or curves, 
saw Sheetrock with face side up using a support close to the sawing 
line. On any cut edge or mill end use a rasp or coarse sandpaper 
to smooth the edge. 


9. ARCHED OPENINGS. Form the soffits of arched 
openings by kerfing the back of the Sheetrock piece. Use a hand- 
saw to make cuts 1” o/c and approximately half way thru the 
thickness of the piece. Nail soffit 1” o/c to wood arch templets. 


10. CURVED SURFACES. = Form curved wall or ceiling 
surfaces of Sheetrock so that a section thru the long dimension 
of the board will describe the desired curve. For dry bending do 
not use %” Sheetrock for curves less than 5'-0” radius; do not use 
38” Sheetrock for curves less than 7’-6” radius; do not use %4” 
Sheetrock for curves less than 20’-0” radius. Bend slowly to reach 
desired curvature in order to avoid fracturing. Moistening both 
the face and back of the board with water several times and allow- 
ing it to soak for 30 minutes after the last wetting will aid in 
forming the curves. 
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Where curved surfaces are to join flat surfaces of 12” Sheetrock, 
curves may be formed of two %” pieces superimposed. For curved 
surfaces of smaller radii the Sheetrock may be saw-kerfed on the 
back, or the Sheetrock may be immersed in water for 15 minutes, 
bent over a form, and allowed to set. Nail as for flat areas. 


11. RECESSED EDGE SHEETROCK. In general, use 
longest board possible so that total joint footage will be minimized. 
Apply the long dimension of Sheetrock at right angles to framing 
members on walls and ceilings except where total joint footage will 
be reduced by parallel application. 





Since Sheetrock is 
made in lengths up 
to 12'-0” no end ° 
joints (ends of Sheet- 
rock are not recessed) 
will be required in 
rooms having a great- 
est dimension of | 
12'-0” or less. The | 
planning of room di- | 
mensions can affect cl 
worth-while  econo- - 
mies in the use of = 
Sheetrock if the stand- | Nails 6S 

| 5 
| 
| 







Recessed 
edges — 
jails <4" 
at edges: 


———» 


—/5'-0" 


Nails 6" Ye 














ard sizes are borne in 
mind, by minimizing 
cutting and joint foot- 
age which requires 
treatment. 

Application of 
Sheetrock at right an- 
gles to framing has sev- — 
eral advantages, 1. ¢., 

1. Usually reduces joint footage by 25%. (In the ceiling plan 
shown here, however, the end joint footage is least with parallel 
application.) 

2. Stronger because of the paper grain. 

3. Bridges irregularities in alignment and spacing of framing 
members. 

4. Greater bracing strength. 

5. Joints are at convenient height on walls for the finishing 
operation. 
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Arrange boards so that vertical joints do not occur on the same 
stud on opposite sides of partitions. The corners of four boards 
must not meet at a point. Butt boards at all joints snugly. 

Erect ceilings first. On walls work from ceiling down. Fasten 
(... 1%” Sheetrock with 5d 13% gage, ¥8" Sheetrock with 4d 14 
gage . . .) cement-coated flat-headed nails. Where applied parallel 


to framing nail 3” o/c on edges and ends; 6” o/c on intermediate 
ceiling bearings; 9” o/c on intermediate wall bearings. Where ap- 
plied at right angles to framing nail 4” o/c on abutting ends; 4” 
o/c on all other bearings. Do not stagger nails on adjoining edges. 

Drive nails straight in with heads slightly below surface, leaving 
hammer mark on board. Do not break thru surface paper or use 
nail set. 


Spot nail heads with Sheetrock Finisher. 

: Butter all joints, includ- 
ing corners, with Perf-a- 
| Tape Cement. Imbed Perf- 
| a-Tape in Cement, using 
a broadknife. When thor- 
oly dry, remove high 
spots with sandpaper and 
then apply finishing coat 
of Cement with knife to 
take up slight shrinkage 
in first coat. Smooth the 
finished joints and nail 
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heads with No. 2 sandpaper after Cement is dry. In applying Perf- 
a-Tape to cut or mill ends (which have no recessed edge) spread 
Cement to a feather edge 4” on each side of joint. 


12. TILE BOARD WAINSCOTS. Select board sizes and 
manner of application which will minimize cutting and which 
will eliminate or minimize joints. When joints cannot be avoided 
place them over and under openings if possible. Cut Tile Board 
near the center line of the squares, not at the tile joint markings. 

Erect all of the boards, matching tile joint markings, using a 
few partly driven nails to hold them. When all are matched, com- 
plete the nailing using 4d 14-gage cement-coated flat-headed nails. 
Where applied parallel to framing nail 4” o/c on edges and ends; 
8” o/c on intermediate bearings. Where applied at right angles to 
framing nail 4” o/c on abutting ends; 6” o/c at all other bearings. 
Avoid nailing thru the joint markings. 

Drive nails straight in with heads slightly below surface, leaving 
hammer mark on board. Do not break thru surface paper or 
use nail set. Spot nails with Sheetrock Finisher. 

Above bathtubs leave a space of at least 4” between the board 
and the rim of tub. Force a good grade of waterproof calking 
compound into the joint. 

Apply Perf-a-Tape Cement over all joints, including corners, 
Imbed Perf-a-Tape in Cement, using broadknife, and press into 
joint markings. When dry, sandpaper high spots and apply finish- 
ing coat of the Cement. Manipulate the knife to preserve the 
tile markings. When thoroly dry, use sandpaper to restore the 
tile joint markings and to smooth the Perf-a-Tape joint treatment. 
In applying both coats of the Cement, spread to a feather edge to 
nearest tile marking on each side of joint. 


13. WOOD GRAINED SHEETROCK. Erect Sheetrock 
so that joints run parallel with framing. Nail at all bearings with 
4d 15-gage brad head finishing nails not less than 12” o/c, driving 
nails at 45° until flush with surface. Observe carefully the joint 


(. . . and molding .. .) pattern shown: on elevation «drawings, 
Conceal nail heads with plastic wood of color to match paneling. 
If moldings not less than 1” wide are to be used over the Sheet- 
rock joints, additional nailing can be obtained which the molding 
will cover. In this case, include the following: Nail edges with 4d 
14-gage cement-coated flat-head nails 4” o/c. Apply (. .. wood 
moldings as detailed ... or ... describe metal molding .. .) 

over joints. 

Wood Grained Sheetrock is ideal for beamed, open truss, and 
paneled ceilings. Sheetrock can run either parallel or at right angles 
to framing, as determined by the design. Nailing in the field of 
the board should be 8” o/c if large areas are unsupported by 
moldings. 


14. DECORATIVE MOLDINGS. Apply decorative mold- 
ings to design shown on detail elevations in (. . . identify rooms 

. .). Glue backs of moldings with casein glue before applying 
to the Sheetrock and nail moldings not less than 16” o/c thru 
Sheetrock to wood framing. Where moldings are parallel to fram- 
ing provide nailing if studs do not supply a bearing. 


$ Hpi bi n ; 


Recessed Edge Sheetrock. Any good quality paint can be applied to 
Sheetrock installed with Perf-a-Tape joints. Perf-a-Tape joints require 
more careful sanding and priming for glossy paint than for wallpaper, 
texture paints, or dull finish paints. For wallpaper and calcimine use 
varnish size only since this permits the removal of wallpaper and calcimine 
at a later date. 

Tile Board. The best results are obtained by applying a coat of shellac 
cut 2 Ibs. to a gallon of alcohol and then following the particular paint 
manufacturer's specifications, particularly if a fine enamel, as is usual, is used. 

Wood Grained. Where conditions are particularly severe the boards 
may be given a protective coating of varnish, providing a coat of white 
shellac is applied first to give the surface a “tooth.” Wood Grained 
Sheetrock may also be waxed after a coat of shellac has been applied. 

Door and Window Frames. Be sure to specify door and window 
frames to be of proper reveal depth for Sheetrock. 

Electrical Work. Knockout boxes for switches and receptacles should 
be roughed in position for the thickness of the Sheetrock. 











UNITED STATES GYPSUM PRODUCTS 


USG PLASTERING SYSTEMS. Construction methods for applying Rocklath or Metal 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Lath to wood frame, steel or masonry, to reduce sound transmission and to minimize plaster cracks 


and joist streaking. 


SHEETROCK. Fireproof Gypsum panel material for dry wall construction to receive paint, 


wall paper or any other decoration. Also available predecorated. 


WEATHERWOOD. A panel material combining construction, insulation and sound deaden- 


ing with interior finish. 


PAINT. New Principle interior paints which are quick drying, light reflecting, free from 
objectionable odor, cleanable. They have high coverage and high opacity. Also primer and cold 


water paints and paints for exterior and interior masonry surfaces. 


TRUSSTEEL STUDS. A system of light weight hollow steel partition framing, for speedy 


erection and non-inflammability. 


INTERIOR PLASTER AND STUCCO. Fifty varieties including the famous Red Top 


Plaster, for every building need. 


PLASTER BASES. A complete line of standard metal laths, gypsum lath, metal accessories 


and light weight economical Pyrobar gypsum partition tile. 


ACOUSTIC MATERIALS. Tile, metal tile, board, and plaster products for controlling 


reverberation and quieting sound. 


THERMAL INSULATION. thins; Shia loose fill and reflective types. 


ROOFS, FLOORS AND PARTITIONS. 


SIDING. Asbestos cement siding in a variety of colors, also with self-cleaning Glatex surface. 
SHINGLES. Asphalt and asbestos cement shingles in a variety of styles and colors. 
SHEATHING. An insulating board type in addition to Gyplap, the fireproof gypsum board 


sheathing. 


Pre-cast and poured gypsum slabs, and ribbed 
steel decks for roofs and floors. Gypsum block for partitions and fireproofing. 


i Sales Offices 


Albany, N. Y 1106 National Savings Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga 1726 Candler Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md Court Square Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala 1203 Comer Bldg. 
Boston, Mass...505 Statler Office Bldg., 20 Providence St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1116 Rand Bldg. 
Charlotte, 1013 Liberty Life Bldg. 
Chicago, III 300 West Adams St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 3015 Carew Tower 
Cleveland, Ohio 627-629 Hanna Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex 30 Highland Pk. Shopping Village 
Denver, Colo 836 Continental Oil Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich 7310 Woodward Ave. 
Houston, Tex 2030 Commerce Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1015 Architects' and Builders’ Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo.......ccccccccecseecseeces 4638 Mill Creek Pkwy. 
Los Angeles, Calif 807 Architects Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis (At Mill) 439 W. Oregon St. 
Minneapolis, Minn 2510 Foshay Tower 
New York, N. Y 1230 Sixth Ave. 
Omaha, Neb 312 Woodmen of the World Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa 1616 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 1905 Commonwealth Bldg. 
Portland, Ore...... 302 Spalding Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo... 8032 Forsyth Blvd. 
Salt Lake City, U Dooly Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif 2501 Harrison St. 
Seattle, Wash 1001 Textile Tower 
Washington, D. C...Investment Bldg., I5th and K Sts., N. W. 





















































Samson Plaster Board Company 
Sales Agents for United States Gypsum Company 
Crosby Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Biggest Housing Project to Provide Homes for 42,000 
--Brick Walls Insulated with 





2,000,000 Gallons of Fuel Oil 
Expected Yearly Saving 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—In building the 
world’s largest housing project the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company has taken 
advantage of the New York State law 
which makes it possible to shift their in- 
vestment from mortgage holder to client 
and owner. 

All of the exterior walls of the Parkches- 
ter Housing Project are covered on their 
inside with USG Red Top Wool Blanket 
insulation. Richmond H. Shreve of Shreve, 
Lamb and Harmon, Architects, said in a re- 
cent address: 

“The brick wall on which the insulation 
is applied required over 100,000,000 brick, 
the rooms in which its protection is a help 
has something over 7,000,000 feet of wood 
flooring. The windows number something 
over 60,000. There are between 40,000 and 
50,000 people going to live in this one place 
when it is finished.” 

Parkchester is big! Parkchester cost $50,- 
000,000 to build. Its 51 separate buildings 
are spread over 129 acres of land and will 
contain 42,882 rooms. It will house 12,312 
families. The insulation of the brick walls 
was conceived not only as a means of sav- 
ing about 2,000,000 gallons of fuel oil a year 
—but also to reduce the size of the heating 
plant, to promote comfort of the tenants and 
to assure full. tenancy on the top floors of 
the buildings. 





Plot Against Coca-Cola 


One of the unmistakable signs of spring is 
the appearance of the big red Coca-Cola 
hest-type refrigerators along roadside stands, 
sidewalk sandwich bars and playground ball 
lots. Around Long Island, N. Y., these ice 
chests are strangely disappearing. People 
who own cruisers in the nearby waters have 
found these ice chests ideal as boat refrig- 
crators. The secret of their efficiency, of 
course, is that they are insulated with Red 
Top Insulating Wool. 
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Rough Wall 


is forced over the outstanding metal prongs. 
bent upward to hold the lath in place. 





Red Top Masonry Wall Frame Runners were originally developed for=use in Parkchester. 
Runner ts attached to the masonry with case-hardened cut nails. 


USG Blanket 


Metal Lath 


The 
One-inch Red Top Wool Blanket 


Metal lath is then applied over the prongs which are 





FAIRBANKS, ALASKA—On January 14, 
1934, the temperature in Fairbanks was 66° 
below zero! A temperature of 50° below 
zero is not unusual! It is easy to understand 
why Uncle Sam used Red Top Insulating 
Wool in the barracks and officers’ houses at 
Ladd Field, the Army base in Fairbanks. 
Even a huge hangar 327 feet long by 271 feet 
wide will have 2” of Red Top Wool in the 
walls and a 4” thickness on the roof. 

The Red Top Wool is shipped to Fort 
Mason in California and to Seattle, Washing- 





RECORD 66° BELOW ZERO FOR NEW AIR BASE SITE 


ton. Then U. S. Army transports carry the 
material to Alaska. 

With the extremely low winter tempera- 
tures it is somewhat surprising that the sum- 
mertime thermometer approaches go° in the 
interior of Alaska. The Red Top Insulating 
Wool will make work and living possible 
under comfortable conditions with outdoor 
extremes of about 150° from high to low! 

USG has shipped Red Top Wool to 18 De- 
fense Project jobs, some of them requiring 
hundreds of thousands of square feet. 
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What Is 
Red Top Insulating Wool? 


USG sells three types of products utilizing 
Fiberglas as an insulating wool. These 
types are available in a number of sizes 
and in a range of conductivities to permit 
the selection of an effective insulation for 
any building requirement. The Roll form 
is ideal for large expanses because it can 
be cut and fitted much like wallpaper. The 
Bats are useful for smaller areas. The Junior 
Bats are useful in cut-un spaces and can be 
applied with a separate vapor barrier of 
asphalt felt. 


TYPES AND SIZES RED TOP WOOL 


Approximate | Approximate 
Width Length 


1’ 103% ft. 

es 62 ft. 
*Thick-3 41g ft. 

gt 

a” 

¥ ” 
*Thick-3 
Bat i 
ap 3 ft. 
* Thick-3 





Type Thickness 





I. 
Roll Blanket 





3 ft. 








” 

















3. 
Junior Bat 4 
*See footnote at bottom of next page. 


Rolls and Bats 


In these types the wool mat is enclosed 
on one side by a vapor barrier membrane 
made of heavy kraft paper treated with 
bitumen; on the edges and opposite side with 
a porous paper. 

The edge of the vapor barrier membrane 
forms a flange which automatically provides 
a %” air space to keep the vapor barrier 
away from wet plaster keys. When the 1” 
or 2” thick insulation is used a second air 
space occurs between the porous paper and 
the inside of the sheathing. 








The vapor barrier membrane is practically 
impervious to the passage of moisture vapor. 
The more efficient an insulation is the more 
important the vapor barrier becomes since 
efficient types create a greater temperature 
difference within the stud spaces. In an unin- 
sulated wall the inside face of the sheathing 
is warmed by the heat leakage so that it 
does not become cool enough to reach the 
dew point. With the highly efficient Red 
Top Wool the vapor barrier controls con- 
densation within the stud spaces. 

The porous paper toward the outside or 
cool side of the construction permits free 
venting of the insulation at the cold side. 

The enclosing envelope of the Rolls and 
Bats insures the installation of the specified 
thickness and makes it impractical for un- 
scrupulous contractors to split the blanket and 
skin the job. The resilience of the fibers in 
the Rolls and Bats fills and holds the insula- 
tion snugly in the framing spaces when it 
is pushed between the studs, joists or rafters, 
and allows for a reasonable tolerance due to 
carelessness in framing spacing. 





Junior Bats 


The Junior Bats are designed to fill the 
entire stud space of 358” when forced be- 
tween the framing members. They consist 
of rectangular bats of the material without 
an enclosing paper or membrane and it is 
recommended that a vapor barrier be applied 
when Junior Bats are used. 


Properties of Red Top Wool 


1. The diagrams below show graphically 
the high insulating effectiveness of USG Red 
Top Rolls and Bats. 

2. The cost of Red Top Insulating Wool 
installed will continue year after year to 
pay dividends in fuel savings long after the 
insulation has completely paid for itself. 

3. A range of conductivities is available 
in the different thicknesses to provide a selec- 
tion for any building need. 

4. The combination vapor-proof membrane 
and breather paper envelope protects the 
wool and structure from condensation, al- 
lowing higher humidities in winter. 

5. Installing a thickness less than that 
specified is impractical. 

6. Red Top Wool is resistant to moisture, 
unharmed by its presence, and dries quickly. 

7. Red Top Wool will not shrink, swell, 
settle, change in thickness or change its posi- 
tion even in the presence of severe vibration. 

8. Red Top Wool will remain effective for 
the life of the building since the Fiberglas 
mat is made from silica which is resistant 
to decay, rot, fungus growth and all other 
forms of deterioration. 

g. The light weight of Red Top Insula- 
tion contributes to economy by reducing han- 
dling and installation cost. Installation is 
practically fool-proof and requires a minimum 
of time and labor. 





% Wall Loss Saved | Insulation Thickness & 
Over Uninsulated | Conductivity of Wall 


— BGR ene Beo 
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Floring—f7 = 
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OOD SIDING OR SHINGLES 





% Wall Loss Saved | Insulation Thickness & 
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% Wall Loss Saved 
Over Uninsulated 
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% Loss Saved 
Over Uninsulated 





Following is the distribution of heat loss in the average 
two-story house. The heat savings in wall insulation will 
apply to 32% of the total heat loss for the average house. 
The savings in’roof or ceiling insulation will apply to 15% 
of the total Heat loss. 


Heat Loss % of Total 
26% 


Infiltration Through Cracks 


% Loss Saved 
Over Uninsulated 





ASPHALT, ASBESTOS, 
COMPOSITION, SLATE OR TILE 
SHINGLES ON SHEATHING 


/ 


Adféar————4 3 
WOOD SHINGLES ON STRIPS 
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10. The low heat capacity of Red Top 
Insulation is particularly important in keep- 
ing a building comfortable in the summer- 
time since it does not store heat to be given 
oft into the building when the outside tem- 
perature cools. 

11. Red Top Wool acts as a fire stop. It 
is incombustible. 

12. Red Top Wool is free of odor and 
does not absorb odors. It does not provide 
sustenance for vermin or insects. 





True Cost of Insulation 


The first cost of insulations can be com- 
pared on the basis of the cost per square foot 
installed. However, if insulation is to be 
bought as an investment over the life of the 
building, the only way two insulations can 
be compared is on the basis of the yearly 
Btu saving which results from the reduction 
in heat loss through the wall. 

In analyzing true costs of insulation, con- 








sider ease of handling and installation, effec- 
tive life, first and operating costs of the 
heating plant. 


Other USG Insulations 


United States Gypsum Company manufac- 
ture Weatherwood Asphalt Coated Sheath- 
ing, Weatherwood Insulating Lath, Rocklath 
with reflective insulation, Sheetrock with re- 
flective insulation. 











Roll Blankets 


Bat Blankets 





Junior Bats 








A. 1. A. FILE 
NO. 37B2 


NOTE—Use only the paragraphs which are applicable. Notes in small 
type are explanatory and are not a part of the Specification. Additional 
copies of this Specification will be gladly supplied on request—to be used 
jor interlining and crossing out in preparing copy for typing. 


1. GENERAL CONDITIONS, The current edition of the 


A.I.A. General Conditions is a part of this Specification. 


2. WORK INCLUDED. This Section comprises the appli- 


cation of insulation so as to envelop all heated spaces above the 
foundation or grade and to insulate them from the cutside or from 
other spaces of lower design temperatures. Install (. . . *TAick 
Bats or *Thick Roll Blanket . . .) for all insulated surfaces above 
and including the attic floor level. Install (. . . 2” thick or *Thick 
Bats or Roll Blanket, or 4” thick Junior Bats . . .) for all other 
insulated surfaces. 


Allow 44 $q.in. louver area 
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At the ceiling or roof line thicker insulation should be used be- 
cause summer sun causes high roof and attic temperatures. Louvers 
at each end of the attic, with or without an attic fan, will help to 
relieve the high temperatures and take the heat load off the insula- 
tion in the attic floor. For side walls three thicknesses of blanket 
are available to meet conditions of weather, fuel cost, climate, etc. 


‘ 
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Insubation Specifications 


A. I. A. FILE 
NO. 37B2 


3. WORK NOT INCLUDED. (... List all surfaces which 
are not to be included under this Section, such as pipe and duct 
insulation, insulation used as lath, etc. . . .) 


4. COOPERATION WITH OTHER TRADES. 
Refer to the Sections in these Specifications containing references 
to other work which must be executed in conjunction with Ther- 
mal Insulation. 


5. BIDDING REQUIREMENT. No bid will be con- 


sidered which does not state in linear feet the quantity of (. . . 1'-3” 
or I'-11” . . .) wide material which the bidder proposes to use. 


6. MATERIALS. Use USG Red Top Insulating Wool as 
manufactured by the U. S. Gypsum Company, Chicago. 


7. INSTALLATION IN GENERAL. The installation 
procedure recommended by the manufacturer must be followed 
exactly. Install the material in all spaces so that the vapor 
barrier paper will face the heated space. 


8. INSTALLING ROLL BLANKET. Measure fram- 


ing spaces accurately and cut blanket 3” longer than this length. 
To form end flanges cut tan breather paper and wool 14” from 
ends with sharp hatchet, knife or shears. Do not cut through the 
black vapor barrier paper. Fold the 1%4” projection of vapor 
barrier paper to form a flange at top and bottom for nailing. 

Start erection at top plate. Push bat between framing mem- 
bers. Adjust flanges at sides of blankets to provide 4” air 
space over the face of the vapor barrier. Tack flange 7” o/c 
to face of framing on 4 edges. 


*Roll or Bat Blankets in the 3” thickness are delivered to jobs in pack- 
ages labeled THICK. USG do not recémmend 3%” thickness of wool 
insulation as good construction practice. Insulating wool should have a 
breather space to permit the evaporation of any moisture which might be 
trapped within the wall. Therefore, THICK is used to refer to USG 3” 
thick Blankets which have the exclusive 4%” attachment flange to provide 
a 4%” breather space. 


United States Gypsum Co. : 


RED TOP WOOL 
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Showing steps in cutting and installing Roll Blanket 


For spaces narrower than 14” prepare blanket by slitting 1 edge 
of the tan breather paper the entire length of the piece and 
fold back, exposing the wool mat; cut the wool to proper width 
leaving breather paper and vapor barrier intact; bring surplus 
breather paper and vapor barrier out over face of studs, forming 
a folded flange similar to uncut edge, providing a %4” air space. 
Tack blanket at 4 edges to framing members and cut off surplus 
paper. 

For fastening, tacks or lath nails may be used or automatic tack- 
ers such as Kling-tite or Bostitch tackers may be used. 


9. INSTALLING BAT BLANKET. 0n the side walls 
begin installation at the floor. Push Bats between studs making 
sure that bottom Bat is in snug contact with the sill plate. Butt 
all Bats closely together, leaving no voids at joints. Cut top Bat 
12” longer than remaining space to be filled. Cut tan breather 
paper and wool 1%” from top end with sharp hatchet, knife or 
shears. Do not cut through the black vapor barrier paper. Fold 
the 114” projection of vapor barrier paper to form a flange at top 
for nailing. Fasten edge flanges with tacks, lath nails or automatic 
tackers, 7” o/c. 


For spaces narrower than 14” prepare blanket by slitting 1 edge 
of the tan breather paper the entire length of the piece and fold 
back, exposing the wool mat; cut the wool to proper width leaving 
breather paper and vapor barrier intact; bring surplus breather 
paper and vapor barrier out over face of studs, forming a folded 
flange similar to uncut edge, providing a %” air space. Tack 
blanket at edges to framing members and cut off surplus paper. 

Apply Bats overhead in ceilings and roofs in a similar manner 
to walls. 


10. INSTALLING JUNIOR BATS. Place Junior Bats 


so that each piece butts firmly against adjacent piece. Install to 
give uniform thickness without voids or unfilled spaces. Apply 
(. . . specify type ... ) as a vapor barrier over Bats and fasten 
vapor barrier 7” o/c to framing. 


Notes 


Joists, studs and rafters should be spaced not more than 16” o/c for 
the 15” wide Blanket; not more than 24” o/c for the 23” wide Blanket. 
Piping in outside wall stud spaces should be located to allow placing 
the insulation between pipes and sheathing to protect from freezing. 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM PRODUCTS 


ACOUSTIC MATERIALS. Tile, metal tile, board, and plaster products for controlling 


reverberation and quieting sound. 


INTERIOR PLASTER AND STUCCO. Fifty varieties including the famous Red Top 


Plaster, for every building need. 


MASON’S LIME. 


PAINT. New Principle interior paints which are quick drying, light reflecting, free from 
objectionable odor, cleanable. They have high coverage and high opacity. Also primer and cold 


water paints and paints for exterior and interior masonry surfaces. 


PLASTER BASES. A complete line of standard metal laths, gypsum lath, metal accessories 


and light weight economical Pyrobar gypsum partition tile. 


ROOFS, FLOORS AND PARTITIONS. 


SHEATHING. 


SHEETROCK. Fireproof Gypsum panel material for dry wall construction to receive paint, 


wall paper or any other decoration. Also available predecorated. 


SHINGLES. Asphalt and asbestos cement shingles in a variety of styles and colors. 
SIDING. Asbestos cement siding in a variety of colors, also with self-cleaning Glatex surface. 
THERMAL INSULATION. Board, blanket, loose fill and reflective types. 

TRUSSTEEL STUDS. A system of light weight hollow steel partition framing, for speedy 


erection and non-inflammability. 


USG PLASTERING SYSTEMS. Construction methods for applying Rocklath or Metal 


Lath to wood frame, steel or masonry, to reduce sound transmission and to minimize plaster cracks 


and joist streaking. 


WEATHERWOOD. A panel material combining construction. insulation and sound deaden- 


ing with interior finish. 


Hydrated and Quicklime in both high calcium and dolomitic. 


Pre-cast and poured gypsum slabs, and ribbed 
steel decks for roofs and floors. Gypsum block for partitions and fireproofing. 


An insulating board type and Gyplap the fireproof gypsum board sheathing. 
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At the left, a view of the tower of Station W6]TN. 
Above,a detail of the base showing the Trussteel Stud 
construction mounted upon the single pillar insulator. 





UNORTHODOX 


STRENGTH TEST CHECKED BY SCIENCE 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—The barnyard tests devised by architects would probably give the 
engineers of the ASTM or the Bureau of Standards a compound case of jitters. Just the 
same, these unorthodox experiments often reveal properties of a product in a direct, quick 


and understandable way. 


Where a partition was to support blackboards and heavy fixtures the following test was 


cooked up by an architect and a contractor. An upright timber was bolted between Trussteel 
Studs which formed the framing for a 12-foot high partition. A 2-inch hole near the top 
of the timber allowed the insertion of a length of pipe which protruded into the room 
5 feet. Two 200-pound men hung their weight on this pipe. The deflection was measured 
by the use of a vertical plumb line and was less than % of an inch. The Studs were 
ipproved and were later pronounced by the builder to be the strongest hollow steel stud con- 





USG Service Available 


An Architect who wants help in detailing 
or specifying Trussteel Stud partitions or who 
has an unusual partition problem will find ex- 
pert assistance as near as his telephone. (See 
USG offices on last page of this edition.) 
his issue of News-Facts describes only metal 
iath and plaster installed directly to Trussteel 
Studs. However, there is the Resilient Clip 
method of applying metal lath to Trussteel for 
maximum resistance to sound transmission 
through partitions. Rocklath used as a plaster 
base furnishes another useful type of partition 
construction using Trussteel Studs. 
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struction he had ever used. 

Much less startling but considerably more 
scientific, a test of Trussteel Studs by the Ray- 
mond G. Osborne Laboratories at Los Angeles 
showed that 650 pounds had to be applied to 
a panel 8 feet wide by 12 feet high at the 
center-point of the height before visible cracks 
appeared. (Equivalent to 1300 pounds uni- 
formly distributed over the panel area.) 


Job mechanics have found that short scrap 
pieces of Trussteel Studs are useful for light 
duty crowbar work. While Studs are twisted 
and bent somewhat, no breakage of Studs or 
welds have been reported. 

‘ 





One Man Lifts Radio Tower into Position 





Radio Ham Discovers Economy 
and Light Weight of Trussteel 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF.—It is the 
straight thinking and ingenuity of amateur 
radio operators which, to an indispensable 
extent, made possible modern commercial 
broadcasting. When Lee De Forrest put a 
little half-inch long zigzag piece of wire be- 
tween the filament and the plate of the Edison 
valve, he started something more than a giant 
industry — he started a revolutionary social 
phenomenon. This same ingenuity character- 
izes the radio amateur today. 

Donn S. Smith, operator of W6JTN, wanted 
to build himself a new 44-foot antenna. It 
had to be light, strong, and not unduly ex- 
pensive. USG Trussteel Studs solved his prob- 
lem. The 3%” Studs were used and the 
whole tower weighed about 60 pounds! 

The erection of the tower is described by its 
originator in the magazine Rapto: 

“Raising the tower was easily done with 
the help of several fellow hams in pulling it 
up from the roof of the house and guiding it 
by means of two sets of guy wires. Then one 
of the members of the heavy gang picked up 
the whole tower, walked over and set it over 
the pin bolt on the base insulator!” 

In modern building construction Trussteel 
Studs add fire resistance to these same quali- 
ties of lightness, economy and strength. 








41 FT. PARTITION SHOWS 
TRUSSTEEL STRENGTH 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—In the new 
Washington Grammar School for Bakersfield, 
designed by Architects Symmes & Willard, a 
41-foot high free-standing partition has been 
built of USG Trussteel Studs. To obtain this 
unusual height it was necessary to splice sev- 
eral lengths of the 4-inch wide Studs on the 
job. A height of 41 feet would be considered 
extreme and unusual for any type of building 
material—especially when the material is only 
4 inches in rough partition thickness. This 
height is far in excess of normal recommenda- 
tions for Trussteel Studs, yet the resulting par- 
tition was found to be adequately sturdy and 
satisfactory when completed. 

This high school building has a large area 
of Trussteel Stud partitions in addition to the 
one of special height. Pipes, conduit and duct 
work were easily installed in the partition 
construction. 












United States Gypsum Co. 


What Are 
Trussteel Stud Partitions? 


The complete Trussteel Stud Hollow Par- 
tition is a simple type developed for non-load- 
bearing construction. Trussteel Stud Partitions 
are easily and quickly erected by one lather 
using standard tools. The completed partition 
consists of six standardized elements: 


. Runner Tracks 

. Trussteel Studs 
3. Attachment Shoes 

. Red Top Metal Lath 

. USG Metal Trim, Base, Picture Mold, etc. 
6. Red Top Plaster 


The Trussteel Stud Partition is strong, light 
in weight, economical and practical. This 
construction permits the enclosure of pipes, 
conduits, ventilating ducts within the finished 
wall. Trussteel Studs are fireproof and ad- 
justable so that standard length studs will fit 
various ceiling heights. 


1. Runner Tracks 


The same Track is used at both ceiling and 
floor. The Runner Track is made of 24-gage 
metal in 8’-2” lengths. Widths are made for 
each of the various widths of Studs. Slotted 
holes in the Track permit the wiring of the 





Track to suspended metal lath ceilings. For 


TRUSSTEEL STUDS | 


attachment to solid bearings at floor or ceiling, 
holes in the Track are provided for nailing. 
The edges of the Tracks are punched at 2” in- 
tervals for the attachment of the metal lath at 
the top and bottom of partition. The 2” spac- 
ings of these side punchings also serve as a 
quick and ready measurement for the spacing 
of the Studs. Runner Tracks are easily cut 
with tin snips—a hacksaw is not necessary. 
The Tracks are flexible and follow the con- 
tours of irregular floor surfaces. 


2. Trussteel Studs 


The truss design of the Studs provides max- 
imum strength with a minimum of weight, 
consisting of 7-gage bright basic wire welded 
to make a rigid and very strong unit. 

Trussteel Studs are made in single pieces in 
lengths from 7’-0” to 20'-0o” in 3” increments. 
Shorter lengths available on order. Longer 
lengths may be had by job splicing of 2 or 
more regular lengths. 

The width of Trussteel Stud used will de- 
pend on: 


(a) Partition thickness required to accommo- 
date ducts, pipes or conduits, or 
(b) Ceiling height. 


The following table shows the length limits 
for studs spaced 16” o/c for various ceiling 
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heights and the finished partition thickness, 
based on the use of standard 25/32” wood 
grounds applied to faces of studs: 





Finished 
Partition Thicknes 
to nearest %4" 


3%" 
4yn 
434” 
514” 
7%" 


Width of 
Stud 


Limiting 
Partition Height 





2” 
3” 


10’-0” 
16’-0” 
16’-0” 
180” 
20’-0” 





























3. Attachment Shoes 


At the ceiling the Attachment Shoes permit 
an adjustment for varying ceiling heights up 
to 4” over the actual Stud length. Shoes may 
be either wired to Studs or crimped with a 
pair of pliers as shown in the illustration. 

One size of Shoe is used for both top and 
bottom attachment, thus simplifying the stock. 


4, 5, 6. Lath, Plaster, Etc. 


The completion of the Trussteel Stud Parti- 
tion consists of the application of lath, metal 
trim, base, picture molds, etc., and plaster. A 
wide variety of these products is available 
from USG. 
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NOTE—Use only the paragraphs which are applicable. Notes in small 
type are explanatory and are not a part of the Specification. Additional 
copies of this Specification will be gladly supplied on request—to be used 
for interlining and crossing out in preparing copy for typing. 

Although erection of light weight steel studs is frequently included as 
part of the Lath and Plaster Section of the Specifications, it is suggested 
here that it be treated as a separate specification section for convenience in 
specifying, as well as job and office reference. 


1. GENERAL CONDITIONS, The current edition of the 


\. I. A. General Conditions are part of this Specification. 


2. WORK INCLUDED. This Section comprises the in- 
stallation of Trussteel Studs for non-bearing partitions of thickness 
and where shown on plans. 


3. WORK NOT INCLUDED. (. . 


which are to be of other types .. .). 


4. COOPERATION WITH OTHER TRADES. 
Refer particularly to the Sections on Carpentry, Lath and Plaster, 
Electric Wiring, Heating and Ventilating, Plumbing and any others 
describing work which is to be carried on in conjunction with the 
erection of Trussteel Stud Partitions. Cooperate fully with persons 


. List all partitions 


x 
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carrying on such other work so as to cause no delay, interference or 
harm to the Owner’s best interests. 


5. MATERIALS. Use Trussteel Studs, Runner Tracks and 
Attachment Shoes as made by the United States Gypsum Company, 
Chicago. Use 16-gage annealed tie-wire. 


6. INSTALLATION IN GENERAL. Widths of Run- 
ner Tracks and Trussteel Studs to be used are shown on drawings. 
Install Runner Tracks to concrete surfaces using 2” concrete stub 
nails 16” o/c; to suspended ceilings with tie-wires 16” o/c; to other 
surfaces use proper methods for secure attachment. Align Runner 


Tracks accurately. 


Insert a Trussteel Stud in floor track and crimp Attachment Shoes 
on both sides at ceiling to secure Stud to ceiling Runner Track. In- 
stall Attachment Shoes at floor Runner Track and crimp. Space 
Studs accurately 16” o/c and plumb. ; 

Brace partitions exceeding 11'-11” in height with 34” channels 
horizontally at evenly spaced vertical intervals not less than 5’-0” o/c 
and wire channels securely to Studs. On both sides and 6” above 
door openings install 34” channels horizontally so that channels span 









TRUSSTEEL STUDS 


United States Gypsum Co. 
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one stud space on each side of opening, and wire channels securely 
to Studs. 


9. DUCT WORK, Cut diagonal web members and flange 


wires to accommodate ducts where shown on drawings. 


Splice 


flanges with %4” rods securely tied. 


7. PARTITION ABUTMENT. Install a Runner Track 
vertically where Trussteel Stud Partitions abut other types of walls. 
Align accurately and attach securely with suitable nails or toggle 
bolts not less than 16” o/c. 

Form corners and the intersections of abutting Trussteel Stud Par- 
titions with 4 Studs as detailed on drawings. 


8. WOOD GROUNDS. Wood grounds 
for trim are to be installed (. . . by the Contractor 
for Trussteel Studs or by the Contractor for 
Carpentry . . .). Grounds must be set accurately 
so that trim will lap grounds by at least 14”. 
(. . . Specify method here tf specifier has a par- 
ticular preference for a specific manner of ground 
installation . . .). 


10. FRAMES 


Ceiling runner 
track 


Local practice should be observed in assigning 
the work of installing wood grounds. The method 
of securing the grounds may have a bearing on the 
trade doing this work in any given locality. There 
are 4 methods of attaching wood grounds as fol- 
lows: 

1. Short scraps of framing lumber 1%” thick, 
by proper width, may be used as nailing blocks. 
These are secured to Studs by pounding over the 
heads of nails which have been driven to partial 
penetration in the block, to engage the Stud wires. 
Wood grounds are then applied to the face of the 
Studs and nailed to these blocks. Metal lath is ap- 
plied to the Studs and between the grounds. 

2. Installation of nailing blocks as in (1) above 
may be followed by the lathing and the grounds of 
proper thickness nailed over the metal lath. 

3. Grounds may be wired directly to the faces of 
the Studs and the metal lath applied to the Studs 
and between the grounds. 

4. Metal lath may be applied to the Studs and 
the wood grounds of proper thickness wired on 
over the lath and to the Studs. 
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Trussteel Partitions are easy to erect be- 
cause there are only 3 simple elements 


FOR OPENINGS, The (. . . wood or 


metal . . .) frames will be supplied under another Section of the 
Specifications. Frames will be set by (. . . Contractor for Trussteel 
Studs, or Contractor for Carpentry .. .). Position frames accurately 
and build partition to frames. Cut Runner Track 12” longer than 


horizontal frame member so that by cutting track 
flanges, 6” at each end can be bent at right angles 
to receive jamb studs. Double studs at doo: 
jambs. Run jamb studs continuously from floor 
to ceiling. Secure jamb studs to vertical frame 
members. Above (.. . and below . . .) openings 
in Trussteel Stud Partitions, form short studs by 
bending one or both legs of cut studs to form 
shoe and wire shoe to Runner Track, spacing 
Studs not less than 16” o/c. 


11, FIXTURE SUPPORTS, For hand- 
rails, fixtures or other equipment to be fastened to 
the finished wall, cut wood blocks the full width 
of the finished partition. Attach 34” channels 
with wood screws to top and bottom of blocks 
near both faces so that out-to-out measurement of 
channels will be the inside measurement of Studs. 
Cut channels to sufficient length so as to distribute 
loads safely to 2 or more Studs as the load re- 
quires. Wire channels to Studs securely. 








Specification Notes 


Under the Specification Section on Lath and 
Plaster specify metal lathing, *metal grounds, 
screeds, picture moldings, etc., plastering, sup- 
port of pipe and conduits. 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM PRODUCTS 


ACOUSTIC MATERIALS. 


reverberation and quieting sound. 
+INTERIOR PLASTER AND STUCCO. Fifty varieties including the famous Red Top 
Plaster, for every building need. 

MASON’S LIME. 


PAINT. New Principle interior paints which are quick drying, light reflecting, free from 
objectionable odor, cleanable. They have high coverage and high opacity. Also primer and cold 
water paints and paints for exterior and interior masonry surfaces. 


*PLASTER BASES. A complete line of standard metal laths, gypsum lath, metal accessories 
and light weight economical Pyrobar gypsum partition tile. 

ROOFS, FLOORS AND PARTITIONS. Pre-cast and poured gypsum slabs, and ribbed 
steel decks for roofs and floors. Gypsum block for partitions and fireproofing. 

SHEATHING. 

SHEETROCK. Fireproof Gypsum panel material for dry wall construction to receive paint, 
wall paper or any other decoration. Also available predecorated. 

SHINGLES. Asphalt and asbestos cement shingles in a variety of styles and colors. 

SIDING. Asbestos cement siding in a variety of colors, also with self-cleaning Glatex surface. 

THERMAL INSULATION. Board, blanket, loose fill and reflective types. 

TRUSSTEEL STUDS. A system of light weight hollow steel partition framing, for speedy 


erection and non-inflammability. 

USG PLASTERING SYSTEMS. Construction methods for applying Rocklath or Metal 
Lath to wood frame, steel or masonry, to reduce sound transmission and to minimize plaster cracks 
and joist streaking. 

WEATHERWOOD. 


ing with interior finish. 


Tile, metal tile, board, and plaster products for controlling 


Hydrated and Quicklime in both high calcium and dolomitic. 


An insulating board type and Gyplap the fireproof gypsum board sheathing. 


A panel material combining construction, insulation and sound deaden- 
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GYPLAP ERECTION SPEED TEST FAR EXCEEDS HOPES 


Photographer Almost Misses Progress Pictures 


e bs 


1255 P.M. 
Framing Ready to Sheathe 


1:00 P. M. 
Four Men Start Job 


1:35 P. M. 
This Job’s Easy! 


3:00 P. M. 
Completely Sheathed! 








FAIRLAWN, NEW JERSEY—The building contractor admitted afterwards that 
his miscalculation was what really caused all the excitement! Certainly the photog- 
rapher couldn’t be expected to know how fast 4 men could apply enough Gyplap 


Sheathing to cover a 5-room house 27’-0” x 36’-0 


Frederick J. Roughgarden specified USG 
Gyplap for the sheathing on a 5-room brick 
veneer house located on Summit Avenue. 
It was planned to make progress pictures to 


show how quickly Gyplap Sheathing could 
be erected. The “Log”— 


12:30—Photographer sets up camera. 
12:55—Picture made to show framing. 


1:00—Picture is made of 4 carpenters start- 
ing work on the sheathing. 


1:05—Photographer goes to nearby tavern 
for spot of refreshment, intending to return in 
2 or 3 hours to make next photograph. 


1:20—Frantic search for photographer starts 
because sheathing work is progressing so much 
faster than contractor had guessed. 


1:25—Photographer found in tavern. Es- 


corted back to building site. 
1:35—Another progress picture is made. 


1:36—Photographer admonished to stay be- 
hind camera. 


3:00—Final photograph made of completely 
sheathed building—2 hours flat! 


Taxpayers Get Break 


FORT BENNING, GEORGIA—The use 
of Gyplap Sheathing has enabled each work- 
man at Fort Benning to average 2400 square 
feet per 8-hour day—it goes up almost 5 times 
as fast as diagonal sheathing. 

Army engineers were confronted by the 
problem of quickly and adequately housing a 
million men—to provide mess halls, hospitals, 
recreation centers, storage warehouses. These 
buildings had to be sturdy and they had to 
resist the ever-present danger of fire and the 
rigors of an ever-changing climate. But— 
most of all—they had to be erected quickly. 
The big sheets of Gyplap go into place on 
army camp buildings almost as fast as you can 
say “right shoulder arms!” 

Because Gyplap met all the requirements 
better than other sheathing materials, it is be- 
ing used today on over 7 out of every 10 
projects being erected to shelter America’s 
greatest peace-time army. 


x 
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Lumber Yard Fire Destroys 
All Materials Except Gyplap 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The phrase “Gyplap— 
the fireproof sheathing” is not just an adver- 
tising man’s dream! When the Kelsey & Free- 
man Lumber Company of Toledo was de- 
stroyed by fire, the sole survivors of the con- 
flagration were 2 piles of stacked Gyplap! 


GYPLAP PERFORMANCE 
PROVED BY THOUSANDS 
OF INSTALLATIONS 


There are millions of feet of Gyplap in use 
today on many thousands of homes through- 
out the United States. Some of these homes 
have been standing for as long as fifteen years. 
They are of all types, every kind of home that 
is built with a wood frame—wood siding, 
clapboards, brick, veneer and stucco. Some 
are modest cottages. Others are palatial homes. 
For each the economy, the extra fire protec- 
tion and the bracing strength has been of 
genuine value in the service Gyplap Sheathing 





has rendered to the home owner. 
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What Is Gyplap? 


Gyplap is a fireproof gypsum board de- 
signed for sheathing of wood frame structures. 
It is made in standard 2’-o” x 8'-0” panels 
4” thick, with tongue and groove edges on 
the long dimension. The gypsum core is en- 
closed in an envelope of stout waterproofed 
paper. 


Purpose of Sheathing 


Sheathing has at least two jobs to perform. 
(1) It is a bracing for frame buildings and 
(2) it should be a permanently protective bar- 
rier between the building interior and the 
weather. 

Many types of sheathing material will more 
or less effectively satisfy these two require- 
ments for sheathing. Gyplap not only per- 
forms these two functions to a unique extent, 
but because of its composition and dimensions, 
it provides additional valuable advantages: 


(a) It is non-combustible 

(b) It is economical in first cost 

(c) It is economical in installation time 
(d) It provides no food for termites 


Gyplap Is Strong 


Standard tests on Gyplap show that frame 
construction sheathed with Gyplap has ade- 
quate bracing strength to counteract any 
building loads that would normally be en- 
countered. 


Permanent Weather Protection 


Gyplap has the advantage of large size 
which reduces joints to a minimum. The 
tongue and groove edges provide a tight fit 
at horizontal joints. Vertical joints occur over 
studs. Gyplap is machine made for accuracy 
of dimensions. 

Because Gyplap is made with a mineral 
core it is non-warping and non-shrinking. It 





Armour Institute Strength Test Results Show 
GYPLAP HAS GREAT BRACING STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY 


1.0 


Displacement in Inches 


900 1000 1300 2000 


FAILURE AT 4425# 
DISPLACEMENT 1.2’ 


2500 3000 3500 4000 


Applied Load in Lbs. 


stays in place year after year and does not 
open up at joints with humidity and temper- 
ature changes. It fits tight around windows 
and door frames. Infiltration losses are kept to 
a minimum. No building paper is required, 
except where local codes arbitrarily require 
all types of sheathing to be covered with 
building paper. 


Fireproof Performance 


The temperature of the gypsum core of 
Gyplap will not exceed 212° F. until calcined 
—a slow process. Until the water of crystali- 
zation is driven off, the gypsum core cannot 
rise above the temperature of vaporization for 
water. Since the wood framing or wood ex- 
terior finish (depending upon which side of 
the wall the fire originates) must reach a 


This test, made before a group of building inspectors, illustrates the superior resistance of 
Gyplap to the stresses which cause distortion or deflection. Gyplap also adds fire protection. 





temperature of 400° F. before charring, there 
can be no destruction of the wood by fire for 
a considerable time. 

In a fire test made at Columbia University 
the Gyplap wall was still standing with an 
average temperature of 191° F. on the side 
opposite the fire when the wood sheathed 
wall, undergoing comparative tests, had burst 
into flame. Both walls were exposed to in- 
tense heat, running from 1000 F. in the 
early minutes of the test to more than 1600° 
F. for the wood sheathing, and to more than 
1800° F. for the Gyplap. The life of the 
Gyplap wall as demonstrated by this test was 
approximately 75% greater than the wall built 
with the wood sheathing. 


Cost of Material 


One thousand board feet of 1” nominal 
thickness (25/32” actual) sheathing covers 
approximately 20% to 25% less than 1000 
square feet. One thousand square feet of 
Gyplap Sheathing covers 1000 square feet, 
minus only the negligible waste required by 
cutting and fitting. The U. S. Gypsum rep- 
resentative in your locality will be glad to 
demonstrate the savings in the first cost of 
Gyplap Sheathing for any area under consid- 
eration. 


Cost of Installation 


Each panel of Gyplap is 16 square feet in 
area. Field observations have revealed that 
Gyplap can be applied two to almost five 
times faster than diagonal wood sheathing! 
The light weight of the panels facilitates han- 
dling. Gyplap is easily worked when the in- 
stallation requires cutting and fitting for 
openings or wall irregularities. 


Inedible to Termites 


Gyplap is composed mostly of gypsum rock 
and is not edible. 
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WINDOW DETAILS WITH 1/2" GYPLAP SHEATHING 








A. I. A. FILE 
NO. 19D 


NOTE—Use only the paragraphs which are applicable. Notes in 
italic type are explanatory and are not a part of the Specification. 
Additional copies of this Specification will be gladly supplied on 
request—to be used for interlining and crossing out in preparing 
copy for typing. Installation of sheathing will be a part of the Car- 
pentry Specifications. The following paragraphs should, therefore, 
be included in their proper places in that Section and not as a sep- 
arate section by themselves. 


1. WORK INCLUDED. Install 


sheathing to all exterior frame walls. 


4""x2'-0”x8'-0” Gyplap 


2. WORK NOT INCLUDED. (.. . Cull attention to ex- 
tertor walls above the foundations which are of masonry or which 
we not to receive sheathing . . .) 


3. MATERIALS. Use Gyplap sheathing as made by the 
United States Gypsum Company, Chicago. Use galvanized flat head 
‘oofing nails 134” long, No. 10% gage. 


4, APPLICATION IN GENERAL. Apply Gyplap with 
groove side down directly to framing with the long dimension at 
right angles to the supports. Butt the ends tightly over a support 


x 
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Sheathing Specificati 


A. I. A. FILE 
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interlocking the side edges. Stagger vertical joints. Cut accurately 
around openings. Fasten securely with nails 4” o/c on each bearing. 
Nail ends 38” from edge. 


5. CUTTING GYPLAP, For straight cuts score face of 
paper with knife and snap in two over straightedge. Then cut 
paper on back side at break. For right angle cuts or curves, saw 
Gyplap using a support close to the sawing line. 


6. SIDING, Apply siding at right angles to studding directly 
over Gyplap. Nail siding only to studs with nails sufficiently long to 
penetrate the stud not less than 114”. 


7. SHINGLES, Apply 25/32” x 1%” furring strips over the 
Gyplap. Secure strips with one nail at each bearing to penetrate the 
stud not less than 14”. Space furring strips to take shingle weather- 
ing specified. 


8. STUCCO, (.. . Metal reinforgement and Oriental stucco 
are available from USG. Spectfy stucco under Plastering . . .) 


9. BRICK VENEER, 


ties under Masonry . . .) 


(. .. Specify mortar, brick and metal 
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GYPLAP IS PERMANENT 


The Gyplap on the building shown at the left stood for 
eight years after it was applied without protection of any 
kind. After eight years it was given a coat of paint. Two 
years later it was in excellent condition. USG Salesman 
submitted the following report: 


Ten years ago I sold 5000 square feet of Gyplap to the Sauger- 
ties Coal and Lumber Company, which was used as sheathing on 
the Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, New York. It was to be stucco 
finish but was never completed. I removed one of these 10-year- 
old boards for samples to give to my Gyplap prospects. The board 
was difficult to get off on account of the nails being so firm. The 
frame was in good condition. This sample shows definitely that 
Gyplap does not soften up over a period of time. This wall is on 
the north side of the building, subject to wind, snow and rain. 


OTHER EXAMPLES 


From the great number of case histories that USG have on 
file, the following letter from Walter Kroeber, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois, is typical: 


This will certify that I have made a thorough inspection of 
Gypsum Sheathing Board used in the construction of the A. G. 
Hasemann residence, 548 South Evergreen Avenue, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois, which was constructed in 1926. 

Test was made by removing face brick veneer to an opening 
2% x 4 feet, on the northwest corner of building. 

After 12 years of wear I report the following findings: 


Condition: Like new with no signs of warp or deterioration. 
Boards firmly in place. Nails fastened tight as when placed. 

Joints: No visible shrinkage and as tight as tongue and groove 
permits. 

From this test I confidently recommend Gypsum Sheathing 
Board for brick veneer construction. 


(signed) Walter Kroeber 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM PRODUCTS 


ACOUSTIC MATERIALS. Tile, metal tile, board, and plaster products for controlling 


reverberation and quieting sound. 


INTERIOR PLASTER AND STUCCO. Fifty varieties including the famous Red Top 


Plaster, for every building need. 
MASON’S LIME. 


PAINT. New Principle interior paints which are quick drying, light reflecting, free from 
objectionable odor, cleanable. They have high coverage and high opacity. Also primer and cold 
water paints and paints for exterior and interior masonry surfaces. 


PLASTER BASES. A complete line of standard metal laths, gypsum lath, metal accessories 
and light weight economical Pyrobar gypsum partition tile. 

ROOFS, FLOORS AND PARTITIONS. Pre-cast and poured gypsum slabs, and ribbed 
steel decks for roofs and floors. Gypsum block for partitions and fireproofing. 

SHEATHING. 
SHEETROCK. Fireproof Gypsum panel material for dry wall construction to receive paint, 
wall paper or any other decoration. Also available predecorated. 
SHINGLES. Asphalt and asbestos cement shingles in a variety of styles and colors. 
SIDING. 
THERMAL INSULATION. Board, blanket, loose fill and reflective types. 

TRUSSTEEL STUDS. A system of light weight hollow steel partition framing, for speedy 


erection and non-inflammability. 

USG PLASTERING SYSTEMS. Construction methods for applying Rocklath or Metal 
Lath to wood frame, steel or masonry, to reduce sound transmission and to minimize plaster cracks 
and joist streaking. 

WEATHERWOOD. A panel material combining construction, insulation and sound deaden- 
ing with interior finish. 


Hydrated and Quicklime in both high calcium and dolomitic. 


An insulating board type and Gyplap the fireproof gypsum board sheathing. 


Asbestos cement siding in a variety of colors, also with self-cleaning Glatex surface. 


300 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Uys 


Sales Offices 


1106 National Savings Bank Bldg. 
1726 Candler Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md Court Square Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala 1203 Comer Bldg. 
Boston, Mass...505 Statler Office Bldg., 20 Providence St. 
Buffalo, N. Y 1116 Rand Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 1013 Liberty Lite Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill 300 West Adams St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 3015 Carew Tower 
Cleveland, Ohio 627-629 Hanna Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex 30, Highland Pk. Shopping Village 
Denver, Colo 836 Continental Oil Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich 7310 Woodward Ave. 
Houston, Tex 2030 C ce Bidg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1015 Architects’ and Builders' Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo 4638 Mill Creek Pkwy. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 807 Architects Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis (At Mill) 439 W. Oregon St. 
Minneapolis, Minn 2510 Foshay Tower 
New York, N. Y 1230 Sixth Ave. 
312 Woodmen of the World Bidg. 

1616 Walnut St. 
ealth Bldg. 
302 Spalding Bldg. 
8032 Forsyth Blvd. 
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The illustration shows the Mars Moisture 
Detector being used to determine whether suf- 
ficient motsture 1s present in the plaster wall 
to destroy the adhesion of paint, wallpaper or 
acoustic tile. 





Cleanability of Acoustone 
Proven After 11-Year Test 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Since 1929 the Quaker 
Oats Company have cleaned their Acoustone 
ceilings at intervals of 18 months. At the com- 
pletion of the last cleaning, the assistant trea- 
surer of the Quaker Oats Company said: 

The tile has actually been restored to its 
original color and cleanliness. 

The Quaker Oats Company offices are lo- 

ited in the Board of Trade Building in the 
Chicago Loop—exposed to air carrying more 
than the average quantity of dirt and soot. 
in the office of a food manufacturer, the con- 

iction of extreme sanitation must be pre- 
erved for its effect on visitors and workers. 
“hat the cleanability of Acoustone has pro- 
ided a solution is summed. up in the state- 
nent of the Quaker Oats Company: 

We are exceedingly well pleased with the 
‘ermanent beauty, the effectiveness and ease 
'f maintenance of Acoustone Tile. 


The recent development of the USG im- 
roved sanding and vacuum cleaning machine 
makes possible the restoration of Acoustone 
(ile to its original color and cleanliness an 
even more efficient operation than before. 


JUNZ TD 41 








INSURANCE COMPANY 
HIGH COST 


DETERMINES 
OF NOISE IN OFFICE 





Exact Measurement on Increased Employee 
Efficiency Made After Acoustic Treatment 





HARTFORD, CONN.—Here is an incident that is more than just an amusing bit 
of office trivia. The moral to this story is backed up by cold figures which prove the 
importance of noise reduction treatment in increasing the efficiency, esprit de corps, 


and good-will of office workers. 


The Aetna Insurance Company personnel director received regular complaints about 
a certain employee in the Control Department whose loud talk annoyed his co-workers. 


Architectural men know that there is “one 
in every office.” The insurance company 
treated the ceiling of this department with 
sound absorbing material and for one year 
there were no complaints about this particular 
person! In fact, upon inquiry among those 
who had voiced complaints it was said that 
the offender had improved so materially that 
he was no longer causing trouble! 

As part of the test being conducted on the 
efficiency of sound treatment, the ceiling was 
covered after one year with plaster board. The 
very first indication that the sound treatment 
during the previous year had been extremely 
efficient was the renewal of the complaints 
against the loud talker! 

The complete Aetna test consisted of obser- 








vations for one year without sound treatment, 
then one year with treatment, and then sev- 
eral months with the acoustic material covered 
by plasterboard to produce check figures. A 
careful record of errors as well as efficiency 
determined by bonus work showed that comp- 
tometer clerks made 52% fewer errors after 
treatment with sound absorption material and 
typists’ errors decreased 29%. P. B. Griswold, 
Assistant Secretary of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company, said in an address delivered 
before the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, Employers must realize this treatment 
will pay big profits through less labor turn- 
over, increased efficiency and fewer errors, and 
a better general attitude in employee toward 
employer! 





NEW LIGHTING FOR USE WITH ACOUSTIC TILE 


Developed especially for use with 
acoustic treatment such as USG Acous- 
tone, several companies have announced 
the availability of continuous recessed 
fixtures for general illumination, utiliz- 
ing white or daylight fluorescent lamps. 
USG will furnish names of manufac- 
turers on request. 
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A variety of sound absorbent materials 
which meet the complete range of acoustic 
and economic requirements, have been devel- 
oped by thorough field and laboratory re- 
search. (See table below.) 

Sound insulation devices and systems to pre- 
vent objectionable transmission of unwanted 
sounds through walls, floors and ceilings of- 
fer the solution to sound control in all types 
of buildings. 

A staff of competent acoustic engineers is 
available to assist the architect, without obli- 
gation, on any problem involving noise ab- 
sorption, audience room correction, or sound 
insulation in new or existing buildings. 

All materials except Sabinite are applied by 
USG district sound control contractors, thus 
assuring correct installation and adequate 
treatment. Sabinite is applied by plasterers 
under the supervision of a USG_ District 
Engineer. 

Acoustone 

Acoustone is formed from inorganic fila- 
ments of specially processed fibers, manufac- 
tured in tile form in various sizes, colors and 
thicknesses. It is as enduring as the structure 
in which it is installed. Acoustone combines 
to a unique degree the properties of high 
sound absorption with a maximum versatility 
in design treatment. 





Into each Acoustone unit is inserted a 
thin metal spline. When applied, this spline 
fits firmly and snugly into a slot in the ad- 
jacent tile. ‘““Spline-Alinement’’ results in a 
truly accurate and smooth installation. Note 
the travertine-like texture of the Acoustone. 


High Absorption 


Acoustone absorbs at 512 cycles from 61% 
to 84% of the incident sound, depending upon 
the thickness used. When applied to ceilings 
Acoustone provides an apparent reduction in 
loudness within the room of about 40% to 
557%. 


Decorative 


The surface texture of Acoustone is similar 
to that of travertine stone. No two tiles are 
exactly alike in texture. The tiles with a 1” 
chamfered edge permit the creation of inter- 
esting joint patterns. The plain edge tile is so 
accurately formed that joints between tiles 
are scarcely discernible. The standard colors 
of Acoustone are white, ivory and cream, in- 
tegrally tinted throughout the entire tile sub- 
stance—not surface dyed or painted. Integral 
coloring to match any decorative scheme fur- 
nished on order. Mill-painted Acoustone in 
white is available. 





Motif’d Acoustone 
Tiles bearing special designs will be sup- 
plied by USG, in which the tile is etched by a 
special manufacturing process. This results in 
a different angle of light reflection on the 
treated areas so that delicate and interesting 
patterns are created in the finished installation. 


Fireproof 


Acoustone contributes to fire safety in build- 
ings where it is used because it will not burn 
or support combustion. 


Paintable and Sanitary 


Metallic lusters may be applied over Acous- 
tone or it may be painted with lead and oil or 
similar full-bodied paints, without materially 
reducing the sound absorption even after 
repeated coats. 


Acoustone provides an aseptic, inorganic 
and cleanable sound absorbent for hospitals, 
sanitoriums, restaurants and other buildings. 
The unpainted tile are easily cleaned with a 
vacuum cleaner. Severe accumulations of dirt 
may be completely removed with the newly 
developed sanding and vacuuming device. 
One large user of Acoustone found that the 
cost of vacuum cleaning was about 2/r1oths 
cents per square foot. 


COMPREHENSIVE TABLE OF USG ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS 





PRODUCT AND DESCRIPTION VARIETIES 


COLORS AND LIGHT REFLECTION FACTORS 


COEFFICIENT | WEIGHT 








TEXTURE AND 
CLEANABILITY 


Integral 
Colors 
(Unpainted) 


Factory 
Applied 
Colors 


THICK- 
NESSES 


FACE 
SIZES 


Paint 
for 
Redecoration 


in Ibs. 
per 
100 sq. ft. 


at | Noise 
512 | Redctn 





ACOUSTONE 
Relative cost* Y. | . 
mineral filament tile kerfed to receive a thin 
metal spline for exact alignment of tile faces 
to an even surface. Installed by cementing to 


os) Dp a 
P 





ing. 


are 


14” chamfered edge to create 
decorative patterns in the joint- 


Square-edged. so that joints 
aig “wy 


Resembles Travertine. no two 
tiles are exactly alike. Any 
design may be etched into 
tiles by ‘‘Motif‘d’’ process. 


White 
Ivory 
Cream .. 


£12. 75% 
... 65% 
60% 


a Special color 





any clean, level surface strong enuf to 
h ’ 


Y 
support it, or by teal alt, ceiling installation. 





ina is easily cleaned 


" on order, 
with a vacuum cleaner. 


Repeated paint- 
lo}. 
ing does not les- 
sen its sound ab- 
sorption. 


9/16” 108 
12” x 12” 


11/16” 131 


ov x ig] 19/16" ot 


15/16” 153 





PERFATON 
Relative cost* Z. I bustible. A perf d 
metal pan-shaped tile concealing a sound 
absorbent pad. Spring clip tee runners are 
fixed to ceiling channels or furring. Tiles are 
pushed into runners and held by spring 
engaging tile edges. 





Perforations comprise only 
14% of the tile surface; are 
small enough to blend into 
tile coloration. Surface finish 
is baked enamel. Perfatone 

oh ds many hing 
with soap and water. 





May be repeat- 
edly painted 
with any good 
interior paint 
without affecting 
the sound ab- 
sorption. 


12” x 24” 


Assembly 
2.50 Ibs. 
per sq. ft. 


center 
scored 


1 9/16” 





QUIETONE 


Relative cost* X. Combustible. An i 
cal. felted wood fiber tile. Installed by ce- 
menting to any clean, level surface strong 
enough to support it. 





In sanded Light 
Ivory ....57% 
In brushed 
Light Buff 53% 


Sanded or brushed texture. 
May be cleaned with a 
vacuum cleaner. 


Colors ground in 
oil or japan, re- 
duced with min- 
eral spirits. 


12” x 12” 





SABINITE 


Relative cost*W. Incombustible. A mixture of 
light weight aggregate. gypsum plaster or 
Portland cement, and other ingredients, pro- 
portioned to produce «: permanent sound ab- 
sorbent surface. Sabinite applied in two or 
three 14” coats, 








F—applied over scratch and 
brown coats of gypsum plaster. 


38—over Portland cement or 
USG Oriental stucco base, for 
high humidity environments, 
such as swimming pools, 


Like a heavy sand float fin- 
ish on ordinary plaster. 














May be spray 
painted or tinted 
with a water ve- 
hicle paint such 
as USG Texolite. 


pee 
F—%” 


38—1/,” 























* W indicates least expensive, Z indicates’ most expensive, etc, 
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special design. 


ACOUSTONE 

















Here are the types of designs you can create 
for your ‘‘Motif’d Acoustone” sound control treat- 
ments. The light picks up the etched areas to 
create a contrast in tone, producing quiet and in- 
teresting patterns. In (1) a geometrical pattern 
results from only two separate tile patterns. In 
(2) a herringbone pattern is shown with V-joints. 
In (3) a single tile design gives a nautical charac- 
ter, and in (4) another flush joint geometrical 
pattern. All designs do not lend themselves to the 
‘‘Motif'd’’ treatment and it is, therefore, desirable 
to consult with USG during the development of a 



















































































A. I. A. FILE NO. 39B 


NOTE—Notes in small type are explanatory and are not a part of the 
Specification. Acoustone is installed only by USG district sound control 
contractors. The Specification should, therefore, indicate this fact for the 
benefit of general contractors who may be bidding on the entire building. 
Additional copies of this Specification will be gladly supplied on request. 


1, GENERAL CONDITIONS, The current edition of the 


A. I. A. General Conditions is a part of this Specification. 


2. WORK INCLUDED, This Section comprises all labor 


and materials necessary and incidental to the application of Acoustone 
to (...list all wall and ceiling areas to be covered with Acoustone ...) 


3. MATERIALS AND INSTALLATION. Use 
Acoustone as manufactured by United States Gypsum Company, 
Chicago. Acoustone is to be installed only by a USG district sound 
control contractor. Use Acoustone tiles (. . . specify thickness . . .) 
thick, having (. . . flush or V ...) joints. Use size of tiles shown on 
drawings and follow joint patterns shown. Lay Acoustone with close 
joints and position tiles accurately. 


4, MOTIF’D DECORATION, § Furnish and install dec- 


rated tiles to exact pattern shown on drawings. 


5. ALLOWANCE. Allow the sum of 
‘ollars to cover Acoustone to be furnished and installed by United 
States Gypsum Company or one of its authorized erectors as directed 


ind approved by the Architect. 


The Architect may wish to arrange for this work separately in 
order to maintain close control over it. The A.I.A. Handbook of 
Architectural Practice says that such allowances form an entirely 
legitimate and highly useful method of covering items of such a 
nature that good results are not to be had from competitive bid- 
ding. Nevertheless it is well to completely specify and bind this 
Section with the other Specifications so that the General Contractor 
and others can refer to them and to understand what work is to be 
done under the allowance provision. 


6. COOPERATION WITH OTHER TRADES. 


Refer to the Sections of these Specifications containing references to 
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other work which affects or must be carried on in conjunction with 
the work of Acoustone installation. Cooperate fully with persons 
carrying on such work so as to cause no delay, interference or harm 
to the Owner’s best interests. 


7. HUNG CEILING INSTALLATION, Channels 12” 
spaced 4’-0” o/c, supported by hanger rods 4'-0” o/c, will be in- 
stalled by others. The Contractor for work in this Section must fur- 
nish and install special 1” H sections, special T sections and the 
Acoustone tile of thickness specified above. 


—Hanger rods 
4'O"Ye both ways 


By others 
—/Y" Channels 
4'O"% , 


—Special 4" 
BO" 
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‘% self attaching 2*O"%Ye 
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Square eage tile produce 
practically indiscernible =z 
Joants =< — — 


8. CEMENTED APPLICATION, A clean level surface 
consisting of (. . . @ brown coat of plaster offers the best base for 
Acoustone, although any dry masonry surface 1s acceptable .. .) will 
be installed by others. 

Do not apply Acoustone to any surface which is not dry at the 
time of application or to any surface which may become damp from 
condensation, seepage or other causes. 


There are many cases where sound treated rooms might occur 
under service rooms where water leakage would be a possibility— 
such as a hotel kitchen over a lounge or public room. Another case 
where water damage could occur would be a storage room con- 
taining inflammable goods located o¥er a treated room. In case of 
fire the water used might destroy ceilings below the room in which 
the fire occurred, for which reason floor dampproofing is often used 
in such cases although normal tenancy might involve no possibility 
of water leakage. 
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FIVE-MINUTE REVIEW OF ACOUSTIC ENGINEERING DESIGN PROCEDURE 


Expert Services 
Since the acoustic properties of a room depend 
upon many factors other than total room absorp- 
tion—such factors including shape, size, distribu- 
tion, frequency, characteristics of absorption 
material and the particular uses contemplated—it 
is recommended that qualified consultants be re- 
tained and that designs for acoustic treatment be 
made under competent advice. A staff of competent 
USG engineers is available to assist the architect, 
without obligation, in an advisory capacity on any 

problem involving noise absorption. 


Total Absorption 

Since both noise quieting and reverberation time 
calculations involve the total sound absorption of 
the room, it is necessary to first review the meaning 
of total absorption. 

Total absorption of the room is the sum of the 
number of units absorbed by the walls, floor, ceil- 
ing, seats, furnishings, the audience itself, etc. The 
number of units absorbed by a given wall or other 
surface is the product of its area in square feet and 
its absorption coefficient. The absorption coefficient 
of a material is the percentage of sound absorbed 
by | square foot of the surface when sound strikes 
it. The absorption of seats and audience is given in 
tables of coefficients by the object and not by the 
square foot. 


Reverberation Time 


Expert opinion now available is in substantial 
agreement that the reverberation time shown in 
chart 1 will result in satisfactory intelligibility of 
speech and enjoyment of music. 

The most commonly used formula for comput- 
ing required total absorption is that given by 
W. C. Sabine, namely: 


volume of room 
20 (reverberation time) 





Total absorption — 


It is customary to assume the presence of an 
average audience. It has been customary, also, to 
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use the 512 (middle C) cycle coefficient for usual 
auditorium correction calculations, although under 
critical conditions it is important to consider the 
coefficients at other frequencies. 


Applying the Formula 


Let it be assumed that the calculation indicates 
4,000 absorption units are required in a room to 
produce the ideal time of reverberation. A further 
calculation reveals that the room without treat- 
ment, using plastered walls and ceiling, will have 
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a total absorption of 1,900 units. Therefore, the 
difference or 2,100 units must be supplied by re- 
placing plaster with a sound absorbing material 
similar to, let us say, Acoustone with a coefficient 
of .73 at 512 cycles. Since each square foot of plaster 
which is replaced by treatment has a coefficient of 
.03, the net gain will be the difference between 
.73 and .03, or .70. Therefore, the 2,100 additional 
units of absorption will be supplied by replacing 
3,000 square feet of the plastered surface with 
sound absorbent Acoustone. 


Noise Reduction Calculations 


The ear does not judge loudness in direct pro- 
portion to the physical intensity expressed in 
decibels. The Bell Telephone Laboratories have de- 
termined a relation between apparent loudness and 
the intensity level which is shown in chart 2. 

The reduction of sound intensity expressed in 
decibels can be easily determined by the following 
formula, after which a reference to the graph will 
indicate the reduction in loudness as judged by 
the human ear: 


treated room absorption 
untreated room absorption 


Reduction _ 
in db x 





10 log 


In determining the absorption for quieting noisy 
offices, restaurants, etc., the numerical averages of 
the coefficients from 256 to 2,048 cycles is recom- 
mended for use, and is called the “noise reduction 
coefficient.” 


Design Procedure 


It is good practice in noise quieting to treat 
enough area to give a reduction of at least 6 
decibels. From chart 2 it will be seen that this 
means an apparent loudness reduction of from 30% 
to about 44%4,—depending on the original noise 
level. Having calculated the total absorption of 
the room before treatment, the desirable absorption 
after treatment can be found from the formula. 
The treated area required is found in a similar 
manner to that for reverberation. 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM PRODUCTS 


ACOUSTIC MATERIALS. Tile, metal tile, board, and plaster products for controlling 


reverberation and quieting sound. 


INTERIOR PLASTER AND STUCCO. Fifty varieties including the famous Red Top 


Plaster, for every building need. 


MASON’S AND FINISHING LIME. 


PAINT. New Principle interior paints which are quick drying, light reflecting, free from 
objectionable odor, cleanable. They have high coverage and high opacity. Also primer and cold 
water paints and paints for exterior and interior masonry surfaces. 


PLASTER BASES. A complete line of standard metal laths, gypsum lath, metal accessories 


and light weight economical Pyrobar gypsum partition tile. 


ROOFS, FLOORS AND PARTITIONS. Pre-cast and poured gypsum slabs, and ribbed 


steel decks for roofs and floors. Gypsum block for partitions and fireproofing. 


SHEATHING. An insulating board type and Gyplap the fireproof gypsum board sheathing. 


SHEETROCK. 


Fireproof Gypsum panel material for dry wall construction to receive paint, 


wall paper or any other decoration. Also available predecorated. 


SHINGLES. 


Asphalt and asbestos cement shingles in a variety of. styles and colors. 


SIDING. Asbestos cement siding in a variety of colors, also with self-cleaning Glatex surface. 


THERMAL INSULATION. 


Board, blanket, loose fill and reflective types. 


TRUSSTEEL STUDS. A system of light weight hollow steel partition framing, for speedy 


erection and non-inflammability. 


USG PLASTERING SYSTEMS. Construction methods for applying Rocklath or Metal 


Lath to wood frame, steel or masonry, to reduce sound transmission and to minimize plaster 


cracks and joist streaking. 


WEATHERWOOD. AA panel material combining construction, insulation and sound deaden- 


ing with interior finish. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


S 


Sales Offices 


1106 National Savings Bank Bldg. 

1726 Candler Bidg. 
Baltimore, Md Court Square Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala 1203 Comer Bldg. 
Boston, Mass...505 Statler Office Bldg., 20 Providence St. 
Buffalo, N. Y 1116 Rand Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C 1013 Liberty Life Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill 300 West Adams St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 3015 Carew Tower 
Cleveland, Ohio 627-629 Hanna Bidg. 
Dallas, Tex ...30%2 Highland Pk. Shopping Village 
Denver, Colo 836 Continental Oil Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich 7310 Woodward Ave. 
Houston, Tex 2030 Commerce Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1015 Architects’ and Builders’ Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo 4638 Mill Creek Pkwy 
Los Angeles, Calif.. 807 Architects Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. (At Mill) 439 W. Oregon St 
Minneapolis, Minn 2510 Foshay Tower 
New York, N. Y 1230 Sixth Ave. 
Omaha, Neb 312 Woodmen of the World Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa 1616 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa wealth Bidg. 
Portland, Ore 302 Spalding Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo 8032 Forsyth Blvd. 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... Dooly Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif 2501 Harrison St. 
Seattle, Wash 1131 Dexter Horton Bldg. 
Washington, D. C...Investment Bldg., I5th and K Sts., N. W. 


Samson Plaster Board Company 
Sales Agents for United States Gypsum Company 
Crosby Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Bronze 





Designed by Mendal Waters, Architectural | 
Engineer, Boston. Fabricated by National 
Store Fronts, Boston (Roxbury), Mass. 


Modern as tomorrow, but traditional for its subdued 
beauty and unimpeachable good taste, is the new 
bronze front of the Hotel Canterbury, Boston. 


HEN ARCHITECTS and owners seek metal 
work of richness and distinction, their first 
choice, with few exceptions, is Architectural 
Bronze... Moderate in cost and readily adaptable 
to original design, Bronze gives lasting service. 
It is easily cleaned and retains its original beauty 


with occasional attention. Even when bronze 


FOR ORNAMENTAL WORK 


work has been long neglected, cleaning and pol- 
ishing restore its natural lustre. 

The American Brass Company is the princi- 
pal supplier of bronze, copper and nickel silver 
in the form of extruded shapes, drawn shapes, 
sheets, etc., as used in ornamental metal work 
of every description. 404 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
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This forthright letter from JULIAN 
ELLSWORTH GARNSEY, Color 
Consultant of New York, invites 
more critical attention to a phase of 
design that has been widely neglected. 
The psychological effects of color are 
generally known but almost as gen- 
erally ignored—af we are to judge by 
the harsh or inappropriate or tmept 
color schemes that offend us on every 
street! Mr. Garnsey served as Color 
Consultant to the Board of Design, 
New York World’s Fair, and to the 
Queensbridge and South Jamaica 
housing designers. 


Two articles in the December num- 
ber of PENciL Porn'rs are devoted to 
school design. Both Mr. Hamlin and 
Mr. Hamon speak of planning, ex- 
terior elevations, details and even 
“the problem of wrap storage,” but 
not a word is said of a most important 
element in the schoolroom, namely, 
the wall and ceiling colors which, in 
a given room, give most comfort and 
relief to the eyes of students. Mr. 
Hamlin does say of the Carteret 
School: “Each classroom has been 
differentiated from the others by a 
characteristic color scheme.” One 
might note in passing that, if « large 
number of color schemes have been 
used in this school, some may be 
functionally correct, but others are 
bound to be wrong. With this excep- 
tion there is no indication in either 
article that attention was paid to cor- 
rect color in any of the schools. 
This is an illustration of the curious 
fact that architects and school author- 
ities are little interested in what hap- 
pens to the eyes of students. Ears are 
protected by acoustical treatment, 
bodies are saved from bruises by 
rounded corners, but eyes, which are 
in use throughout the school day and 
which, when badly treated, make 
such difficulties for the human system, 
receive almost no scientific attention. 
Careful study given to the reac- 
tions of a child’s eyes, from the time 
he enters the school until he leaves it, 
would be well worth while. In the 
morning he comes from the bright 
outdoors into a reduced, diffused 
light. Rapid adjustments are neces- 
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sary. What color, as to hue, value and 
intensity, should meet his eyes in the 
entrance lobby, then in the corridors, 
and finally in the auditorium or class- 
room where he takes his seat! 
Answers are not standard because of 
location of school, orientation, design 
of rooms, window areas, etc., but it 
may be said that the customary grey- 
yellow is almost never right. 

The classroom, for instance, cus- 
tomarily has four walls and a ceiling. 
Should the ceiling always be white? 
Should all four walls be the same 
color? The answers lie in the differ- 
ent functions of the five surfaces. 
The wall behind the teacher, for ex- 
ample, toward which the pupils face, 
should relieve their eyes from the 
previous strain of looking at white 
paper and enable the teacher’s face, 
upon which the pupils concentrate 
their gaze, to be seen easily. Possible 
colors might be: grey-blue-green, 
grey warm blue, grey-green or 
greyed persimmon, but the exact color 
to be used would be determined by 
the design constants already present. 
However, the value would be def- 
initely below middle. Where a black- 
board is used, it becomes a_back- 
ground for the teacher’s face, but the 
wall surrounding the board should 
not contrast more strongly with the 
board, in black-and-white value, than 
does the teacher’s face. 

Similarly, the wall opposite the 
windows has a function to perform. 
In a wide classroom it may be white 
to aid in light reflection but, in a nar- 
row room, a white wall might work 
a hardship upon the eyes of pupils sit- 
ting in the rear seats and obliged to 
look along it toward the teacher. 

Space does not permit further dis- 
cussion of the other two walls, of the 
psychological effect of plain, uninter- 
esting color in auditoriums nor of the 
optimum colors for desks, chairs and 
floors. Study of these problems will 
make for greater pupil attention, 
fewer headaches and generally 
greater comfort. The wise and sin- 
cere architect will find that functional 
color may be used, at little or no ad- 
ditional cost, to increase the well- 
being of his little clients. 

JULIAN GARNSEY 
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B. F. McGUIRE, Architect of Tea- 
neck, New Jersey, suggests that the 
profession may soon be building down 
instead of building up. ( But the Eng- 
lish have observed, Mr. McGuire, 
that the concussion of an exploding 
bomb or shell is more devastating un- 
derground than in the air or at the 
surface.) To build agamst Total 
War, architects now need more than 
just another set of blueprints, because 
Hitler's challenge must be answered 
with ingenuity—and unassailable suc- 
cess. Who knows but that new tech- 
niques may spring from necessity? 


As building design is greatly influ- 
enced by prevailing conditions and 
circumstances, the styles of Architec- 
ture, throughout the centuries, each 
tell a story of its time. What influence 
will the war have on Architecture of 
tomorrow, particularly when destruc- 
tion and havoc are wrought from the 
skies without regard for non-com- 
batants. How long can Man with- 
stand the strain and tension of being 
placed at the mercy of ruthless War 
Lords whose watch-word is “De- 
struction” while he is earnestly at- 
tending to his labors or rightfully en- 
joying the fruits thereof? 

Must every endeavor of a peaceful 
and noble nature be abandoned in the 
face of unwarranted destruction from 
the clouds, because buildings were 
constructed for PEACE and not for 
WAR, or will the rights and privi- 
leges of true civilization be kept sacred 
and protected, only by resorting to the 
construction of warproof buildings 
below the surface of the ground com- 
pletely encased in suitable shock re- 
ducing materials. These buildings 
would not only be fireproof but would 
have bombproof roofs well cushioned 
by the ground. Above the ground at 
the street line, one-story bulkheads 
just deep enough to accommodate en- 
trance vestibufes, show windows, 
vent piping, ducts, chimneys, fans, 
tanks, etc., would be the only visible 
part of the structure while the re- 
maining area could be utilized for 
auto parking or recreational purposes. 

Buildings below the ground would 
differ very little from those now 
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above ground as far as comfort and 
convenience is concerned because of 
the advanced methods in ventilation, 
air-conditioning, heating, lighting, 
etc., and the practicability of reflect- 
ing sunlight. From the standpoint of 
protection in times of war, they would 
be invaluable and in peace times, the 
new order of things might be instru- 
mental in solving the auto-parking 
problem as well as providing greater 
open spaces for nature lovers. 

Must this take place because of 
Man’s inhumanity to Man, or will 
sanity be completely and permanently 
restored among the peoples of the 
earth so that loftier ideals may take 
the place of greed and destruction for 
all time to come, or should the Archi- 
tect who wrote this cease to day- 
dream while snugly nestled in an 
arm-chair at the: fireside, during a 
radio war broadcast. 


GEORGE S. DUDLEY, Art Di- 
rector of Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Studios, Beverly Hills, Califor- 
nia, sent us this “complaint” long be- 
fore the gastronomic hazards of the 
Holidays could be blamed—but it is 
well-timed for the New Year. 


Due to the fact that we are being 
constantly criticised for every actual 
or imaginary technical defect in our 
work, and due to the fact that I have 
a rather slack day today and also due 
to the fact that my indigestion is 
annoying me I am in a perfect mood 
to offer a little criticism to your gen- 
erally fine publication. 

Drawings and photographs of bad 
subjects always rile me, and when bad 
drawings or bad photographs are 
made of equally bad subjects my rage 
becomes uncontrollable and so I take 
it out on you. 

I know you don’t prepare the ad- 
vertisers’ copy, but your subscribers 
have to stomach it, so it should be 
your concern. 

If anything in the world would in- 
fluence me against a building product 
which entered into the design of a 
building, it would be an illustration or 
a photograph of that material used to 
poor advantage in a structure. 

Why can’t material people under- 
stand that to appeal to architects they 


must have masterful design in their» 


presentation? 

I was head draftsman and wrote 
specifications for this company during 
a building program which ran over a 
million dollars. I am a certified archi- 


tect in this state and I know my views 
are shared with many others of my 
profession. 

Why can’t you offer to your ad- 
vertisers a consultation service on 
their layouts? Why can’t the consult- 
ants consist of a good architect—a 
good advertising man and a good 
architectural ‘delineator? 

Anyway you might publish this 
letter with a large caption. “Attention 
advertisers who really want to appeal 
to Architects.” 


The following letter. on registration 
of architects was sent to us by ROY 
A. KAZEBIER, Draftsman, of 


Waterloo, Iowa. 


As have a great many others whose 
welfare is so dependent upon that of 
the architectural profession as a 
whole, I have read, in these pages, 
many ideas and suggestions, some of 
them obviously of little real value, 
while others, though more or less de- 
pendent upon some sort of concerted 
action among a large part of the pro- 
fession, which is a difficult thing to 
obtain, would nevertheless eventually 
be of great help. 

The main aim seems to be to in- 
form the general public of the duties 
of the architect, and to point out to 
the prospective client the value of 
professional guidance to him, at a 
time when he is about to make that 
investment which is often the most 
important one in his career. 

The general public is of course the 
whole population of a town, city or 
nation and includes people in all 
walks of life, even the architects who 
I think you will agree do not usually 
need to be instructed in this particular 
bit of information. It also includes the 
keen-minded business executive who 
in my estimation seldom needs to be 
told that professional advice is of real 
value to him. He is usually the quick- 
est to avail himself of plenty of it as 
a matter of sound business policy. 
The wealthy client who intends to 
build himself a veritable mansion, or 
the public official who is directing a 
committee busily engaged in procur- 
ing for his community a much needed 
public building—these do not need to 
be told. They know that the archi- 
tect is worthy of his hire. 

This would seem to leave then the 
ordinary plain “John Citizen” who 
after all makes up.the vast majority, 
and who will eventually get around 
to building a home for his family, to 
cost anywhere from $4,000 to $15,- 
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000. This is the client who needs to 
be told and this is also. the client who 
in the past has been neglected by the 
profession. This is the fellow who is 
causing an endless discussion, most of 
which is also rather vague and aim- 
less. It is upon this client that the vast 
majority of architects used to depend 
for maintaining the office intact; 
keeping their hired help busy the year 
‘round so that it was unnecessary for 
them to travel a hundred miles from 
home to obtain enough work to keep 
body and soul together for another 
“slack spell” soon to come. 

I have discussed this same client 
with every architect with whom I 
have come in contact during the last 
several years and in every instance | 
am able to recall, they all agree on 
one point of which I am writing. 

To put it simply—in every city 
of any size the public officials have 
found it advisable to protect certain 
investments for the good of the com- 
munity. Every building code has set 
up, in certain districts, a restriction 
stating that in this district no resi- 
dence is to be erected which shall 
cost less than a certain amount; let 
us say $4,000. This is done, and 
wisely so, too, for the sole purpose of 
protecting the established value of the 
adjoining properties and to prevent 
unscrupulous persons from “jerry- 
building” a miserable shanty in a well 
established community and thus bring 
the wrath of the shanty’s neighbors 
déwn upon the public officials. 

Protecting the established values of 
a certain community is without ques- 
tion the only fair and right thing to 
do. Then let us suggest a certain ad- 
ditional protection to these people. 
Let us suggest that drawings and 
specifications for these proposed new 
residences, in such a restricted district, 
must bear the seal of a REGISTERED 
ARCHITECT before they can- be 
granted a building permit. 

Many will say, and truly too, that 
we already have too many laws and 
regulations. To these I would sug- 
gest that if it is proper to require a 
person to prove his ability by any 
form of State examination, and to 
pay regularly, a required fee, which 
will allow him to call himself a prac- 
titioner of his chosen profession: then 
certainly it is fitting and proper to 
allow no one who has not so proven 
himself, under the law, to attempt to 
perform such work, and full reason 
is present to deny a permit, to build 
from such contract documents. 
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STANDARDIZED UNITS 


Mahe Jor Quicker Delivery 


Each @ Panelboard is built of standardized units. While each is engineered 
to meet particular requirements, it is possible to assemble these units quickly 
for any specific application. This makes for speed in delivery. It also results 
in improved design — increased efficiency — lowered costs; and, above 
call, in dependability and modern protection. 


Panelboards 


are designed for both power and light distri- 
bution — in a wide range of types and capac- 
ities. These comprise Dead Front, Safety Type 
Lighting and Appliance Branch Circuit 
Panelboards in fuse only, tumbler switch and 
fuse, and circuit breaker types. Also, Power 
(and Lighting) Feeder Distribution Panel- 
boards, including Pull-out Type Disconnect, 
Klampswitchfuz Hinged Type Fuse Discon- 
nect, Shutlbrak Switch Type, and Circuit 
Breaker Types. 


All of these are built not only to meet the 
minimum requirements of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., but to exceed them. Built 


better than necessary, they fulfill every 
reasonable demand. 

Engineering Service 
without Obligation 
Architects, Engineers and Contractors wel- 
come the advisory service of @ Sales-Engi- 
neers, available in 30 important centers in 
the U. S. and Canada. Unbiased, accurate 
information is thus quickly available. Make 
it a practice to consult with them. See Sweet's 
Catalog (Architectural and Industrial-Engi- 
neering Sections) or Electrical Buyers’ Refer- 
ence, or write us for the name and address of 
the Engineer nearest you...And ask for 
Catalog No. 56...Frank Adam Electric 

Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WHAT THE 
STUDENT EXPECTS 


The responsibility of the critic is ex- 
ceedingly great. To fully appreciate 
this, one has only to realize that many 
a student’s viewpoint is frequently in- 
fluenced by those of his critics. These 
students will soon build on _ the 
strength of those criticisms. The stu- 
dent’s conception of “good and bad” 
architecture, of pleasing presentation, 
colors, capable men in the field, etc., 
often can be traced directly to his 
critics. 

Unfortunately, the many new 
demands in the training of an archi- 
tect cause the student’s schedule to be 
highly concentrated, and the time al- 
lotted to each subject is almost the 
only time he has to devote to that 
particular study. This, we all regret, 
prevents the student from browsing, 
sightseeing, and meeting and know- 
ing personalities—all of which would 
considerably supplement his design 
training. Since this is the case, the 
“design crit” becomes almost the 
vital source of the student’s rules by 
which he works. That fact lends in- 
valuable importance to what the critic 
says during a “crit,” and upon the 
time he remains with the student. It 
calls to my mind a nest of young birds 
who stretch their mouths and blindly 
reach for the single morsel of food 
the parent bird is about to drop in 
the nest! It is their one source of 
food during their infancy; and vitally 
important to their growth. 

It is not too difficult to imagine, 
then, why the student places a de- 
mand upon his critic and sets no 
limit to the amount he hopes to re- 
ceive. It must also be kept in mind 
that schools have set themselves up to 
offer just this service and to make it 
possible to become an _ architect 
through this very instruction rather 
than the method of “pick up what 
you can,” in an office. 

Let us imagine the critic is due for 
a “crit.” At the same time assume 
the student has work to be criticized: 

1. It seems the student has a right 
to expect the critic to be on time, as 
the first consideration. Most students 
plan to have mew work to be criti- 
cized, should they be the first to re- 
ceive the “crit.” 


2. No student appreciates a hurried 
“crit.” It does not leave a student 
very satisfied to prepare material and 
then be told merely that it will 
“work” or will not “work.” One 
hears stories of old “patrons” who 
flattered the students by uttering so 
much as a few paragraphs! Students 
now are certainly much more inquir- 
ing and do not feel there should be 
great formal barriers between the 
students and their instructors. 

3. A student likes a definite answer 
to a definite question. Nothing is 
more objectionable than a formal 
cryptic attitude, or a few subtle words 
which tend toward the abstract and 
leave no real impression as to the 
course to follow. Nothing can more 
easily cause confusion and frustration. 
At the same time the student should 
not expect the solution to be found 
without effort on his part. 

4. Closely allied to the foregoing 
thought; a student expects a definite 
reason for any criticism. When a 
critic begins to sketch a_ revised 
scheme, it would be most helpful for 
him to expound his logic as he makes 
the changes and additions. The 
reason for changing a round form to 
a square one, the particular spacing 
of buildings, the arrangement of 
voids, or any similar performance is 
the essence of design, but frequently 
a critic goes through the motions 
without many enlightening com- 
ments. 

5. A student likes to know the 
good features of his problem as well 
as the bad. Many students work best 
through encouragement and every 
student needs it to some degree. It is 
only fair to let the student know 
when he has achieved a pleasing re- 
sult. 

6. The critic who exercises patience 
and sympathy towards a grasping, 
eager, although frequently confused 
student, gets the greatest results. 
Each student is a special case. An in- 
dolent student needs prodding, but 
the same tactics with some conscien- 
tious student who might not be get- 
ting results would be disastrous. 

7. Nothing is more confusing to a 
student than for a critic to contradict 
himself frequently on a problem. If it 
is necessary for a critic to change his 
opinion, he should acknowledge then 
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WHAT THE 
CRITIC EXPECTS 


A student should be able to draw— 
both mechanically and in freehand 
perspective — so that he can express 
ideas clearly and easily. He must have 
the ability to do research and should 
assume responsibility for finding out 
the facts and history behind his design 
projects. He should be learning 
eagerly all that he can of materials 
and broadening his knowledge of 
construction. He must realize that all 
of his courses are architecture, design 
being the synthesis of all that he 
knows and can give, his profession. 

He must have initiative and en- 
thusiasm. 

He should not have to be tricked 
into working efficiently. 

He must be able to develop his 
imagination so that he can place him- 
self within his projects, walk around 
them, see them in use. 

He must continuously guard 
against merely drawing up the last 
criticism. 

He should not follow criticism 
blindly. The reasoning behind a criti- 
cism should be understood—and be- 
lieved. Critic and student should at- 
tempt to differentiate between reason 
and,’ prejudice, go beyond today’s 
clichés to simple, straightforward 
solutions. Their relationship should 
not be that of master and disciple, but 
man to man. 

He should know, and feel, that the 
critic is less interested in having him 
produce superficially brilliant projects 
in school than in helping him develop 
his own power as a designer which 
will not reach its peak until he is a 
mature architect. 

He must obviously be enjoying his 
work, 

He must not be afraid of making a 
mistake—only of repeating one. 

RICHARD M. BENNETT 
New York Architect, Critic 
at Vassar, Yale, Pratt Institute 





and there that he is making a con- 
tradiction and give his reasons. No 
one knows quicker than the students 
when a contradiction is made. 
8. A valuable course is for the 
critic to ask the student to explain 
(Continued on page 14) 
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just how he arrived at some partic- 
ular, debated design. This offers an 
opportunity to find out if the student’s 
reasoning is at fault, or just what the 
trouble may be. 

9. If a student is weak on some 
point, he probably knows it as well as 
the critic does, and nothing is more 
depressing than for the critic to give 
only an unfavorable crit and then 
leave. Every student longs to know 
where he might find a book or see a 
building which would help him out 
of his dilemma, and the critic can 
suggest this, if he will. 

10. The phrase, “personal inter- 
est,” might be questioned as applied 
to the relationship between critic and 
student. However, every student 
hopes there exists some personal inter- 
est even though the number of stu- 
dents be large. What could kill the 
spirit of a studio more completely 
than to have the critic come and go 
like some inspector? It is my feeling 
that the spirit of any studio is due 
largely to the enthusiasm of the 
critic. 

11. Frequently the presentation of 
a problem is left largely to the taste 
of the student, but a few suggestions 
from a critic can help considerably 
toward a more interesting presenta- 
tion. This help may be nothing more 
than an inquiry as to what medium 
the student plans to use, colors, choice 
of perspective, etc. 

12. No student likes to feel he is 
being restrained, but at the same time 
he wants his critic to tell him when 
his work is “not architecture.” 

13. If a student is stubborn and 
holds to a design which his critic has 
condemned, no responsibility rests on 
the critic. If a problem is frankly 
criticized by the critic over the period 
of the problem, I feel there should be 
no failures, provided the student co- 
operates and does not stubbornly hold 
to some idea. Throughout the period 
of the problem—the critic should so 
completely criticize all the major de- 
fects that the finished product should 
be “buildable” and of passing design. 

14. Should a problem fail, nothing 
is more appreciated by the student 
than for his critic to go over the 
problem with him voluntarily. Fre- 
quently, the remark is made that the 
critic told the student to do a certain 
thing, that might have been unfavor- 
ably received by the jury. I feel the 
critic might at least recall this to the 
student himself, rather than to let it 
brew within the student; for cer- 


tainly both know what happened. 
The respect of the critic and student 
for each other is vital, if any progress 
is to be made. 

These thoughts are purely from a 
student’s point of view. They have 
been assembled largely from the fine 
things gained from critics, rather than 
the shortcomings. It is hoped they are 
received in the spirit in which they 
have been written. 

PAUL PIPPIN 
Columbia University 


THAT WORD AGAIN! 


I’m writing as a recent college grad- 
uate who is aware of his youth and 
inexperience. But I do want to set 
down these thoughts. 

I would like to say that I thought 
Mr. Delano’s letter in the November 
issue was as sound as anything I’ve 
read. I was particularly impressed by 
his deflation of the familiar slogans 
employed by present-day architectural 
writers. 

One thing, however, might help 
students in their search for a method 
of design while under the influence 
of existing teaching systems. That is 
—a broader concept and application 
of the term “functionalism.” 

Is not functional design more 
than just the satisfying of economic 
requirements, space relationships, and 
orientation? If we stop there we have 
lost the most vital part of architecture, 
that which raises it to the level of an 
art. We all know the importance of 
creating a definite impression of 
beauty and harmony and fitness. 
Well, then, if buildings are built for 
human usage — isn’t this functional- 
ism in its highest form? 

An example: people must be kept 
happy and mentally stimulated in 
their immediate environs. While it is 
true that they constantly need new 
thoughts in the design of these en- 
virons in order to accomplish this, it 
is equally true that a complete break 
with the old familiar thing is quite 
disconcerting. This is so often evi- 
denced in the type of architectural 
treatment preferred by people in their 
residences — as contrasted with their 
commercial buildings. 

Such factors as this are of greatest 
import in functional design. I hope 
we youngsters don’t forget them in 
the mad rush for circulation, orienta- 
tion, and economy. 

JOHN B. DODD 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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APPROACH TO BEAUTY 


Some years ago, on a sunny, warm 
afternoon, I walked for the first time 
through the buff, Cordova-stone 
doorway into the foyer of the Archi- 
tecture Building of the University of 
Texas. For no material reason, I felt 
a thrill then, psychic, which I cannot 
describe, and which I shall never for- 
get. I had made a big step into the 
future, and something of my inner 
nature was aware of it. From that 
day on, I have been living a mental’ 
evolution. My conventional Hispanic 
background, of which I am very 
proud, and which had stood in the 
foreground of my way of thinking 
like a massive oak commanding an 
autumn landscape, acquired new, 
rich values. The blue-grays became 
greens. The yellows became cad- 
miums, and the sepias are becoming 
vermilions . . . When this change 
took place I began to appreciate mod- 
ern architecture, abstract composition, 
and Brahms... 


My world began to take shape as 
a true paradise. I had often looked at 
the complex, voluptuous surfaces of 
the churrigueresque facades at dawn. 
I had looked at the trees, at the snow 
on the mountain tops, at cobalt and 
emerald skies . . . I had been looking 
at paradise. I had been living in a 
wonderful world, and I did not know 
it. But I have found’ the abstract 
beauty in forms, sounds, and color. 

,« Therefore, I feel the architectural 
instruction I am getting is a system- 
atic approach to beauty; but only an 
approach, because beauty cannot be 
fully grasped by us, humans. Beauty 
is purer, more spiritual than our ele- 
ment. Those who can express it in 
material forms — music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture . . . are few, 
and those who can combine function 
with beauty are fewer. Only those 
men who belong to the second group 
can become architects. The school 
must develop their abilities—it cannot 
create them. And it should give them 
a closer contact with the abstracts in 
architecture: composition, refinement, 
and sensitivity. 

We have reached an age of spe- 
cialization. Architecture will continue 
to divide and subdivide as it inter- 
weaves with all the other branches of 
science, but in general the architect 
should be the specialist who brings 
beauty to this world. 

JORGE GONZALEZ REYNA 
University of Texas 
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THIS & THAT 


CUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Plates in this issue are devoted prin- 
cipally to shops by well-known de- 
sizners whose widely varying back- 
grounds and careers are unmistakably 
reflected in their work. Here are a 
few facts to explain that statement: 


Antonin Raymond, who designed 
the Pitt Petri Shop in Buffalo (pages 
|- 10), enjoys an international repu- 
tation as an inventive, yet thoroughly 
practical designer. A Czech by birth 
and now a citizen of the United 
States, he first came to this country as 
a young man and worked in some of 
the largest New York offices. During 
the World War he headed the Gen- 
eva Office of the U. S. Intelligence 
and after that went to Japan with 
Frank Lloyd Wright to work on the 
famed Imperial Hotel. He soon broke 
away to establish his own practice 
and remained there for 20 years de- 
signing and building more than 600 
structures, including factories, indus- 
trial and office buildings, hospitals, 
shops, embassies, clubs, and resi- 
dences. Some of the best known «! 
these are the Women’s Christia. Col- 
lege, St. Luke’s Medical Center, the 
Ford Factory, and the American 
Embassy in Tokyo. Returning to the 
United States two years ago Mr. 
Raymond orgamzed a_ cooperative 
group of young architects now living 
and working under his direction at 
his farm and architectural headquar- 
ters in New Hope, Pennsylvania, 
where the Pitt Petrie detail plates 
shown in this issue were drawn. He 
also maintains a New York office. 


Albert Harkness, whose show- 
rooms for the Gorham Company are 
pictured (pages 11-15), has just 
completed a three-year term as the 
New England Director, A.I.A. He 
graduated from Brown University i in 
1909 and went to M.I.T., where he 
received his architectural degree in 
1912. His professional experience has 
included work in various New York 
offices including those of Delano & 
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HERE, THERE, 


Aldrich, H. Van Buren Magonigle, 
and McKim, Mead & White. 

The two designers responsible for 
the John-Frederics Shop (pages 16- 


tute, and Hirons Atelier. He is a 
native of France and has lived in this 
country since infancy. His associate, 


"Mr. Gibbings, is a native of London 


and studied architecture in Paris and 
Rome. Before establishing his own 
firm he was associated in London 
with Rufus, Lrp., of Bond Street 
and in New York with the late 
Charles Duveen. It is Mr. Gibbings’ 
(Continued on page 18) 


20) are Rene C. Brugnoni and 
T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings. Mr. 
Brugnoni, who has practiced as an 
architect for six years, including work 
with the architectural department of 
the New York World’s Fair, studied 
at Columbia University, Pratt Insti- 





Beginning with the February, 1941, issue, PENcix Pornts will carry as a 
regular feature a section devoted to PUBLIC RELATIONS. This section 
will be conducted by David Knickerbacker Boyd, F.A.1.A., of Philadelphia, 
who has for years been unselfishly devoting a large part of his time and energy 
to promoting better understanding by the public of the nature and value of the 
architect’s services. 

We are beginning this new department in the firm belief that even in the midst 
of the preparedness program there is a vital need for the profession of archi- 
tecture to cultivate greater general appreciation of the important part it plays 
not only in the building industry but in the improvement of man’s environment 
through invention and planning. We might even fairly say that the defense 
activities row going on make it even more important for society to recognize 
and make use of the high technical planning skill possessed by our profession. 
The objective of the Public Relations Section will be to furnish information 
that will be of use to individual architects and groups of architects who are 
striving everywhere to overcome public apathy, or uninhibited extra-professional 
competition, or both. The material we print will be compiled from the point 
of view of the interests of the whole profession of architecture, including all 
reputable architectural societies, institutes, leagues, or whatnot, and all profes- 
sionally minded architects, architectural draftsmen, and architectural students. 
Except when otherwise noted, any practitioner or group will be privileged to 
make use of any of the ideas presented or even of the literal text of radio talks, 
printed articles, letters, and any other types of material presented. We will 
furnish the ammunition; it will be up to you to make use of it. 

As Contributing Editor, Mr. Boyd enters on this new venture in a spirit of 
enthusiasm. He brings to it wide experience and an accumulation of valuable 
data. Neither he nor the publishers, however, can succeed in making the new 
section of maximum value without the lively and continued cooperation of 
architects and their staffs, individually and through their Institute Chapters, 
State Associations and Societies, or local groups. Equally desirable is the co- 
operation of those other elements in the building industry interested in improved 
design and specifications, more and better construction, and closer public 
relations. 

Mr. Boyd has well said, “The public still needs to be much more fully informed 
as to the services which competent architects perform and, as to their coopera- 
tion with good engineers and reliable contractors, sub-contractors, manufactur- 
ers of quality materials, and all conscientious craftsmen.” On the extent to 
which all of these elements lend their assistance to Mr. Boyd will depend the 
effectiveness of the new Public Relations Section, We wholeheartedly bespeak 


this assistance. KENNETH REID 
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Sidestep Future Worry... End Ex- 
pansion Complaints with HASKELITE! 


@ All the natural beauty of wood without its natural 

shortcomings—that is Haskelite’s contribution to modern 
flooring practice. For while Haskelite is real wood, it is 
wood scientifically compounded of three select veneers 
by methods that render it virtually inert to moisture and 
temperature changes. 
This construction has far-reaching practical advantages. It 
means that Haskelite Block may be specified with full con- 
fidence that the floor will stay permanently flat, without 
warping, cupping or buckling. It means that Haskelite can 
be laid without expansion joints over large floor areas . .. 
i in asphalt cement directly over concrete slabs in contact with 
a or below grade in accordance with Haskelite instructions. 
It can also be laid over green concrete and before plaster is 
dry. It means that the fine surface of Haskelite Block will 
retain its original beauty for longer periods of hard usage 
with less refinishing and maintenance expense. To assure per- 
manent flooring satisfaction for any interior—residences, 
apartments, commercial and institutional buildings—specify 
Haskelite factory finished block, medium or dark. g 
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11, Catalog No. 76. Free samples, 
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(Continued from page 17) 
theory of interior design that the tal- 
ents of American cabinetmakers and 
decorative arts craftsmen (he pro- 


nounces them the finest in the 
World) should be enlisted for each 
new building. He has put his theory 
into practice when designing com- 
mercial work and some of the most 
important residences in New York, 
Philadelphia, Palm Beach, Houston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Hawaii. 

Bloch &§ Hesse, whose work dur- 
ing the past six years as architects for 
the Schrafft’s Stores of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia is indicated 
by the presentation in this issue (pages 
21-30), have engaged in architec- 
tural practice since 1913 when Ben 
Charles Bloch, Cornell ’12, and 
Walter Hesse, Columbia 713, aston- 
ished themselves by winning the com- 
petition for design of the Beth Emeth 
Synagogue in Brooklyn. This started 
them on a general practice which 
has included residences in all price 
classes, hospitals, and other institu- 
tional structures, principally in the 
New York area. For 17 years they 
have been architects for the Brooklyn 
Borough Gas Company. Their work 
in this connection received recogni- 
tion from the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce in an award for “The 
Best Industrial Buildings in the Bor- 
ough in 1933.” 


The architect of “The Spinning 
Wheel” (pages 31-34) is Wiliam 
W. Dodge, Jr., of Asheville, who 
has been-in practice since 1924. He 
also is a maker of hand-wrought sil- 
ver and his workshop and drafting 
room built eight years ago in Biltmore 
Forest, Asheville, is always busy. His 
practice is general but he writes us, 
“Clients suspect a good silversmith 
must be a poor architect. Probably 
correct!” A native of Washington, 
D. C., Mr. Dodge attended Exete: 
and Princeton before transferring to 
M.I.T. where he received his archi- 
tectural degree in 1916. War anc 
hospital service and some time in 
classroom teaching intervened before 
he started his architectural practice in 
Asheville. 

The technical articles this month 
devoted to the subject of welding and 
welding inspection were contributed 
by Van Rensselaer P. Saxe, Consult- 
ing Engineer, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and Herbert R. Isenburger, 
President of the St. John X-Ray 


(Continued on page 19) 
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(Contenued from page 18) 
Service, Incorporated, Long Island 
City, founded by Dr. Ancel St. John, 
one of the pioneers in the X-ray ex- 
amination of metals. Mr. Saxe is 
Chairman of the Joint Committee of 
the A.I.A., Maryland Society of 
\rchitects, Baltimore Building Con- 
rress, and Standard Specifications 
Committee which recently completed 
1 standard building specification for 
‘onstruction in Baltimore and vicin- 
ty. He is a member of the American 
Welding Society, A.S.C.E., National 
society of Professional Engineers, 
ond a past President of the Baltimore 
Building Congress and Exchange. 


POTOMAC PATTER 


Holidays, history, and la grippe have 
all contributed in their own peculiar 
ways to a somewhat dizzy feeling 
that only a bed and codeine-sulphate 
could appease. And, Brother, that 
codeine-sulphate really sets you spin- 
ning! 

Without benefit of drugs, one good 
habit we have acquired is attending 
the winter dinner-meetings of the 
Association of Federal Architects. At 
these ultra-plus affairs (ultra plus 
$2.00) the Federal lads donned their 
“soup and fish” for an evening of 
back-slapping, elbow-bending, and 
such other genteel cavorting as is ap- 
propriate to an Occasion. 

The occasion being the Thirteenth 
Anniversary of the founding of the 
Association and, as usual, the prizes 
and awards garnered in the Spring 
Exhibit by the various Governmental 
architectural units or individuals were 
formally presefited. On this night, as 
on no other night, there are gathered 
the élite of the profession—in govern- 
ment service and without. The guest 
list looks like a “who’s who’’ politi- 
ally and professionally. I will give 
you a for-instance: Rear Admiral 
Ben Moreell, Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
was on hand to receive the Associa- 
tion’s bronze medal for his Bureau’s 
‘onsistently high standard of work. 
[n accepting the award, Admiral 
Moreell said that in the present emer- 
gency he was thankful to have the 
assistance of private architects, aug- 
menting the work of the regular men 
in his Bureau. 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, was there to discuss the 
architectural and present war situa- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Insure Permanent Beauty at Low 


Installed Cost with HASKELITE! 


@ Remarkable stability under widely varying 
humidities and significant installation economies are fea- 
tured in Haskelite Plank Flooring. Lack of these qualities in 
other flooring lumber has defeated many an architect's 
desire to specify plank for certain types of interiors which 
cry out for this treatment. Now with Haskelite, all the charm 
of authentic random width plank, factory finished in medium 
or dark colors, is made practical and lasting at a low installed 
cost. This is achieved by the qualities described for 
Haskelite Block Flooring on the opposite page. 


ECONOMICAL INSTALLATION 
Here you see the finished floor 
shown above being put down quick- 
ly and easily over an old concrete 

oor in asphalt cement. 

HASKELITE Plank Flooring can 
be installed at low cost, directly 
over sl etc. are un- 
necessary Over wood subfloors this 
pleas Gan can be laid either by blind 
nailing or in asphalt cement. Avail- 

le with or without plug effects. 
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(Continued from page 19) 

tion and to commend the profession 
in general and Government architects 
in particular for their loyalty, etc. 
mentioning of course the fact that 
they “probably could earn twice their 
present salary—in private practice” 
(or in carpentry—RED’s note). 

Hon. Nathan Straus, Administra- 
tor of the U. S. Housing Authority, 
finally made it. Year after year, Mr. 
Straus’s invitations had come back— 
“Deeply regrets” —“Pressure of busi- 
ness’ —‘‘Previous appointments” etc., 
but this time he graced the festive 


board and when perennial Toast- 
master Edward Bateman Morris, 
Public Buildings Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Architecture, called upon 
Mr. Straus for a few words, he 
“gave” in a manner no previous As- 
sociation guest has been able to 
match. He spoke of architects and 
architecture thusly: “Architects have 
been responsible for the ‘stuff and 
fabric of which our civilization is 
made.’ The turning point in man’s 
history, was when men stopped tend- 
ing flocks and settled down to till the 
soil ‘and build their homes.’ The 
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fees: world they walk on has to be tough 
to stand up under the constant pounding 
and scuffing of thousands of young feet. Gen- 
erations from now, this beautiful TERRAZZO 
floor in the Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, will be just as attractive—TERRAZZO 


floors actually improve with wear. 


Durability and unequaled design possibilities 
for floors, walls and stairways make TERRAZZO 
ideal for use in schools throughout the coun- 
try. And it’s economical. First cost is low. . 
replacements are eliminated ...upkeep is cut 
to almost nothing. It’s smooth, sanitary, and 
mighty easy to walk on. You owe it to your 
community to know TERRAZZO. For complete 
information write National Terrazzo & Mosaic 


Association, 1420 New York Avenue, N. W., 


Washington, D.C. 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION J 


URE, IT'S A TOUGH WORLD... 


Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Architect, Guy E. Wiley 





*5 Reasons for Using Terrazzo 
1. ECONOMY. Initial cost plus no re- 


pairs. ..noreplacement... minimum 
upkeep over a period of years, for 
errazzo equals—usually is less than 
—initial cost plus repairs... and re- 
placements ... and higher upkeep for 
other types of floors. 
2. COMFORT, Finished Terrazzo is 
easy to walk on. It is less slippery than 
any waxed surface. Furthermore, 
Terrazzo can save you enough money 
to acousticate your ceiling, thus giving 
you a very low noise ra 4 
3. CLEANLINESS. Terrazzo can be 
sealed so as to be practically non-ab- 
sorbent. Its smooth, jointless surface 
cleans easily...can harbor no accumu- 
lation of macroscopic or microscopic 
germs. Itis aseptic. 
4. COLOR AND DESIGN. Terrazzo has 
warmth and beauty. You may specify 
any design you wish—pictorial or geo- 
metric—in virtually any combination 
of colors. 
5, DEPENDABLE INSTALLATION. This 
Association’s objective is to see that 
your Terrazzo installations turn out 
exactly as youwant them. Write us today 
for complete information on the above 
— or see our advertisement in 
weet’s Catalog for basic technicaldata. 
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Architect’s is a venerable profession, 
but one which in the public mind does 
not have the honor which should be 
accorded it. Not enough can be said 
to describe the unselfishness, devotion 
and hard work of their profession.” 

A certificate of honorable mention 
won by the Construction Division, 
Office of Quartermaster General, 
War Department, was accepted by 
Major E. W. Walters, who reiter- 
ated Admiral Moreell’s words, espe- 
cially about the private architects. We 
have heard, however, that if some of 
the private practitioners now doing 
War Department work don’t “pep up 
and produce,” they are very liable to 
be partially paid-off and told to sur- 
render their projects. After all, they 
are operating on a cost-plus contract. 

Many awards were won by Public 
Building men, such as Harbin “Jug” 
Chandler, Ed. B. Morris, Jr. and 
George Guppy, but for some reason 
or another the P. B. crowd is not 
turning out for these affairs. So, 
Superintendent of Architecture 
W. G. Noll beamingly accepted the 
awards in their behalf. He did have 
a little competition, though, with 
Fred W. H. (Warehouse) Boettcher 
arising to “accept by proxy” but 
slithering over to the head table just 
exactly too late! 

Among the other guests of honor 
were Agricultural Department repre- 
sentatives G. R. Boyd, Chief of the 
Bureau of Architectural Engineer- 
ing; Paul P. Stewart, Executive Sec- 
yétary, Project Committee; Albert L. 
Wathen, Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
and two members of the jury of 
award architects, Louis Justement 
and Louis Skidmore. Karl W. Har- 
tig, Navy’s Yards and Docks, was 
chairman and also presented the 
Bronze Medal to his boss, Admiral 
Moreell. H. A. Magnusson, Vice 
President, presented the certificates 
but not until he gave a long spiel on 
the meaning of the certificates! (.\s 
if we didnt know.) But Hank does 
more than speak: he sings too. It’s the 
old home-talent team of McMahon 
(John J.) and Magnusson, only they 
don’t sing together. In a way, it’s a 
bit of a competition, with our moncy 
on Johnny. He ran “Old Man 
River” dry while Hank just barely 
cleared the sky over “Home on the 
Range.” 

The educational value of these 
meetings is not to be overlooked. As 
the feature entertainment of this eve- 
ning a take-off on “Information 


(Continued on page 24) 
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SPECIFY “PENNVERNON“ 
_. . NOT JUST “WINDOW GLASS“ 


— 


@ What makes good window glass? Primarily, two qualities: good vision 
and surface beauty. Pennvernon Window Glass provides these two 
advantages in high degree. For a sheet glass, it is remarkably free from 
the defects which frequently tend to distort vision. And it has a brilliant, 
reflective surface finish on both sides of the sheet. Look through Penn- 
vernon Window Glass .. . or look at it . . . and in either case, you know 
immediately that it is a glass thoroughly worthy of quality windows. 





¥ 


ENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


"PITTSBURGH" stands for Luallly Glass and (Pia 
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- (Continued from page 20) 
Please” was presented. The questions, 
however, dealt only with architec- 
tural subjects and the experts were 
Dr. Leicester B. Holland, Director of 
Fine Arts Section, Library of Con- 
gress; Consultant Architect Rudolph 
Stanley-Brown, Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration; Louis Justement and 
Horace Peaslee. They did right well 
by the profession, including the inter- 
pretation of visible design elements 
presented in a chalk questionnaire by 


Arthur L. Blakeslee, Chief Orna- 


The sixty-odd attendees of this 
month’s A.I.A. Chapter meeting en- 
joyed an evening of refreshing edu- 
cation also. John Nolen, Jr., Director 
of Planning for the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, 
spoke on “Zoning”—which subject is 
more or less an unknown quantity 
among our local practitioners. And to 
outsiders definitely —- as witness, 
Frank Lloyd Wrights Crystal City 
Plan. He seems to have his hands 
full with the zoning Commission on 
the gigantic scheme. Wait until he 


mentalist of Public Buildings. 


hits the Building Inspector’s Office 





“I never realized 
there could be so 
much difference in 


Calking Compounds” 


This remark comes to us frequently 
from Pecora users who have had occa- 
sion to judge Pecora quality by com- 
parison. Many Architects have had long 
experience with Pecora Calking Com- 
pound and will not permit any substi- 
tution. They know that Pecora can be 
absolutely depended upon not to crack, 
dry out or chip when properly applied. 
Most important buildings are Pecora- 
calked, and every structure, regardless 
of size, deserves the benefit of this supe- 
rior protection against moisture, dust 
and drafts. 


Write for Don Graf’s Data Sheets 
PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


Member of Producers’ Council, Inc. 
Established 1862 by§Smith Bowen} 


Sedgley Ave. & Venango St. 
[PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ECORA 


ALSO. MORTAR STAINS e@ SASH PUTTIES € 


Minneapolis-St. Paul Sewage Treatment Plant. 
Pecora-calked by Hauenstein. & “Burmeister, Inc., 
St. Paul. 

A & P Super Market, Milbourne, Pa. All ex- 
terior porcelain joints Pecora-calked by George 
R. Habgood, Philadelphia. 

Sears-Roebuck Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. Pecora- 
calked by Duncan Thomson Weatherproofing Co., 
Syracuse. 

Woodward-Lowthrop Warehouse, Washington, 
D. C. Pecora-calked by Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip Co., Washington. 
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with his structural ideas. Did you see 
the piece about his Kansas City 
Church? 
Happy New Year to you-all! 
RED 


GREATER SERVICE 


The New York Chapter, A.I.A,, at 
its meeting of December 17th, made 
history, so to speak, by dipping deeply 
into its reserve funds to start the pro- 
fession along the road to better public 
understanding and appreciation. The 
resolution which was passed unan- 


_imously was as follows: “BE IT RE- 


SOLVED that a sum out of the 
Contingent Reserve Fund of the 
New York Chapter, A.I.A. not to 
exceed $4,000, be made available to 
a Special Committee to be appointed 
by the President, to study ways and 
means of making the architectural 
profession of greater service to the 
public and thus to clarify the archi- 
tect’s own position; said Special Com- 
mittee to report back to the Executive 
Committee for approval of its pro- 
posed program.” 

The intention of the Special Com- 
mittee, as disclosed during the discus- 
sion, is to seek expert advice for the 
development of a far-reaching plan 
for public relations activity, eventually 
on a national scale. 


CLUB NEEDS FUNDS 
The Boston Architectural Club is ap- 


pealing to all members, former mem- 
bers, and friends for donations to a 
fund by means of which to pay off 
the mortgage on the Club building, 
thus eliminating annual interest pay- 
ments and putting the Club on a 
who'ly self-sustaining basis. Unless 
sufficient money can be raised, the 
Club may lose its famous building, 
with its Great Hall and Memorial 
Library, and sustain a crippling blow 
to its educational activities. 

The Club has had a long and fruit- 
ful history. Hundreds of men now 
practicing architecture in different 
parts of the country, and other hun- 
dreds working as draftsmen and de- 
signers, received their first instruction 
in architecture at the Club Atelier. 
This notice is printed in the hope that 
it may catch the eye of some of these 
men, who might welcome the chance 
to show their gratitude by contribut- 
ing toward saving a landmark in 
American architectural education. 
Contributions may be mailed to the 
Club or to Charles D. Loring, Presi- 
dent, 7 Water Street, Boston. 
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17 DEGREES, like 17 parallel lines . . 
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... THEY NEVER MEET! 


Never will you pick up a Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado 
stamped “2H” and find that it is a “3H” or an “H” 
in performance. Like parallel lines, the 17 degrees 
of Typhonite Eldorado never meet. Such uniformity 
is possible only because Eldorado leads are made 
from Typhonite particles that are minute twins. Each 
particle is minute in size, and each is the same size. 

To achieve this perfection Dixon creates a 
new form of graphite in a typhoon of super- 
heated steam. This new form is called Typhonite 
and the Typhonite process is exclusive with Dixon. 


But uniformity is not all you should ask of a 
drawing pencil. Its lead must be strong and dense 
and smooth. Test Typhonite Eldorado for these 
qualities. And make the tests tough. 

To test for strength, sharpen a Typhonite Eldorado 
to the finest point. To convince yourself that Dixon’s 
Typhonite Eldorado pencils are smooth and opaque 
even in the hardest degreés; test the H degrees. 
Make these tests and know that there is no other 
pencil like Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado. 

Your dealer carries Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado. 


Pencil Sales Department 167-J1 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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HUDNUT LECTURES 


Four lectures on the relation of build- 
ing to the contemporary arts, by 
Dean Joseph Hudnut, of the School 
of Architecture at Harvard Univer- 
sity, have been scheduled this month 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in the free Sunday series. Dean Hud- 
nut’s subjects are as follows: January 
5, “Modern Building and the Deco- 
rative Arts”; January 12, “Modern 
Building and the Art of Sculpture”; 
January 19, “Modern Building and 
the Art of Painting”; January 26, 
“Modern Building and the Art of 
Gardening.” 


AVERY LIBRARY 


Four exhibitions scheduled at the 
Avery Architectural Library, Colum- 
bia University, have been announced 
is follows: The Nineteenth Century 
Woman’s World in Fashion, the 
Crafts and Decoration—February 5- 
February 28; Architectural Photo- 


graphs by Samuel H. Gottscho — 
March 5-March 28; Restorations of 
Ancient Buildings — April 2-April 
25; Recent Housing in the United 
States—May 1-June 5. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL 


The School of Design in Chicago, 
headed by L. Moholy-Nagy, has an- 
nounced that day and evening classes 
for the Spring semester will begin 
February 3. George Fred Keck heads 
the Architectural Department, with 
Robert Bruce Tague and Jan J. 
Reiner as Associates. Cooperating 
with this Department are the Light 
workshop, headed by George Kepes; 
the Painting workshop, headed by 
Robert J. Wolff; and the Textile 
department, headed by Marl Ehr- 
man. The academic subjects are 
taught by guest lecturers. 

In addition to the regular curricu- 
lum, students of the School have 
worked on the project of rebuilding 
the School Farm at Somonauk, IIl. 


AT LARGE IN 
THE LIBRARY 


AN ALPHABET SourcE Book, by 
Oscar Ogg ($3.50, 199 pages il- 
lustrated, 92" x 12’"—Harper &9 
Brothers, New York). 


WasHINGTON Doorways, by Ann:- 
bel Paxton ($1.50, 150 pages il- 
lustrated, 5” x 8”’—The Dietz 
Press, Publishers, Richmond, Va.). 


HARVARD AND CAMBRIDGE—A 
SKETCH Book, by Jack Frost 
($1.50, 90 pages illustrated, 7," 
x 10’—Coward-McCann,N.Y.). 


Aaron SoPHER, by Forbes Watson 
(69 pages illustrated, 72" «x 
1034” — Theodore Ember, Balti- 
more, Maryland). 


THe Curse oF Mopern Taxa- 
TION, by W. R. B. Willcox, 
Architect ($2.00, 140 pages, 5” x 
7¥4"—Fortuny’s Publishers, Inc., 
New York). 


HousE PLANNING, by Wooster Bard 
Field ($3.00, 271 pages illus- 
trated, 8Y4" x 114%4"-—McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York). 


Six books received prior to the holi- 
days are not without interest for the 
architect. They are listed here for the 
convenience of those who do not— 
tinder pressure of year-end office 
duties and professional demands — 
find time to visit the stores or even to 
read book lists carefully. Ogg’s vol- 
ume on the alphabet is a particularly 
handsome publication and one that 
will doubtless be treasured by anyone 
who adds it to his working bookshelf. 
It is not uncommon to see on other- 
wise well-handled buildings (not to 
mention the architect’s original draw- 
ings) lettering or inscriptions hurting 
rather than enhancing the design. 





This photograph of the facade of 
Santa Maria Della Pieve, in Arezzo, 
Italy, is reproduced from one of tlie 
full-page plates in Arnold Borsig’s 
handsome volume on Tuscany, now 
available in New York bookstores at 
$7.50. The book is 9” x 12” and in- 
cludes text by Ranuccio Bianchi- 
Bandinelli as well as a map and 250 
photographic studies of the architec- 
ture, paintings, sculpture, landscape, 
agriculture, and people of Tuscany 
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Remember what G-E started when 
it turned the oil flame upside down? 


Back in 1927 General Electric began drop of oil into 100 million particles. 
its first research into automatic heat... This vaporized mixture burns in a 
was quickly convinced there was real conical shape and turns upon itself so 
need for improvement. Five years of that the gas vapor burns completely. 


Research followed. Result: owners report 25% to 50% 
Then G-E introduced many revolu- savings on fuel costs. 

tionary improvements now taken for Untiring Research is continually im- 

granted. One is The Inverted Flame... proving each product in the complete 

the flame that burns upside down. heating and air conditioning line. For 


In the G-E furnace, fuel is forced full details see Sweet’s 2%, or write to 
downwards through a mixing chamber General Electric, Div. 113, Bloomfield, 
in which compressed air atomizes each New Jersey. 
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WHAT FLOORING GIVES 
"EXTRAS” AT NO EXTRA COST? 





STREAMLINE 


FACTORY-FINISHED 
For Beauty—Durability—Economy 








@ Clients always approve when you specify Bruce Streamline 
Floors. And why wouldn’t they! They’re getting extra beauty, 
a superior finish—at no extra cost. Bruce STREAMLINE Floor- 
ing is finished at the factory by tested, scientific finishing 
methods. The famous “‘Bruce-Way” Finish penetrates the wood 
... doesn’t scratch, chip or peel like ordinary sur.ace finishes. 
Bruce STREAMLINE Flooring comes in wide strips with 


graceful beveled edges that give 
an expensive plank floor effect. 
Yet it costs no more — often 
less than ordinary hardwood 
flooring finished on the job. 


Bruce STREAMLINE 
Flooring comes in two sizes 
—25/32” x 3%" and 4%” x 244” 
in Oak, Beech or Maple. Learn 
more about Bruce STREAM- 
LINE ... the modern hard- 
wood flooring that’s finished 
at the factory! Mail coupon for 
illustrated literature and free 
scratch test panel now. 


OFFER 
Mail 





Flooring. 











Address... sacs 





| Make This Scratch Test | 





Poe 


“BRUCE-WAY” SURFACE FINISH 


Send for this scratch test panel. Half 
is finished the new “‘Bruce-Way’’ used 
on STREAMLINE flooring—other 
half finished the ordinary surface way. 
Scrape a coin across both finishes. 
See how the ordinary surface finish 
scratches and chips away, while the 
“Bruce-Way’’ finish is unharmed. 


E. L. BRUCE CO. 


1404 Thomas Street, Memphis, Tennessee 
E. L. BRUCE CO., 1494 Thomas St., Memphis, Tenn. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send FREE Scratch Test Panel 
and new illustrated literature on Bruce Streamline 
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SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply from our own stock. Such notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which 
any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the twelfth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all 
communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


THE MART 


WANTED: A copy of Architec-tonics, The Tales of Tom 
Thumtack, Architect, published by William T. Com- 
stock Company, 1914. State price and condition of book. 
Communicate with Miss Flagg, care of Pencit Points. 


We will pay 35c per copy, plus postage, for copies of the 
May and June, 1940, issues of PENciz Points. Must be 
in good condition. Subscription Department, care of 
Pencit Points. 


TO SUBLET: At rate of $1,300 per annum until April 
30, 1941, 26th flopr of 22 East’ 40th Street, New York, 
corner office with unobstructed eastern and southern ex- 
posure, drafting room with northern exposure. This suite 
is now being shared by two other well known architects, 
each having their private office with common reception 
room. Call Mr. Cronin of the Real Estate Department 
of the Bankers Trust Company, New York. 


WILL SHARE: Established New York architect will share 
his office with an architect. Reasonable rent, good op- - 
portunity. Phone MUrray Hill 2-3360. 


Jack H. Landes, 2934 N. Kilbourn Avenue, Chicagv. IIl., 
has the following books for sale: Practical Mechanics 
and Strength of Materials, C. W. Leigh; A Treatise on 
Masonry Construction, Baker; Handbook of Building 
Construction, Hool & Johnson; Structural Problems, 
Young; Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, Swan Son- 
nenshein & Co.; The Story of Architecture in America, 
T. E. Tallmadge; Gothic Architecture Selected from 
Various Edifices in England, Pugin; Architectural Draw- 
ing, W. B. Field; The House Beautiful Building An- 
nual, 1926; Architectural Shades and Shadows, H. Mc- 
Goodwin; Architectural Shades and Shadows, Shelton. 


L. Percival Hutton, Winter Park, Florida, has the follow- 
ing books for sale, all in good condition: Japanese 
Homes and Surroundings, Edw. S. Morse, 4th edition; 
Early American Churches, Aymar Embury; Modern 
Farm Buildings, Alfred Hopkins. 


(Continued on page 40, Advertising Section) 
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(Continued from page 38, Advertising Section) 


Asher Walter, 15 Moore Street, New York, N. Y., has the 
following copies of Pencizt Points for sale: March, 
July, September, November, 1934; May, July, Septem- 
ber, November, 1935; January, February, March, July, 
September, 1936; February through June, 1937; all but 
September, 1938; January through June, and August, 
1939. 


Elton Ransom, 236 E. Ferry Street, Detroit, Mich., woul: 
like to obtain copies of the following magazines, for th: 
years 1928 to 1935, inclusive: Pencix Points, Americar 
Architect, Architectural Record, and Architectura! 
Forum. 


Charles G. Kemp, 364 Church Lane, Philadelphia, Pa., ha: 
the following books for sale: Provincial Houses in Spaiz: 
and Rejeria of the Spanish Renaissance, both by Arthur 
Byne & Mildred Stapley; Early American Wroughi 
Iron, set of 3 volumes; Architectural Wrought Iron, 
Ancient and Modern, Wm. Winthrop Kent; Colonia/ 
Iron Work in Old Philadelphia, Phillip B. Wallace; Ax 
Encyclopaedia of Iron Work, E. Weye, publisher; 
Wrought Iron and Its Decorative Uses, M. Ayrton & 
A. Stapley; Modern French Iron Work, Henry Clouzot; 
Architectural Terra Cotta, National Terra Cotta Society. 


OFFICE SPACE WANTED. Modern interior designer 
with highest qualifications, full architectural training, 
some work on hand, wishes to rent office space, prefer- 
ably in midtown New York architect’s, designer’s or 
decorator’s office. Either strictly rental basis or exchange 
for part time services. Felix Augenfeld, 35 E. 38th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Phone: MUrray Hill 4-8940. 
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Combining Beauty 
With Efficiency... 


SKYLIGHT regulator control is but one 


of numerous practical and interesting 
architectural uses of BEAD CHAIN*— 


strong, smooth and non-kinkable. 


BEAD CHAIN’ 


PERSONALS 


ROLF SKLAREK, Architect, has opened an office for the 
general practice of architecture at Room 109, 116 North 
Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SCHULTZE AND, WEAVER, Architects, have dissolved 


It is made in many metals and in 
finishes to harmonize with decorative 
schemes. It is regularly carried by dis- 
tributors in the Sheet Metal, Plumbing, 
Venetian Blind and Electrical fields, in 
sizes from 42" to 3s" diameter beads. 
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ESTABLISHED 1914 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Couplings and attachments make it 
adaptable to many requirements. Cor- 
respondence is invited from architects, 
engineers and designers. 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
*Rer. U.S. Pat.on. 54 MT. GROVE ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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partnership and the firm of Leonard Schultze and As- 
sociates has been organized for the practice of architec- 
ture and to carry on the work of the former firm, with 
offices at 18 East 48th Street, New York. Members of 
the firm are Leonard Schultze, E. V. Meroni, Lloyd 
Morgan, and William Sunderland. 


EDWARD L. WILSON and JOSEPH J. PATTERSON, 


Architects, have formed the partnership of Wilson and 
Patterson for the practice of architecture, with offices at 
512 Sinclair Building, Fort Worth, Texas. 


. M. BLEW and J. M. BLEW, JR., Architects, have be- 


come associated as partners in the general practice of 
architecture, with offices in the Otis Building, Philade!- 
phia, Pa., and in the Crozer Building, Chester, Pa. Th. 
firm name is J]. M. Blew & Son. 


DUDLEY S. GREEN, Architect, formerly with Lang * 


Witchell, Dallas, has opened his own office at 619 
Thomas Building, Dallas, Texas. 


ELEANOR PEPPER, Architect, has opened her new 


studio for consultation on architectural design and in- 
terior design problems at 61 East 66th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


LUCIAN MINOR DENT and A. L. AYDELOTT, 


Architects, have become associated for the practice of 
architecture, with offices at 801-802 First National 
Bank Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Close-up of central lighting fixture in the Persian 
Room, showing Peach Mirror Flexglass applied in strips. 


Persian Room, Plaza Hotel, New York, N. Y.; Peach Mirror Flex- 
glass panels and lighting fixtures; Scott & Teegen, Architects. 


RADITIONALLY elegant and gracious the Plaza’s Persian Room 

now presents a modern decor to its patrons. Scott & Teegen, 
Architects, wrought the transformation through the use of Peach 
Mirror Flexglass in a color scheme combining soft blues, beige 
pink and warm off-white. Flexglass was used for the towering 
pilasters, for walls and partitions of the intimate cocktail niches, 
and for the distinctive central lighting fixture. Since no structural 
changes were required for the use of Flexglass, the transformation 
was accomplished quickly, with a minimum shut-down period for 
the renovation. Flexglass is real glass in 30 colors and patterns, 
available in four types ... opaque, flat mirror, rolled mirror, and 
metallic ...in sheets of gleaming facets remarkably pliable and 
easily handled. It will conform to curves, and it is cemented easily 
to any smooth, hard surface. A new and exciting design material, 
Flexglass lends itself to a thousand and one colorful applications 
and combinations. 


ex i aie 


THE GLASS THAT BENDS 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 103 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Flexwood and Flexglass 
Flexwood and Flexglass are manufactured ard marketed jointly by The Mengel Co., Louisville, Ky., and the United States Plywood Corp., New York 
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PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise noted, upon re- 
quest, to readers of PENciL Points by the firm issuing them. When writing for 
these items please mention Pencit Points. 


INGERSOLL KOOLSHADE SUN 
SCREENS. — Brochure, dealing with 
the subject of KoolShade sun screens, 
illustrates a wide variety of buildings 
in which this type of sun screen has 
been installed. 12 pp. 814 x 11. Inger- 
soll Steel & Disc Division, Borg- 
Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE NEW EDWARDS CLOCK- 
CHIME.—Folder announcing and de- 
scribing a new wall clock and chime 
for front and rear door signals com- 
bined in one unit. Edwards and Com- 
pany, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 


THE PHANTOM DOORMAN. — 
A.LA. File No. 27-3-c. Brochure giv- 
ing detailed description of the Phan- 
tom Doorman, an _ electric-eye-con- 
trolled automatic door opener-closer. 
Illustrations show the device applied to 
entrance doors of stores, theatres, 
banks, office buildings and showrooms, 
also service door applications in hotels, 
restaurants, night clubs, hospitals and 
institutions. 8 pp. 814 x 11. The Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 
HOW TO DESIGN FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING. — A new manual con- 
taining practical hints on the design 
of fluorescent lighting systems. Cor- 
rect mountings and structural details 
are given in expanded form to help 
suggest spacings of units for maxi- 
mum benefits and efficiency. The im- 
portance of room factor, including 
room proportions, reflection factors, 
and lighting equipment to be used, are 
fully explained. Various levels of il- 
lumination are tabulated to make the 
selection of the proper number of 
lamps simple and easy. Examples and 
design sketches, as well as a list of 
general lighting precautions, with 
remedies and suggestions, and two 
pages of cost analyses, are also in- 
cluded. Copies of the manual may be 
obtained at a cost of seven cents per 
copy from the Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 
GENERAL CABLE CALCULATOR. 
—Handy new device for calculating 
sizes and types of building wire, con- 
duit sizes and current capacities for 
both rewiring and new work. General 
Cable Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE.— 
Issue No. 4 of volume 6 of this series 
of useful monographs for architects 
features with photographs and text 
numerous concrete structures, includ- 
ing the Shangri-La Apartment Hotel, 
Santa Monica, Calif., State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History Build- 
ing, Montgomery, Ala., also two air- 
port buildings, schools, store, hospital, 
bathhouses, coastguard station, munic- 
ipal and court house buildings. 36 pp. 
9 x 12. Portland Cement Assn., 33 
West Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


CONNECTICUT INTER-COM- 
MUNICATING SYSTEMS. — A.LA. 
File No. 31-i-5. Bulletin No. 103. 
New reference manual presenting de- 
tailed description of the operation and 
equipment used in nine inter-com- 
municating telephone systems suitable 
for a wide variety of applications. In- 
cluded are wiring diagrams, installa- 
tion data and information on special 
equipment and installation accessories. 
46 pp. 8% x 10. Connecticut Tele- 
phone and Electric Corp., Meriden, 
Conn. 


ROYAL BRASS PLUMBING PROD- 
UCTS. — Catalog H lists and illus- 
trates a full line of built-in bath, 
shower and lavatory fittings, mixing 
valves, exposed and concealed showers, 
shampoo and combination lavatory 
faucets, self-closing faucets and 
valves, etc. Specifications. 70 pp. 814 
x 105%. The Royal Brass Mfg. Co., 
1418 East 43rd St., Cleveland, O. 
HOW TO CHOOSE A _ SLIDE 
RULE.—A humorous publication by 
Don Herold explaining the difference 
between the various types of slide 
rules available. It contains. slide rule 
information of interest to both the 
architectural and engineering profes- 
sions. 24 pp. Keuffel & Esser Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


MAJESTIC BUILDING NECESSI- 
TIES.—New general catalog describ- 
ing and illustrating an extensive line 
of items essential to modern building, 
including the new No. 30 fuelless 
home incinerator. Also presented are 
suggestions for building fireplaces, 
specifications, dimension tables and 
diagrams, etc. 32 pp. 8% x 11. The 
Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind. 
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NEW CARRIER GAS-FIRED UNIT 
HEATERS.—Folder describing a new 
line of gas-fired unit heaters. Advan- 
tages of forced air gas heat are pointed 
out in the folder which also lists 
dimensions, capacities and _ specifica- 
tions. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Carrier Corpo- 
ration, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Published by the same firm, “Carrier 
Outlets.” Descriptive and specification 
data sheet covering new Carrier grille 
type outlets, designed to give com- 
plete air distribution. 8/2 x 11. 
GRANDSTANDS OF DOUGLAS 
FIR.—Architects’ filing folder con- 
taining initial set of specimen plans in 
a new series of Blue Ox structural de- 
signs in Douglas Fir covering a unit 
grandstand. The purpose is to show 
some of the present ways of designing 
in timber, the publication including 
analyses showing how joints and the 
jointed members are determined. 91/4 x 
1134. West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., 
364 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Published by the same association, 
“Changes and Additions to Douglas 
Fir Use Book” and “Supplement No. 
2.” The first publication notes a few 
changes to bring the 1935 and 1936 
printings of the use book up to date. 
Supplement No. 2 covers the working 
strengths of nails, spikes, drift bolts 
and wood screws in West Coast woods. 
CORNELL ROLLING GRILLES.— 
Catalog with descriptive and installa- 
tion data covering a type of rolling 
grille suitable for store fronts, factory 
gates, prisons, hospitals, asylums, pub- 
lic and private buildings of all kinds. 
8 pp. 8%4 x 11. Cornell Iron Works, 
Inc., 36th Ave. & 13th St., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. 

GUTH FLUORESCENT LIGHT- 
ING.—Catalog No. 37 covering a 
complete line of Guth fluorescent fix- 
tures, including the new Light-O-Day 
troffers for recessed lighting and 
Twin-100 Flu-O-Flectors for the new 
five-foot 100-watt fluorescent lamp. 
Much helpful technical data and sug- 
gestions for lighting problems are in- 
cluded. The Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 
Washington St., St. Louis, Mo. 
GORTON EQUALIZING VALVES 
AND AIR ELIMINATORS.—Bulle- 
tin No. 110 describes and illustrates a 
line of equalizing valves and air elim- 
inators for use on the Gorton systems 
of vaporizing and equalizing steam 
heating systems for automatic heating. 
4 pp. 8% x 11. Gorton Heating 
Corp., Cranford, N. J. 

A-S-E AURORA BLUEPRINT FIL- 
ING CABINETS.—lIllustrated folder 
giving detailed description of a type 
of cabinet for storing blueprints, trac- 
ings, drawings, maps, artwork, etc. 
Dimensions. 4 pp. 8% x 11. All-Steel- 
Equip Co., Inc., Aurora, II. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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CONSTRUCTION WORK 
AHEAD WITH 
STRAN 
STEEL 


Again—this time in Norfolk, Wirginia—Stran-Steel 

is chosen for a big building job for the U. S. Navy. 

Ninety-two huge apartments are being rushed to 

completion for married enlisted men at the Naval 

: Operating Base. The complete Stran-Steel framing 

~N » : system for 16 of the big buildings was completely 
, ; aun oe finished in one week. Stran-Steel construction 
Pe Nl ee allows pre-fabrication of trusses and panels by 
; welding . . . attachment of wallboard or metal 

lath by nailing directly to the steel member... 





Ly 
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rapid assembly and erection by regular carpenters 
and workmen. 


Write to Stran-Steel today for full information on 
how you can build better—save time and money— 
with this modern building material. 
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UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION FE 
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They're as Different as Your 


HUMIDITY CONTROL PROBLEMS 


% Johnson room type “humidostats,” as illus- 
trated (and also those of the insertion pattern 
to sense humidity in ducts), are provided 
with any one of a number of different types 
of elements, to fit each particular application. 


That is the Johnson thought behind the selection of exactly the proper 
type of “humidostat’’ for each individual humidity control installation. 
In solving automatic temperature and air conditioning control problems, 
always in the minds of Johnson engineers is the indisputable fact that 
even the most efficient devices are valuable only when they function 
perfectly as part of the whole .. . Almost every installation differs as to 
the relative humidity to be maintained and the dry-bulb temperature 
with which that humidity is associated. Various materials, which respond 
dependably to changes in the moisture content of the surrounding air, 
are affected differently under each set of conditions. That is why Johnson 
offers ‘““humidostats’’ with any one of several types of elements, such as 
animal membrane, human hair, wood in various forms, and other sub- 
stances ... Ask for bulletins describing Johnson room and insertion 
type “humidostats.”” There is no obligation. A post card will bring them. 


i 
cain conoitioninc GONTROL 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AUTOMATI 
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PUBLICATIONS ON 
MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 42) 


ALL LINES POINT TO QUIET 
MAY. — New reference manual de- 
signed specifically for architects, 
draftsmen and builders covering the 
complete line of Quiet May oil heat- 
ing equipment, including automatic 
oil burners, oil heating units, air con- 
ditioning units and Heat-an-Aire con- 
ditioners. Selection data, dimensions, 
etc. 20 pp. 8% x 11. The May Oil 
Burner Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
ELLISON BALANCED DOORS. — 
Brochure dealing with the subject of 
Ellison balanced doors contains many 
illustrations, detail drawings, specifica- 
tions and list of installations, compris- 
ing full information on this new and 
modern type of entrance door. 12 pp. 
8% x 11. Ellison Bronze Co., Inc., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
WESTINGHOUSE SEMI-INDI- 
RECT FLUORESCENT LUMIN- 
AIRES. — Illustrated folder, F-8506, 
describing the recently-announced 
CL-160 four-lamp fluorescent lumin- 
aire, designed especially for lighting 
offices, schools, stores or public build- 
ings. Included are distribution curves, 
dimension sketches, etc. 4 pp. West- 
inghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Lighting 
Division, Cleveland, O. 
B & T CHROMEDGE METAL 
TRIMS.—A.1.A. File No. 23-j. Cata- 
log No. 140 describes and illustrates a 
complete line of metal trims and ac- 
cessories, including cap and wainscot 
trims, corner and cove trims, edgings 
and bindings, linoleum insert trims, 
nosings, wall panel trims, etc. Included 
are twelve pages of details. Price list. 
60 pp. 8% x 11. The B & T Floor Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
NEW WAKEFIELD FLUORES- 
CENT LIGHTING UNITS.—Folder 
describing two new lighting units 
especially designed for use with the 
new 60-in. size fluorescent tubes for 
commercial use. 4 pp. 842 x 11. The 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, 
Ohio. 
FIR-TEX FIRE RETARDANT IN- 
SULATING BOARD LATH.—A.LA. 
File No. 37. Folder announcing and 
describing a new type of fire retardant 
insulating board lath for use as a plas- 
ter base for walls and partitions. Test 
data. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Fir-Tex, 1108 
Porter Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Published by the same firm, “Fir-Tex 
Absorptive Form Liner, No. 273.” 
A.1.A. File No. 37. Folder with de- 
scriptive and test data covering a new 
absorptive form lining board. Applica- 
tion instructions. 4 pp. 82 x 11. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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ORDER IN THE COURT 


THESE AIR Ducts in the Municipal Court Building, Washington, D. C. 
are protected by Armstrong's Corl:board Insulation, finished with plaster. Air 
conditioning system instclled by Norair Engineering Corporation. 


Cork coverina insuLates the refrigeration and chill water lines in 
the basement of the Washington Municipal Court, assuring more economi- 
cal operation. Architect and Engineer, Nathan C. Wyeth, Washington, D. C. 





Thanks to modern 
air conditioning, helped by 


efficient cork insulation 


UDGE, jury, and spectators relax in cool com- 

fort on the hottest summer day in the Munici- 
pal Court Building, Washington, D. C. Clean, 
cooled air refreshes them—brought by a modern 
air conditioning installation. The whole system is 
carefully insulated with Armstrong’s Corkboard 
on ducts, Cork Covering on cold lines. 

This pure cork insulation contributes much to 
both efficiency and economy. Armstrong’s Cork- 
board on cold air ducts prevents the condensation 
that is both annoying and damaging. Armstrong’s 
Cork Covering keeps cold lines from sweating, and 
prevents the waste of costly refrigeration. To- 
gether they form a team that keeps operating 
expenses down and assures lasting efficiency. 

Cork, Nature’s own insulation, is famous for its 
insulating properties. It forms an effective barrier 
to the passage of heat. It has high natural resist- 
ance to moisture—one reason why Armstrong’s 
Cork Insulation lasts so long. It keeps its initial 
efficiency through many years of service. 

Let Armstrong engineers show you how cork 
insulation can help to aid dependable low-cost 
operation of the next air conditioning job you 
plan. Take advantage of Armstrong’s years of 
experience with low temperature insulation in all 
fields. Meantime, write today for file material 
about Armstrong’s Corkboard and Cork Cover- 
ing. Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Building Materials Division, 922 Con- 
cord Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


-ARMSTRONG'S CORK INSULATION 


CORK COVERING for COLD LINES - CORKBOARD for DUCTS 
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PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 44) 


ANKORTITE BUILDING ACCES- 
SORIES. — Catalog No. 41 describes 
and illustrates a complete line of metal 
building products, reinforced concrete 
accessories, nosings, edgings and 
thresholds, terrazzo strips and bars. 
Specifications, tabular matter, etc. 
Separate price list accompanies catalog. 
32 pp. 8% x 11. Ankortite Products, 
Inc., 14th and Chestnut Sts., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

TRUSCON PARATEX RUBBER 
BASE FLOOR COATING. — A.LA. 
File No. 25-e-30 and 25-g. Folder an- 
nouncing and giving detailed descrip- 
tion of a new chlorinated rubber coat- 
ing for exterior and interior concrete 
or wood floors. Color chart is included. 
4 pp. 8% x 11. Truscon Laboratories, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

A HAPPY HAPPENING IN HEAT- 
ING.—Bulletin explaining the advan- 
tages and operation of the Taco-One 
Venturi warm water radiator system 
for heating homes. 8 pp. 8% x 11. 
Taco Heaters, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


% Barcol OVERdoors 
% Electric Door Operators 
% Radio Control for Garage Doors 


KENNEDY VALVES, PIPE FIT- 
TINGS, FIRE HYDRANTS. — Cata- 
log No. 63, just issued, presents com- 
plete data on bronze and iron-body 
valves for low, standard and high pres- 
sures, standard bronze and malleable- 
iron screwed fittings, standard cast- 
iron flanged fittings and flanges, fire 
hydrants and various valve specialties. 
Included are recommendations for the 
selection of valves and fittings, sug- 
gestions for operation, care and main- 
tenance of valves and much useful 
engineering data. 240 pp. 8% x 11. 
The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 1155 
E. Water St., Elmira, N. Y. 


KLEMP FLOOR ARMOR, DIA- 
MOND GRATING AND STAIR 
TREADS.—A.I.A. File No. 14-r. New 
catalog describing Diamond grating, 
steel stair treads, Hexsteel heavy duty 
surface armor and Klemp-Acme Floor- 
steel. Included are tables of safe loads 
and information on assembly and rec- 
ommended fillers. 8 pp. 8% x 11. 
Wm. F. Klemp Co., 6601 S. Melvina 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





EXTRA COPIES of this 
Barber-Colman Catalog 
and Manual are avail- 
able for individual dis- 
tribution to those who 
wish separate copies for 
reference or filing. See 
your Barber-Colman 
representative. 


The 1941 Edition of SWEET’S CATALOG FILE (for 
the Building Market) contains a comprehensive refer- 
ence manual and catalog on Barcol OVERdoors and 
allied products, giving mechanical details and specifi- 
cations of great value and usefulness to all Architects, 
Contractors, and Builders. You will find it extremely 
practical for reference with regard to closure problems 
on any type of structure, as it contains a wealth of detail 


drawings and other illustrations. 


KOPPERS MEMBRANE WATER- 
PROOFING. — Bulletin Form TB-3 
explains when waterproofing and 
dampproofing should be applied. The 
respective values of fabric and felt are 
described and methods of application 
are pictured and discussed. Three Don 
Graf data sheets are reproduced, show- 
ing waterproofing of deep foundations, 
tunnels connecting buildings and 
shower bath construction. 8% x 1}. 
Koppers Company, Tar and Chemical 
Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Published by the same firm, “Koppers 
Damp proofing.” —Bulletin Form TB-4 
distinguishes between dampproofins 
and waterproofing, explains when each 
should be used and describes how to 
dampproof poured concrete, concrete 
piles or slabs, foundation blocks, floors 
and sub-floors of superstructures. It 
also describes termite-proofing by the 
pitch method. 8 x 11. 


HANDBOOK OF BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE. — A ready refer- 
ence guide for those individuals re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of in- 
dustrial buildings and structures. 
Descriptive data, including installation 
instructions, cover a complete line of 
floor repair and building maintenance 
materials. 68 pp. 6 x 9. Flexrock Co., 
2301 Manning St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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“Every Set of-Prints 
Confirms the Fact 


The exceptional OPACITY of tracings drawn with Micro- 
tomic graphite discloses itself strongly in each and 
every blueprinting. That unusual sharpness of repro- 
duction should be coupled with qualities which command 
the draftsman’s personal preference explains VanDyke’s 
surging popularity. Accredited dealers display the name: 


MET=C!R=O"T 20° MIC 


THE EBERHARD FABER DRAWING PENCIL WITH THE MICROTOMIC LEAD ...18 DEGREES... AND 6 DEGREES WITH CHISEL POINT LEADS 
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FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of Penctt Points, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York. 25 words or less in this Department FREE—over 25 
words ten cents per word should accompany all notices. Copy must be in by 


12th of month preceding date of issue. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


WANTED—Architectural draftsman 
and engineer, capable of carrying 
plans to completion from sketches. 
Give experience and salary expected. 
Box No. 1. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECT desires position of re- 
sponsibility with architectural firm, 
developer of residential projects or 
building products manufacturer. 20 
years’ experience residential, institu- 
tional and commercial buildings. Box 
No. 2. 


ARCHITECT — University graduate, 
17 years’ experience with all types of 
buildings. Design, drafting, handle 
work to completion. Location Florida 
or Southern U. S. Box No. 3. 


ARCHITECT, 30 years’ experience, 
schools, industrial buildings, large resi- 
dences, etc. Can take charge of draft- 
ing, specifications, superintendence. 
Neat, rapid, accurate draftsman. Salary 
and location open. Box No. 4. 


GRADUATE of University of 
Florida, School of Architecture and 
Allied Arts. Passed State Board exam- 
ination for architects in the State of 
Florida (1939). Single and 25 years 
old. Box No. 5. 


ARCHITECTURAL DELINEATOR 
—z20 years’ experience in architectural 
perspective and rendering in all me- 
diums. Permanent or part time. Box 


No. 6. 


DRAFTSMAN — Technical school 
graduate. Capable all-round man, wide 
architectural experience. Working 
drawings, details, alterations, moderni- 
zation sketches, design, planning. Box 


No. 7. 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT at 


Cornell desires summer position with 
architect or contractor. Salary. sec- 
ondary to experience. Keith Muir 
Morey, 61 Walnut St., Bristol, Conn. 


ARCHITECT DESIGNER—30—12 
years’ experience in planning, designing 
and detailing public buildings, com- 
mercial buildings, residences and in- 
teriors. Capable administrator and 
supervisor. Excellent references. Box 


No. 8. 


DESIGNER AND HEAD DRAFTS- 
MAN, 20 years’ diversified architec- 
tural experience, age 36, married, New 
York and N.C. R.B. registration, Met- 
ropolitan area preferred. Box No. 9. 


ARCHITECT - CIVIL ENGINEER, 
49, A.A. Own office since 1920. 
Large commercial, public and some in- 
dustrial buildings. Can assume full re- 
sponsibility to completion. Location 
unimportant. Box No. 10. 
DRAFTSMAN, experience architec- 
tural, thoroughly capable New York 
registered architect, university gradu- 
ate, desires part time Metropolitan area 
work. Box No. 11. 


ARCHITECT'S office executive, su- 
perintendent and specification writer 
with wide experience on all types of 
buildings—specialist on schools, de- 
sires position in New York City, State 
or vicinity. Box No. 12. 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, 
10 years’ experience, desires position 
this or allied lines. Box No. 13. 
BOOKKEEPER—10 years’ full charge 
experience, typing, knowledge stenog- 
raphy, executive ability, seeks position 
with builders or allied trades. Air con- 
ditioning, sheet metal, and building 
experience. Box No. 14. 


PUBLICATIONS ON 
MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 46) 


RED JACKET WATER SERVICE 
PRODUCTS.—Catalog No. 121 de- 
scribes and illustrates a complete line 
of pumps, water systems and water 
softeners. Specifications, capacity 
tables, performance data, etc..40 pp. 
814 x 11. Red Jacket Mfg. Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 

FORMICA PLASTIC FINISHING 
MATERIAL. — New catalog prepared 
for architects dealing with the subject 
of Formica, a decorative material for 
table tops and counters, wall panels, 
doors and inlaid murals in stores, res- 
taurants, public buildings, theaters, 
schools and homes. Included are color 
chart, construction details, installation 
photographs, etc. 12 pp. 8% x 11. 
The Formica Insulation Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 
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A PERSONALIZED PAINT SERV- 
ICE.—A.LA. File No. 25. Folder ex- 
plaining the operation of a recently 
established personalized paint service 
for architects, builders, specification 
writers, interior decorators, contrac- 
tors, etc. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Central 
Paint & Varnish Works, 63 Prospect 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IN CASE OF FIRE. — Bulletin de- 
scribing the uses of carbon dioxide for 
fire extinguishment, and showing com- 
plete line of hand and wheeled type 
extinguishers, hose systems, recharging 
equipment, sales and service points. 
8 pp. 8% x 10%. C-O-Two Fire 
Equipment Co., Pyrene Bldg., New- 
ark, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
DATA WANTED 


ROLF SKLAREK, Architect, Room 
109, 116 North Larchmont Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (Data for complete 
A.LA. file, data for drafting room, 
and samples. ) 

F. CARTER WILLIAMS, Architect, 
Box 5445, State College Station, 
Raleigh, N. C. (Data for complete 
ALLA. file.) 

DAVID R. WILLIAMS, Chief Archi- 
tect and Director, Construction Pro- 
gram, National Youth Administration, 
2145 C Street, N. W., Washington, 
Db & 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ENGINEERING, National - 
Central University, Chungking, 
China. 

J. L. SHAW, Draftsman, 1425 So. 5th 
Street, Springfield, Ill. (Data for 
A.1LA. files and data on low cost hous- 


ing.) 

O. HUEY THOMAS, Draftsman, 
4947 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
(Data for A.I.A. file and data for 
small homes. 

DUDLEY S. GREEN, Architect, 610 
Thomas Building, Dallas, Texas. (Also 
samples. 

ANTHONY GIARDINETTO, JR., 
Student, 1507 Clybourn Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Data for complete A.I.A. 
file, and data on homes and their deco- 
ration, plans and modern equipment, 
for drafting room use.) 

KEITH M. MOREY, Student, ©1 
Walnut Street, Bristol, Conn. (Data 
for complete A.I.A. file, and data on 
house plans and modern equipment for 
houses. ) 

ROBERT H. MITCHELL, Studen’/, 
540 N. Gower Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Data for landscape architec- 
ture, outdoor construction work and 
ornament. ) 

KENNETH L. RICE, Student, Delta 
Chi House, Gainesville, Fla. (Data for 
residential and small construction 
work. ) 
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i jee wide variety of units composing the Pittco Store Front Metal line affords the 
architect an opportunity to achieve unusually pleasing combinations of members. 


4 


4 


Each unit in the line bears a definite design relationship to all other units which may D E TAI L 


be combined with it in actual store front work. The effective contrast between 


smooth, sweeping surfaces and adjacent surfaces which are interrupted by bead- oo Re oot: eehees, 


the clean arc of the sash face- 


; : : a: tt ; 
ing or sharp contours, is a design element provided generously by Pittco Metal i aE a ta 


This quality is exemplified in the sash shown above. Whatever problems of metal ak: in tated heii tinal 
construction may confront you in designing quality store fronts, you will find a ing. Sash: 12-A. Jamb: PX-195. 
distinguished answer to them in the varied bars, mouldings and sash of the Pittco 
Metal line. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ITTCO STORE FRONT METAL 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


"pirrseurRGH” sland fee Zualuy Glass 
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NEW YORK LEAGUE 
MEMBERS SHOW WORK 


The Architectural League of New 
York has initiated successfully a new 
,plan for the exhibition of the work of 
its members. Beginning in October, 
seven panels (each offering about 
120 square feet of space) have been 
hung monthly on the walls of the 
League dining room. These have 
been assigned successively to groups of 
League members—the plan being to 
show each month a well-balanced ex- 
hibition of architecture, paintings, 
landscape architecture, sculpture, nd 
other arts represented by the Leaue 
membership. Hugh Ferriss is Chair- 
man of the “Panel Exhibit” project. 

Members whose work is on exhi- 
bition this month are Harrison & 
Fouilhoux, Archibald Manning 
Brown, Nancy V. McClelland, Lion 
V. Solon, Evans, Moore & Wood- 
bridge, Gustav Jensen, and Basvett 
Jones. 

The Panels are discussed monthly 
at a dinner, and Honorable Mentions 
are announced by the Committee 
Chairman. The photographs on this 
page and page 52 were made during 
the November “Panel Exhibit.” 
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PICTURE OF A CLIENT 








Who does not care about Armstrong’s Corkoustic 





ILAS Dunbush is nigh onto stone deaf. But your 

OTHER clients will be extremely interested in the 
fact that a ceiling of Armstrong’s Corkoustic will make 
an office, restaurant, school, or hospital more restful 
and quiet. They’ll appreciate the importance of Cork- 
oustic’s effective noise-absorption coefficient—as high 
as 82% at 512 cycles. 

Other advantages your clients should know about: 
ihe ease with which this cork acoustical material is 
washed or vacuum-cleaned—or even repainted when 
necessary without affecting its efficiency; its excellent 


light-reflection and insulation properties; the variety 
of attractive pastel colors; the important savings in 
maintenance and building operation costs which 
these factors make possible. 

The story of Armstrong’s Corkoustic is presented in 
the illustrated booklet—“‘Tune Out Noise.” It con- 
tains all the facts about acoustical correction and 
noise-quieting which you and your clients need. 
You may have a free copy by writing Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Building Materials (AY 
Division, 1227 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. © 


ARMSTRONG’S CORKOUSTIC AND TEMCOUSTIC 


x 
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Panel Exhibits arranged under the direction of Hugh Ferriss are giving members of The Architectural League of New 
York an opportunity to show their work. Seven individuals or firms participate each month. This picture and those on 
page 50 were made in November when those exhibiting were: Clay & Corrigill, Leo Friedlander, W. H. Gompert, 
Ely Kahn and Robert Allan Jacobs, the late Ernest Peixotto, Chester B. Price, and Voorhees, Walker, Foley &F Smith 


BOSTON NOTES 


January is not a_ forward-looking 
month, despite the old hokum anent 
resolutions. You can’t go through the 
emotio-physical strain of this planet’s 
favorite holidays and then summarily 
clear your mind or rid your viscera 
of their impact. No sir, the lag lingers 
and it will not be legislated out! Did 
I say lag? 

In December days of eld (pre- 
Repeal) when Sidney was ruining a 
kidney for the sake of a limerick and 
Wayne B. Wheeler’s every word 
found its mirror in printers’ ink, you 
detected a savory, forbidden-fruitish 
flavor about the holiday experiences, 
one whose complete history was not 
allowed to begin until after uproarious 
post-mortems come Epiff (i.e. Epiph- 
any). 

The smashing incipience of this 
festival season was an office party for 
all hands and its trademark the 
crockled ring on blueprint and trac- 
ing. Graft cigars bulged every pocket, 


and boss and slave dropped guard for 
the nonce, though the latter felt that 
their master’s sarsaparilla was some- 
how tied up with psyrology. 

Spot where the body was most 
often found a few hours later on 
Christmas Eve, may confidently be 
located upon Beacon Hill. Now the 
Hill has been significant, time out of 
mind, for its carolers, candlelit houses 
and open hospitality, but in that 
epoch you could still expose yourself 
to its charms without risk of having 
your corns crushed by charging mobs 
of the general public. 

Architectural oases were conven- 
iently scattered over the southerly 
slope, qualification for that title lying 
in the possession of a pipe line to Mr. 
Cohen (who is at present doing very 
well in another trade). 

As I said, the mob had not taken 
over but the streets were far from 
deserted, for caravans of Visiting 
Firemen plied the trade routes be- 
tween oases, sometimes accompanied 
by ex-officio members of the local 
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cdnstabulary; a lawless interlude. 

Probably no gayer spot was to be 
discovered than Hickey Stone’s, or 
one where the architectural atmos- 
phere ran truer to form. Brother Ed 
was a little boy in them days, and lay 
slumbering in a top bureau drawer 
the while events transpired. Then, 
too, Bob Cram had his own Garden 
of Eden, and one always called at 
Walter Kilham’s. 

If the weather crashed through 
with such seasonal props as snow ani 
frost our hilly, slippery streets de- 
manded a continuity of muscular co- 
érdination in excess of the supply; 
the trick was to fall limp. 

On that one night even the ultra- 
conservative ran from their cloisters 
with a mild but determined “yippee.” 
I seem to recollect cricket-spry Bil! 
Mason massaging the final notes of 
Opus 10 No. 3 (Chopin). Up came 
the damper pedal and Bill shook him- 
self out of the etude’s mood; it was 
December 24th. He glanced twice at 
the calendar to verify his suspicions, 
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then placed a tin of b.carb handily on 
the table and went roaring out into 
the frosty eventide, as carefree a soul 
as ever whammed a fellow celebrant’s 
tar paper hat. 

Back at Hickey Stone’s towards 
morning came Wally Webber and 
cohorts brandishing musical instru- 
ments. They had climbed the peak 
‘rom its northerly side, after serenad- 


ng inmates of a corrective establish- 


ment and enjoying corrective hos- 
‘itality (distilled unostentatiously on 
he premises). 

Thus burned the evening out and 
came the dawn; Aurora’s chariot not 
having the common decency to stay 
ts course by one jot, a slave to 
chedules. But as if to allay such in- 
iumanity there was a last and epic 
balm soon to be ladled from beneath 
the decorative surface of Hubert 
Ripley’s Christmas morning punch. 
The scene changed to Newton for 
this ceremony, with architecture well 
represented by such dignitaries as 
Paul Wood, Jim Flaherty, Georges 
Wiren, Nelson Chase, or Major Bob 
Dean (who must have been a buck 
private at that remote time). No less 
gifted a person than Mr. Ripley, or 
son Hubert, Jr., could cope with the 
fashioning of words through which to 
perpetuate the dulcet remembrance 
of this great occasion. 

One withdrew regretfully, turning 
homewards to adjust his beard and 
shake the mothballs from the red and 
fur-trimmed suit that Santa wore. 

x x x 

John T. Whitmore addressed the 
Architectural League of Boston on 
November 21st, which is not a holi- 
day in these parts (Get that). He 
concerned himself with various top- 
ical matters of considerable interest 
to the League. Another speaker pre- 
sented the Blue Cross hospitalization 
scheme in which the League hopes 
0 participate. 

A smoker at the Boston Architec- 
ural Club featured accounts of their 
ecent travels by the two first co- 
\olders of the Club’s traveling schol- 
irship, messrs. Bradt and Jank. The 
andsome profile of Clubman George 
J. Lloyd (now MIT) has been 
pread over New England by the 
8oston Herald, as he stood gazing at 
his prizewinning poster for a society 
with a long name. And speaking of 
winners, the selfsame major who was 
drinking Christmas punch a few lines 
above has just produced the best 
design in competition for a military 
medal. LEON KEACH 
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atchless 


Beauly 


WITH THIS MODERN 
FLOOR TREATMENT, 






Hillyard Super vm Finish! 






There are many reasons back of the National APPROVAL given 
Hillyard’s Super Gym Finish. First it gives everything desired, 
Non-skid, Super Tough, Sanitary, Long Wearing, Attractive, Easy 
to Maintain. Famous coaches, athletic directors and athletes in 
thousands of gyms know that from actual playing conditions that 
Hillyard’s Super Gym Finish gives firm footing for fast playing, is 
absolutely sole gripping, fine in appearance, no glare and super 
tough. For a gym floor that will be a constant delight in appearance, 
economical upkeep and the long wearing qualities . . . call or wire 
the Hillyard Sales Co. for a maintenance expert, his advice and 


recommendations at no obligation. 


* 


Hillyard’s manufacture floor materials for 
every need, Floor Seals, Finishes, Waxes, 
Dressings, Cleaners. Flooring Manufac- 
turers, Contractors and many Leading 
Architects APPROVE Hillyard Floor 
Treatments and Methods. Write for Speci- 
fication Cards on any type floor, or see 


Sweet’s Catalog. 
* 


FREE » = = Hillyard’s NEW Manual on Proper 
Floor Maintenance, full of practical, helpful ideas on 
economical maintenance. Write for your copy today. 











HILLYARD’S 


Specifications 
Sweet’s Catalog 
Sec. 17; Pages 40 














eHiLLWARD SALES CO.By 


‘« ---DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. . 
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COMPETITION ANNOUN CEMENTS 


ALIBG. FORTY 


The following Jury has been ap- 
pointed by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction to select the prize- 
winning designs in the Students’ An- 
nual Bridge Design Competition: 

Dr. Shortridge Hardesty of Wad- 
dell & Hardesty, Consulting Engi- 
neers; Walter H. Weiskopf of Weis- 
kopf & Pickworth, Consulting 
Engineers; John T. Briggs, Archi- 
tect; M. W. Del Gaudio, Architect, 
and Theodore Reed Kendall, Engi- 
neering Editor, The American City 
Magazine, all of New York. The 
Jury will meet at the headquarters 
of the Institute, 101 Park Avenue, 
February 19. 

This competition has been held 
annually during the past twelve 
years. The designs judged to be the 
first, second and third best will be 
awarded prizes of $200, $100 and 
$50 respectively. Certificates signed 
by the Jury of Award and by the 
officers of the Institute . will be 
awarded to the prize-winners and to 
those given honorable mention. 


BREUER ON JURY 


The appointment of Marcel Breuer 
as a judge of the Industrial Design 
Competitions for Home Furnishings 
sponsored by the Museum of Modern 
Art has been announced. He replaces 
Alvar Aalto who has returned to 
Finland after several months in this 
country. 

These competitions—I for North 
America and II for Latin America— 
opened September 30 and will be 
judged by Breuer, Edward Stone, 
Catherine Bauer, Edgard Kaufmann, 
Jr., and Alfred H. Barr, Jr., begin- 
ning January 20. Winners will be 
announced a few days later, unless a 
second judgment is considered neces- 
sary. 

Early in December more than 600 
designers had sent in entry cards for 
Competition I which opened Septem- 
ber 20 and continues until midnight 
January 11. In response to requests 
more than 250 competition programs 
have been sent to Latin America for 
Competition II in which entries will 
be received not later than Jan. 15. 
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The newest building of the 12-acre 
industrial plant of the United States 
Tobacco Company in Richmond, 
Virginia, has just been dramatically 
flobdd-lighted by the General Electric 
Company, making it one of the show 
places of Richmond at night. The 
$2,000,000 building was designed by 
Schmidt, Garden &§ Erikson, Archi- 
tects, of Chicago, with T. Biackman, 
U.S.T. Company Engineer, serving 


as consultant in designing the plant 


BRUNNER AWARDS 


Hugh Ferriss and Léon V. Solon are 
the recipients of the First Arnold W. 
Brunner Awards, it has been an- 
nounced by the Architectural League 
of New York. 

The winners will share the $2,000 
provided, permitting them to con- 
tinue projects on which they are now 
engaged. Mr. Ferriss will make a 
series of drawings of “40 Buildings 
Expressive of the United States 
During This Period,” as a record of 
masterpieces of contemporary archi- 
tecture. Mr. Solon will continue work 
on his book, “The Science of Design 
and Color Composition: Its Educa- 
tional Application.” 
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Concealed Control for Double Acting Doors 


Smooth, safe, reliable control of double acting doors used 
in corridors, kitchens and certain entrances is furnished by 
this LCN Overhead Concealed Door Closer No. 444 or 
466. Closer proper takes but 4 1/16” height, 334” width, 
15 1/16 to 16 1/16” length. Used with wood or metal 
doors at least 134” thick. Full rack-and-pinion mechanism 
controls door and prevents annoying free swings and “‘flap- 
ping.’’ See LCN catalog in Sweet’s or write Norton Lasier 
Co., 466 West Superior Street, Chicago, for folder 140-P. 




















HOUSES FOR GOOD LIVING 


by Royal Barry Wills 


In this broad land of ours, well designed small houses are 
surprisingly rare. This book should help to break the con- 
tinuity of mediocre design. In illustrations, plans, and text, 
it shows the true possibilities of the small house. Examples 
were carefully chosen from some 1,000 houses designed by 
Mr. Wills. 
ARCHITECTS will find many examples of the best con- 
temporary residential architecture, in the styles most favored 
today — including modern. 
PROSPECTIVE HOME BUILDERS will find in pictures, 
plans and text, valuable guidance in the preliminary planning 
for the most important investment which they are ever likely 
to make. 
CASUAL READERS (may their number be legion) will find 
a book of typical fine American homes, superlatively illus- 
trated — amusingly but helpfully written. 
| EVERYONE is interested in homes. Everyone will enjoy 
ti] these sparkling illustrations of American homes — truly 
' 











“HOUSES FOR GOOD LIVING.” 

Royal Barry Wills, the author, is nationally known to archi- 
i! tects and to the public. In 1932 he received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States the Gold Medal for the best de- 
signed house of the year. Succeeding years brought addi- 
tional honors. In 1939 he was chosen to design one of the 
{} houses presented to millions in the magazine “LIFE.” 


104 pages —9” x 12” — printed in sheet fed gravure — about 
150 reproductions (pictures, plans, etc.) — handsomely and 
strongly bound — jacket an original rendering in color—a 
book worthy of its contents. 


Price $4.00 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Specif 


placements. 


Specify Samson Spot Sash Cord 
— identified by the colored spots, 
our trademark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEN YOU WANT 


y double sash hung with 
Samson Spot Cord and you 
get quiet, smooth operation in 
the beginning and for years 
without adjustments or re- 
There is no 
quieter way — no better way. 
In service satisfaction Sam- 
son Spot Sash Cord is the 
most economical. 




























QUIET 




















@ Operating the new 
Jamison “Model W 
Wedgetight” Fastener 
is child’s play. Re-de- 
sign and refinements 
make possible effort- 
less action—yet it seals 
with the force of a 
sledge-driven wedge. 
Streamlined in appear- 
ance, too! “Model W 
Wedgetight” Fastener, 
with adjustable keeper, 
is standard equipment 
on all new JAMISON 
COLD STORAGE 
DOORS. 


(See our catalog in Sweet’s Catalog File) 




























For details get Bulletin 
122. Jamison Cold 
Storage Door Co, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Branches in principal 
cities. 

Jamison, Stevenson 


and Victor Doors. 
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As a New Year’s Greeting to our readers, P. T. Chu, Architect, Artist, and 
Engraver, of Soochow, sent us the photograph reproduced above—an expres- 
sive symbol of the calm beauty that can be found even in war-devastated China 


ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 


Ernest Clifford Peixotto, muralist and 
author, died December 6 at his home 
in New York. He was 71 years old. 

Mr. Peixotto’s first awards were 
honorable mentions for drawings ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago 
in 1893. Since that time his illustra- 
tions have appeared in many maga- 
zines, his paintings in several exposi- 
tions and his murals in public and 
private buildings. In recent years he 
had been a leader in the public and 
government fields of art, having 
served for nearly five years as a mem- 
ber of the Municipal Art Commission, 
consultant mural painter to the board 
of design of the New York World’s 
Fair and as president of the National 
Society of Mural Painters. 

Mr. Peixotto was one of eight 
artists chosen to go to France with 
the American Expeditionary Force to 
reproduce pictorially America’s part 
in the war. He was commissioned a 
captain in the Engineer Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps on February 27, 1918, 
and then went to France, where he 
was with the forces at Chateau 
Thierry, the Marne, St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne, sketching as he 
went. The drawings are now in the 
New National Museum in Washing- 
TE S9PGa 6161 Sy eee Pea 
-qnd a1aM way} jo Aueur pue ‘u0} 


title, “The American Front.” He was 
made a Chevalier in the French 
Legion of Honor. 

He was born in San Francisco and 
studied at the San Francisco School 
of Design under Emil Carlsen. In 
1888 he went to Paris, where for 
three years he was enrolled at the 
Academie Julian, working under 
Benjamin Constant and Jules. Le- 
febvre. 


HAROLD C. McLAUGHLIN 
2 sgn 


Harold C. McLaughlin, Architect 
and active figure in Atlanta art 
circles, died November 3 in that city. 
He was a native of Sedalia, Mo., and 
went to Atlanta in 1919, after serv- 
ing in the construction division of the 
Army during the World War. 

A graduate of the University of 
Missouri and the School of .Architec- 
ture at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Mr. McLaughlin was a 
member of The American Institute 
of Architects and a past president of 
the Georgia Chapter. His first affili- 
ation in Atlanta was with the firm of 
Edwards & Sayward. He later joined 
McDonald & Company, and was re- 
sponsible for the design of the Union 
Station. During the depression he 
served as director of personnel for the 
government land survey for Georgia. 
His recent work included one of the 
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city’s large housing projects, for 
Robert & Company, and collaboration 
with Burge & Stevens on a military 
project in Savannah. 

Professor Harold Bush-Brown, 
Head of the Department of Architec- 
ture of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, has contributed the following 
note: 

“On account of his brilliant mind 
and keen power of dispassionate an‘ |- 
ysis, as well as his fine qualities of 
character, Mr. McLaughlin’s dezth 
will be a great loss to his many friends 
in Atlanta, especially to those who 
make up the professional and artistic 
life of the community.” 


JOHN IRWIN BRIGHT 
ee ee 


This distinguished member of the 
architectural profession was a con- 
tributor to various professional maga- 
zines, Atlantic Monthly, and other 
publications, including the former 
Journal of The American Institute of 
Architects, with which he was closely 
identified. 

After attending a high school in 
Pottsville, Pa., John Irwin Bright 
graduated from Princeton University 
in 1890, and subsequently studied 
architecture at the University of 
Pennsylvania and at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris, where he also 
studied painting. He devoted himself 
to oil and water color painting for a 
year and a half in Tangier, Morocco, 
and returned to Philadelphia in 1900. 

During the first World War he 
was connected with the Ordnance 
Department in Philadelphia, and was 
also instrumental in developing the 
Port plan. Although he retired from 
active practice in 1927 he kept up his 
interest in architecture in various im 
portant ways. He was Chairman 
the Institute’s Committees on Scho: 
Buildings and of the former Comm: 
tee on Town Planning, a member | { 
the Philadelphia Chapter of Tie 
American Institute of Architects a: 
was an assiduous worker in Chapt 
affairs. 

John Bright was a spirited, brillia:t 
character, respected for his pionee:- 
ing work in city and regional plar- 
ning, and for his constant champior- 
ing of and attention to the advance- 
ment of architecture, construction, 
and human rights. Some of his draw- 
ings, still existent, show that he was 
twenty years ahead of the times in 
layouts, traffic routes and planning. 

D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD 
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Uanned to deaw 


THIS SMART LOUNGE FEATURES 
A DECORATIVE, YET PRACTICAL 
CEILING OF TEMLOK DE LUXE! 





OU can build in beauty as 

well as comfort when your 
specifications call for Armstrong’s 
Yemlok De Luxe. This insulating 
iiterior finish comes in factory- 
‘pplied colors, in panel, plank, and 
board form, which may be com- 
ined into many unusual and deco- 
tive designs. 

But that’s not all. Temlok De 
‘uxe also offers practical advan- 
tages that make it a real money- 
-aving material to use. It insulates 
efficiently. That means lower heat- 
ing and air conditioning costs— 
greater year-round room comfort. 
Vurthermore, Temlok De Luxe ab- 
sorbs unwanted. sound, and the 
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variety of pastel colors have high 
light reflection value. 

Here’s a feature new home 
builders and commercial operators 
will especially appreciate. Buildings 
are often ready for occupancy weeks 
sooner when Temlok De Luxe is in- 
stalled—because there’s no long 
waiting for plaster and paint to dry. 
This speed factor also saves money. 





Bretow—A cozy, colorful interior draws customers 
into the modern Cocktail Lounge, Hotel Commodore, 


Cleveland, Ohio. High spot is the decorative, sound-. 


absorbing ceiling of 16” x 16” x 44” Armstrong's Tem- 


lok De Luze. The floor is Armstrong's Asphalt Tile. 





Your clients will be well satisfied 


with both the practical and decora- 
tive advantages of Temlok De Luxe 
—made by the makers of famous 
Armstrong’s Linoleum and Resilient 
Tile floors. See ““Sweet’s” for all the 
facts, or write now to Armstrong 


Cork Company, Building 
Materials Division, 911 (A) 


Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 








ARMSTRONG’S TEMLOK 
INSULATION 
eine Interior Finishes « Lath e Sheathing ¢ Hardboards « Monowall 







































The American Institute of Architects 
The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


THE STANDARD CONTRACT DOCUMENTS 


These contract forms have stood the test of 
time. They have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 
and misunderstandings. 

They make for good will between the Architect, 
the Owner, and the Contractor. 

They eliminate worry. They reduce office over- 
head. They safeguard the position of the Architect. 
They expedite the business of building. 

Is there any Architect who has not adopted these 
forms as his own? 


TITLES AND PRICES 


Agreement and General Conditions in Cover $0.50 
General Conditions without Agreement 35 
Agreement without General Conditions 
Bond of Suretyship 
Form of Subcontract 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s 
Proposal 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) .... 
Complete set in cover 
Review of the Standard Documents— 
by William Stanley Parker 
Complete trial set in cover (75c) will be mailed 
from The Octagon the day the order is received 
or can be had from almost any dealer in Archi- 
tect’s supplies. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS 


Accounting Forms and Binders 
Prices furnished on request 
Agenda for Architects 
Standard Filing System and Alphabetical 
Index (combined) 
Standard Filing System for Architectural 
Plates and Articles 


Handbook of Architectural Practice 
(Under revision—announcement later.) 


Manual of Accounting for Architects 
The Autobiography of an Idea— 
Louis H. Sullivan 
(Reprint pending—announcement later.) 
A System of Architectural Ornament— 
Louis H. Sullivan 
Charleston, S. C. (Vol. I—Octagon Library 
of Early American Architecture) 20.00 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and 
Master of Many Arts 


Transportation prepaid on orders. amounting to 
$1.00 or more net. Orders, communications and 
remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) 
should be sent to The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

















NEW PRODUCTS 


NEW 100-WATT FLUORESCENT LAMP 


A new 100-watt Mazda fluorescent lamp, said to be the 
largest yet made and possessing over twice the power of 
any Mazda F lamp heretofore manufactured for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes, has just been announced 
by the Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Five feet long and 2% in. in diameter, it will be 
available in the 3500° white color, which has proved 
most popular and adaptable to the greatest number of 
uses. The 100-watt lamp adds a seventh size to the line 

——— of fluorescent lamps now 
manufactured. 

The lamp is intended for 
use in stores, offices, indus- 
trial plants, and elsewhere. 
Allowing higher mounting 
heights, it will reduce the 

| size and number of fixtures 
necessary to supply a given 
amount of light. The new 
lamp has a rated _ initial 
output of 4400 lumens 
and a rated life of 2000 

— ) hours. 

The Westinghouse Lamp Division also announces soft 
white, a new color for Mazda fluorescent lamps. The 
latest addition to the seven available fluorescent colors is 
a combination of daylight and pink phosphors—approx- 
imately two parts daylight to one part pink. Soft white 
lamps are obtainable in 15, 20, 30, and 40-watt sizes. 

Richer in red light, the new color is particularly ap- 
plicable in restaurants, night clubs, hotels, meat show- 
cases, and food markets. 


STEELCRETE STUDLESS PARTITIONS 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies, Wheeling, 

W. Va., have recently developed a new type of studless 

partitions. Steelcrete Studless Bar-X-Partitions consist 

of only three parts—an expanded metal ceiling runner, 

a slotted channel floor runner of steel and Bar-X-Lath. 

Because they are light in weight and easy to erect, as 

; well as low in cost, it is 

stated, they effect substan- 

shes eting 2: tial savings in materials * 

Wy lindsnasnacenrsrectes cost of erection. When plas- 

a RONEN Ra: tered they are fire and nd 
resisting. 

The extra rigidity of 

Steelcrete Bar-X-Lath, which 

permits omitting the usual 

stud, is due to the reinforce- 

ment rods which rvn 

lengthwise of each  shect. 

Solid steel rods on either 

side of the expanded metal 

lath are welded te each 

other through the meshes of 

the laths. These rods extend 

about 3/ in. to 1 in. beyond the mesh at either or both 

ends of the lath. Instead of erecting the lath in the 

usual manner, horizontally, it is put up vertically with 

the rods running perpendicular to the floor. The rods 

are inserted into slotted holes in the floor runner and 

the top of the lath is wired at each rod to the ceiling 

runner. 
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AIR CONDITIONERS FOR SMALL HOMES 


The Fitzgibbons Boiler Co., Inc., 101 Park Ave.; New 
York, is now offering a complete range of direct-fired 
winter air conditioners for the small home in addition 
to its already established line for larger installations. 

The new Directaire direct-fired air conditioners, with 
newly designed streamlined jackets, are manufactured in 
three sizes 65,000 BTU, 85,000 BTU and 100,000 BTU. 
They utilize the principle of two concentric heat ex- 
chinger.drums around which the carefully filtered air 
is circulated to be distributed to the various rooms of 
th: house. A feature of these units is the separate fan 
an motor assembly designed to eliminate vibration. 

\ centrifugal multi-blade fan, dynamically and stat- 
ica'ly balanced, runs on ball bearings encased in rubber 
pillow blocks, and is driven by a resiliently mounted 
motor equipped with a built-in thermal cutout. A vari- 
abic pitch motor pulley simplifies control of the volume 
of xir delivered to the rooms of the house. Each unit is 
equipped with throw-away type filters as well as a float, 
type humidifier. 


HERMAN NELSON VERTICAL SHAFT 
PROPELLER-FAN TYPE hiJet HEATER 


The Herman Nelson Corp., Moline, Ill., has placed on 
the market the new Herman Nelson vertical shaft pro- 
peller-fan type hiJet Heater, which was designed to 
provide a vertically-downward discharge of heated air 
for application where this type of discharge is desired. 

Of the “Blow-Through” type, the propeller-fan pro- 
jects air through the heating element with sufficient 
velocity to direct the heated air to the working level. 

Provided in two distinct types of similar appearance, 
the Model BMH for high-ceiling location provides high- 
outlet velocities. This model is available in three different 
outlet arrangements; No. 1 will project a single column 
of air straight down; No. 2 projects two columns of 
air at angles of 30° to vertical and No. 3 arrangement 
projects the air at 30° to vertical in all directions. 
Adjustment is  pro- 
vided to vary the out- 
let velocity 25% from 
maximum. 

The second type, 
Model AMH, has been 
designed with low 
outlet velocities for 
application where it is 
not necessary to sus- 
pend the heaters at 
great distances from 
the floor. There are 
two discharge ar- 
rangements for this 
model, No. 1 provides 
a louver which directs 4 the heated air in one direction 
an’ 14 in the opposite direction; arrangement No. 2 has 
a specially designed outlet for the diffusion of heated air. 

"he heating element provides many exclusive features 
suci: as expansion bends and a patented stay tube which 
assiire longer life. In addition, three distinct heating ele- 
ments will be available for each unit to provide a suffi- 
ciently low outlet temperature at higher pressures to 
Permit satisfactory results. 

I'he model AMH (for mounting heights from 12 to 
18 feet) is available in six sizes providing from 43,000 
BTU to 193,000 BTU with air deliveries from 545 to 
2620 CFM. The model BMH (for mounting heights 
from 18 to 45 feet) is manufactured in capacities rang- 
ing from 98,000 BTU to 500,000 BTU with air de- 
liveries from 1330 to 7050 CFM. 














An important advance 
in Butt Hinge design 





The New Stanley 
Non-Rising Pin 


The greatest advance in 
hinge construction in 40 
years! A simple, positive, 
dependable method of 
keeping butt pins in place. 

The non-rising feature is 
secured by a split ring at- 
tached in a groove in the 
pin. As the pin is seated, 
the ring expands into a 
pocket at the bottom of the 
top knuckle of the butt. It 
can’t rise, yet is easily with- 
drawn. 

In all plain joint butts of 
the 241 grade and up, 
specify Stanley and gain 
this exclusive advantage. 


A TIME-SAVER IN SPECIFYING 
HARDWARE! WRITE FOR IT! 


Catalog No. 61, showing all the 
many hardware types and lines 
available from Stanley, will be in- 
valuable as a reference book. Write 
now for your free copy, and use it as 
your guide to good hardware. The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY 














REMEMBER...3 BUTTS TO A DOOR 
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Pat. applied for 
Wood Seat and Back 


“HALLOWELL” 
i a yy pele 


Designed by men who have personally spent 
many years “on the board’, the stool shown 
above permits draftsmen full freedom of movement 
plus the greatest possible comfort. This combina- 
tion of advantages does much to eliminate the 
familiar afternoon let-down and at all times 
provides work-producing comfort. 


“Hallowell” Steel Stools incorporate modern, full 
welded construction which insures lifetimes of 
wear. Wobble and general disintegration which 
soon afflict ordinary riveted stools just can't 
appear. “Hallowell” prices are right, too. Send 
now for full information. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN Penna Bex 588) 


PRGA C EES 


BOSTON ~ DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS ~- CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 

















A. W. FABER TO INTRODUCE NEW 
AMERICAN-MADE DRAWING PENCIL 


H. V. Bittman, sales manager of A. W. Faber, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., arinounces that the name of A. W, 
Faber, associated with pencils for 180 years, will soon 
appear on an American-made 10-cent drawing pencil to 
be called the Winner Techno-Tone. A. W. Faber is hest 
known in the drawing materials field as American spon- 
sors of the 15-cent Castell drawing pencil. 

The new line of drawing pencils, made in 17 tones of 
black ranging from 6B to 9H, will be placed on the 
market about January 15th. Among the qualities 
claimed for the new pencil are grit-free smoothness ind 
deep richness of color. Men engaged in the pencil crafts 
are invited to write for samples in the degrees they most 
frequently use. 


NEW SMALL CIRCUIT BREAKER 


New perfection in circuit protection is attained by a 
new small circuit breaker just announced by the West- 
inghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. De- 
signed primarily for the protection of lighting, appli- 
ance, and motor circuits in homes, buildings, stores, 
and factories, this new Quicklag circuit breaker intro- 
duces a new principle to circuit protection. It is said to 
successfully combine for the first time in a single unit 
a cooperative magnetic and a thermal trip. It is avail- 
able in ratings of 15, to 35 amperes, single pole only, 
250 volts a-c and 125 volts d-c. 

The combina- 
tion of the Bi- 
metal thermal and 
the magnetic trip 
actions gives the 
new device the 
advantage of in- 
stantaneous trip 
on short circuits 
combined with 
the well-known 
advantage of 
time-delay for 
momentary over- 
loads such as 
those caused by 
lamp, appliance, 
or motor inrush 
currents. The 
thermal action is 
designed to cake 

care of inrush currents for all of the common combina- 
tions of household appliances without causing an un- 
necessary service outage. The magnetic action ;ives 
instantaneous circuit opening for all short circuits, « ven 
those in the lower current ranges—down to 200 .m- 
peres—such as are caused by incomplete flexible «ord 
shorts. 

Among the other features of this new breaker are: 
Its size which is smaller per watts capacity than that of 
any similar circuit breaker before it; there are no live 
parts exposed to accidental contact; calibration is pe: ma- 
nent and is sealed against tampering; contacts are low- 
resistant and tests show that they remain so. The cpef- 
ating mechanism gives a quick make and break, and 
arcs resulting from heavy current interruptions are 
quickly snuffed out by the De-Ion grid assembly. To 
facilitate connections, solderless terminals are used. 

Automatic operation is indicated by the handle posi- 
tion, which has a central tripped position. Current rat- 
ings are clearly and plainly marked on the operating 
handle, which is trip-free. 
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NEW PERSPECTIVE WINDOW 
Perspective Windows, Inc., 646 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., is marketing a new type of window, 
known as the Perspective Window, for use in homes, 








schools, hospitals, office and industrial buildings. It is 
constructed without mullions or muntins thus providing 
large uninterrupted glass areas and admitting more light. 
a : Perspective windows swing 
around on pivots which allow 
the window to assume an auto- 
matic ventilating position. They 
; are especially designed for double 
glazing, which eliminates ll 
trouble of fitting and removing 
storm sash, keeps out cold in 
winter and heat in summer. 
Perspective windows can also be 
= furnished with single sash for 
single glazing. 
All surfaces of the Perspective 
«window can be easily and en- 
tirely cleaned from the inside. It 
can be made to be used either t W WO 0 LW 0 iF 
with an awning screen, or with a free-view screen x ” 
over the lower portion of the window. A special blind 
can be completely built in between double sash if de- engineers now kn Ow th ese 
sired. Regular roll shades can be built in for both single 
. Rapes fae “floor-wear’ facts about 
Various combinations with the Perspective window 
as a main element are possible. The new window is 
manufactured of pine; hardwood and pine; combination 
of hardwood, aluminum and pine; aluminum; bronze 
: and steel. 
NEW LOW-COST WALL BOARD 


Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, Ohio, manufacturers 
of Marlite and Marlite genuine wood-veneers announce 
Macolite—a new type of presdwood material with a 
baked on tile-like finish that is said to be equally im- 
pervious to moisture, stains, and dirt. Furthermore, it 
is not affected by acids, alkalis and non-abrasive cleaning 

compounds thereby insuring an easy-to-clean surface 

that will retain a fresh appearance for many years. This 

new product, it is stated, is priced so low as to bring pre- 
) finished wall panelling within reach of everyone. 


“Choice of the smartest 
buyers—used on the big- 
gest jobs” —-that’s the 
rating of Kentile, the 
quality asphalt tile. You 
too will solve innumer- 
able flooring problems 
with Kentile. It’s just 
about the lowest cost 


a> 


Kentile is moistureproof 
—ecannot rot, mould, 
swell or disintegrate— 
ean be laid directly on 
concrete in direct contact 
with earth. 


flooring made — yet, for 
most purposes, it is the 
best you can pick. 
Kentile comes in 44 fine 
colors. If you haven’t a 
Kentile catalogue show- 
ing all of them mail the 
coupon now. 


Kentile is tops for dura- 
bility—and its colors 
can’t “rub off”; they’re 
IN the pigmentation 
right to the back. 













Kentile is amazingly flex- 
ible and resilient — pro- 
viding definite underfoot 
comfort and contributing 
to quiet by deadening all 
footfalls. 



















Kentile is available in 
greaseproof tile — unaf- 
fected by any animal fats, 
vegetable or mineral oils 
—ideal wherever food or 
grease is handled. 


Gab Meit 
KENNEDY... 


Architects, in particular,. will find Macolite especially sa cade 
STABLISHED 


valuable for it provides unlimited scope for creating fine 
interiors. Macolite is available in both plain and tile 
| desi: in large-wall-size sheets (4 ft. by 12 ft.) which a 
carpenter can easily handle and cut to the desired size. 
It comes in five pastel shades: light ivory, light yellow, 
powder blue, light green and coral, as well as in black 
and white. The colors of mortar lines for tile-design 
sheets are gray, black, ivory and white. Other colors and 
designs are supplied on. special order. 


g DAVID E. KENNEDY, INC. 
¥ 58 Second Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


g Please send your complete color catalogue 









a 
a City State 
gs © Without obligation, please have local 
g representative bring me a set of color | 
g samples, greaseproof test, ete. 
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THEODORE 


KAUTZKY’S 


“PENCIL BROADSIDES” 


Book 


ion Porm 





Since April 1940 there has appeared in 
PENCIL POINTS a valuable series of lessons 
in pencil drawing. These have been so well re- 
ceived that they not only are to be continued 
into 1941, but they have also been published 
in book form. 

The book contains 24 plates 9” x 12” on 


100 Ib. antique paper, plus 12 text lessons de- 
scribing clearly the methods and technique 
used by this master of delineation in producing 
the drawings. The whole is handsomely bound 
with plastic binding, comprising a manual of 
sania Uaioe no artist or draftsman can fail 
to covet. 


The price is $2.00 a copy 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


330 WEST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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rchitects who have been wondering 
hat they could do to assist in the 
-ation’s Preparedness Program might 
ike a few points from MORRIS L. 
OOKE, Consultant on Manage- 
ent Engineering assisting Sidney 
‘illman in the O fice of Production 
lanagement at Washington. One 
vored technique of tapping the re- 
rrve industrial forces of the nation 
vas ably described by Mr. Cooke in 
radio address on January 9, 1941, 
» which no small burden of respon- 
ibility was laid directly on those com- 
petent to amass data and plan con- 
structively for the defense effort. Ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Cooke's speech, 
broadcast by the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, follow: 


“I -would like to tell you what 
your government is doing to speed up 
the production of guns, tanks, planes 
and ships by means of spreading out 
orders to the thousands of shops 
throughout the nation which have 
idle machines and idle men ready and 
willing to tend them. I would also 
like to tell you what I think you can 
do to help us in this momentous un- 
dertaking ... 

“Let me first explain to you as 
briefly as possible how the mammoth 
job of letting of these billions of dol- 
lars of defense contracts is done. You 
nave all read in the papers about the 
ig orders—totalling sometimes over 

hundred million dollars at a time— 
vhich the Army and Navy have 

iven to manufacturers all over the 
ountry. These are the prime pro- 
cucers of defense goods. The Army 
nd Navy have been dealing with 
me of these concerns for years. It 
vas therefore natural that they would 
‘rm to them in this time of emer- 
.ency for many of them are not only 
‘arge but very competently man- 
AGO 6 a> 

“However, the gigantic size of the 
current orders has literally choked 
the normal facilities of these manu- 
‘acturers. They have available neither 
enough machines nor sufficient skilled 
manpower to turn out the products 
as swiftly as we need them. This 
problem can be solved in two ways. 
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One way of doing it is to build new 
plants and manufacture new tools 
with which to equip them and then 
to move to these new plants the 
necessary skilled workers who are 
now scattered in smaller communities 
throughout the land... 

“The second alternative is to go 
outside the facilities and men avail- 
able to the manufacturers and tap the 
huge reservoir of human energy and 
ski!l and mechanical equipment now 
lying idle in thousands of cities, 
towns, and villages throughout the 
nation... 

“The outstanding fact in the pres- 
ent situation is that about 50 percent 
of the nation’s tools and of the skilled 
hands to tend them are now lying 
idle for lack of orders. The job for 
which Mr. Hillman brought me to 
Washington was to find out where 
these machines were located and to 
work out a system for ‘farming out’ 
defense orders among them as speed- 
ily and efficiently as possible. 

“The first thing our staff of man- 
agement engineers did was to make 
a rapid survey of the experience of 
this country with ‘farming out’ dur- 
ing the last war and the experience of 
Great Britain and Germany during 
the current struggle. 

“We found out that ‘farming 
out’ had been developed most exten- 
sively in Germany, where prepara- 
tions for total war had been going on 
with great thoroughness for at least 
five years before the war actually 
broke out... 

“Great Britain also has gone a 
long way towards a complete farm- 
ing-out program. The tremendous 
speeding up of plane production in 
England which has followed the col- 
lapse of France is due in great 
measure to what they call their ‘bits 
and pieces’ program whereby they 
have divided up the production of air- 
craft parts among thousands of shops 
scattered about the country. Every 
available tool which can be used to 
turn out these parts has been brought 
into production. Even hosiery mills 
have been adapted to fit into the job. 

“Our staff then turned to the next 
job—that of finding out what facil- 
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ities and men we had available for a 
farming-out program in this country. 
We first made some quick “check- 
tests’ of those areas where we were 
most likely to find communities where 
machines and men had been left idle 
by technological improvements and 
declining industries. ‘These check-tests 
uncovered a huge reservoir of unused 
productive power waiting to be tapped 
for defense. 

“We next faced the problem of 
how to bring these idle facilities and 
defense orders together. Many of 
these plants are small and are not ac- 
customed to working for the govern- 
ment. But under local leadership and 
initiative in the face of the national 
necessity the capacity of many indus- 
trial plants can be pooled and made 
to operate as a single plant through 
a clearing house with an elected head 
to carry on negotiations in regard to 
government work. This is coopera- 
tion and democratic efficiency . . . 

“Before this ‘farming-out’ pro- 
gram can get into high gear, we will 
need to call upon all the resources 
of imagination and organizing ability 
of which this country has an abun- 
dance. This is where you can help. If 
you live in a community where there 
are machines which are idle, even if 
only part time, and where there are 
unemployed skilled men and women, 
help get a community organization 
started to list these facilities, organize 
a pool with an operating head and go 
after some of this defense work. 

“Don’t be discouraged by the fact 
that you live in a predominantly rural 
area. One of the most active of the 
groups with which we are in contact 
is one which was formed by three 
counties in Virginia, all of them rural. 
But these counties found after a sur- 
vey that they had more than 350 
tools which were idle at least 90 per- 
cent of the time. 

“Tf the firms in your area are wor- 
ried about financial assistance, they 
should go to the nearest Federal Re- 
serve bank. The Small Business Ac- 
tivities Office of the Defense Com- 
mission has arranged for these banks 
to extend credit and to advise just 
such groups . . . Let’s go!” 








HAROLD A. CAPARN, Land- 
scape Architect, of New York, jotted 
down the following points after a dis- 
cussion of the recent statement by the 
American Society of Landscape Ar- 
chitects that “a landscape architect 
should be retained for periodical 
supervision of his work for at least 
three years after its completion.” He 
sends the letter to us, feeling that our 
readers will be interested in this prob- 
lem, which has been too little consid- 
ered. As a matter of fact, we know 
more than one Architect who would 
like to continue services even after a 
new building is occupied! 


It has been stated as an official opin- 
ion of the A.S.L.A. that when a proj- 
ect of almost any scale involving the 
use of planting material was com- 
pleted according to plans and specifi- 
cations, in most cases the development 
of the designer’s vision had only just 
begun. 

The trees, the shrubs, and plants, 
when first set out, bore but slight re- 
semblace to the forms and texturés 
they would take in periods ranging 
from a few months to fifty years or 
more; that most of them would come 
to maturity and need removal or 
severe pruning or replacing long be- 
fore that time; that with the best of 
care and skill and knowledge of the 
growth of the planting material, its 
condition after a period of years could 
only be partially foreseen; that when 
the landscape architect was gone, his 
planting scheme would be in danger 
of damage from ignorance, careless- 
ness, failure to understand his inten- 
tions, whims of owners or gardeners, 
drought, plant enemies and unfore- 
seen causes, and that those dangers to 
his work and vision were especially 
likely to operate in the first few years 
after his work was completed; that 
crowded growth in mass planting 1s 
inevitable sooner or later, and that the 
removals or replacements should be 
done with understanding, not by 
guess. 


In fact, the meeting of minds be- 
tween the landscape architect and his 
client is more difficult than in the case 
of any other art for the reason that 
the planting that most distinguishes 
this from other arts cannot be in- 
stalled complete and mature; is not 
of inanimate paint, wood or stone, 
but of living and perpetually chang- 
ing materials. It is hardly more than 
a promise for years to come. A nice 
young tree costing, the tidy sum (in 


these days) of $7.50 is just noticeable 
when planted; but by the time the 
sapling is grown up it may have 
crowded out a dozen shrubs and a 
flower bed or two and spoiled a piece 
of lawn. A leafless Spiraea or Vibur- 
num of nursery size looks like an 
insignificant bundle of twigs; but, 
when mature, the tree and the bush 
may take up fifty or a hundred times 
the cubic space they did when first set 
out. In proportion to the s:ze of the 
trees and bushes the mass of the plant- 
ing changes also and, consequently, 
its relation to the whole composition 
of buildings, lawns, roads, etc. 

Thus, if we assume a house and 
grounds as a typical example of land- 
scape design, we have a composition 
of two diverse elements, the inanimate 
and the animate, the constructed and 
unchanging, and the living wh‘ch 
varies from year to year, yet each of 
which should be complementary and 
essential to the other. Of no other art 
can this be said. Your painter, sculp- 
tor or architect can and does deliver 
his goods for any and all to see his 
completed vision and purpose. But, 
after all his solicitude, labor and fore- 
sight, the landscape architect can, too 
often, only say to his client, “This is 
the best I can do to date. Your work 
is now complete as far as is possible at 
this stage, under the circumstances 
and with the funds and personnel at 
my disposal. If you will wait 5, 10 or 
20 years (as the case may require) 
and will during that interval, make 
no important changes without con- 
sulting me, you will see and possess 
the results for which I have done all 
this planning and working.” 

Yet, when all is said and done, 
there still remains this compensation. 
If a layout is good in itself it will be 
felt although it can be, for years to 
come, only partially realized. The 
owner will be so gratified with the 
evident reasonableness and purpose in 
the changes from the formless vacant 
lot condition for which he ‘1s. paying, 
that he will ignore its inevitable lack 
of completion and his satisfaction in 
it will increase from year to year as 
his outdoor home develops and im- 
proves instead of deteriorating. 

This is written in the thought that 
it may be worth the while of the 
landscape architect to bring these es- 
sential conditions to the attention of 
his client who has seen them all 
around him perhaps for many years, 
yet may never have given them a 
passing thought. 
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Much has been written about the 
splendid courage of the British Archi- 
tects, who have continued ther pri- 
fessional activities during the present 
emergency, and we are now indebted 
to WILLIAM LESCAZE, New 
York Architect, for the following 
announcement of a channel for dire-t 
aid. There are already campaigns ‘o 
collect funds on behalf of the childr:n 
of the war area, but it would doul:- 
less be a personal satisfaction to mary 
architects to feel that they could par- 
ticipate in assisting thei hard-press:d 
colleagues over-seas. 


May I urge you to publish in your 
forthcoming issue, in a prominent 
place, an appeal to all the architects of 
the United States? 

At a recent meeting of the New 
York Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, the following reso- 
lution was made, seconded and 
unanimously carried: 


RESOLVED that Mr. Lescaze to- 
gether with the President of the 
Chapter be authorized to or- 
ganize a fund to be known as 
the U. S. Architects’ Fund for 
R.I.B.A. Children, and for that 
purpose to send out an appeal to 
all architects. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
all monies received from this ap- 
peal be deposited in a separate 
account, which shall be closed 
, before January 30, 1941, by 
sending the total amount, less 
expenses incurred, to the 

R.I.B.A. to be used in their dis- 

cretion for children of their 

members. 

I need not tell you of the difficult 
circumstances in which some of our 
colleagues — the architects of Great 
Britain — find themselves. It is true 
that times are also hard for some of 
us here but we all appreciate that their 
lot is infinitely worse than ours. Lit 
us hope that all the architects in the 
United States will want to contribute 
to this fund. Contributions in any 
amount will be gladly receive. 
Checks should be made out to the 
U. S. Architects’ Fund for R.I.B.A. 
and should be mailed to the New 
York Chapter, A.I.A., 115 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 

We hope that by the end of Febru- 
ary a sufficient amount will have been 
obtained so that we may send it to 
the R.I.B.A. and at the same time 
terminate the collection. May I count 
on your valuable help? 
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CRITICAL YOUTH Witte eRe FLA ee 


EXHIBITS PROFITABLE 


The understanding of contemporary 
design in this country has been very 
slow, especially among the laymen, 
that group who are the clients and 
more or less dictate the design of a 
structure. This is exceedingly un- 
fortunate, for this lack of knowledge 
gives rise to a prejudice in a person’s 
mind against so-called modern archi- 
tecture, a prejudice hard to over- 
come in the short time in which he 
is in contact with his architect, a 
prejudice which deprives him cf new 
methods and materials and deprives 
the architect of a chance to develop 
new ideas. This prejudice must be 
changed if architectural design is to 
make progress but how can it be 
changed. 


Let us look for a moment at the 
sources of the average person’s knowl- 
edge of architectural design. He sees 
the buildings under construction 
around him, he reads the real estate 
sections of the newspapers, or he looks 
through certain “kitchen architec- 
ture’ magazines in which buildings 
are washed down and boiled out to 
suit his taste at the moment. All of 
these are not leading but lagging. 
They do nothing toward demon- 
strating new ideas except perhaps a 
new use for an out-of-the-way closet 
(“Make a Hobby Room Out of That 
Space Under the Stairs’’) or a totally 
different location for that extra 
mixer (“Save Kitchen Steps This 
New Way’). All this is merely on 
the surface and contains nothing that 
would cause anyone to think or that 
would point the way toward progress 
in design. The average man in the 
street never sees one of the better 
architectural magazines and if he 
did have access to one of these trade 
publications would he look deeper 
than the gloss on the photographic 
pages. 

With this condition how is he to 
know what contemporary design is 
doing for his needs and for his means 
—when he starts to build how is he 
to make a fair choice? Is his archi- 
tect to explain to him, and to each 
other one separately, recent design 
developments and their relation to his 
own well being, trying at the same 
time to overcome the man’s set ideas 
that have arisen ‘through his lack of 


knowledge? This is a long and 
tedious process which very probably 
will produce resistance in the man’s 
mind through the fact that he will 
feel that he is having ideas forced on 
him. But how can the progressive 
architect inform the future client as 
to recent ideas and the advantages 
which these ideas have for the client 
in order that he will have time to 
think about them and to sell them to 
himself. 

It appears to me that one sclution 
to the problem would be a more gen- 
eral use of exhibitions as have been 
prepared and presented by alive and 
interested architects and architectural 
students in various parts of the coun- 
try. Not a dull exhibition of endless 
vistas of pretty pictures, but one 
which would awaken the interest of 
the general public, one which would 
show new ideas, new materia's, new 
methods in such a manner as to pro- 
voke discussion and thought among 
the people. An architect can’t sit back 
and wait for the client to come to 
him with a set of outmoded ideas 
wh:ch the progressive man has to 
change before he can secure an ideal 
solution to the problem. It’s infinitely 
harder that way. The architect must 
go out to the public with his ideas 
and create an interest in and a desire 
for them, otherwise they will con- 
tinue hidden, misunderstood, and un- 
wanted. A market has to be created 
for a commodity and if architects and 
students do not do this they will find 
that their business has become as 
stagnant as any other business which 
has outlived its time. But if we be- 
leve in contemporary trends and 
feel that they are for the clients’ good 
but find that the clients do not want 
them let’s give the people a chance to 
see them and a chance to develop the 
ideas in their own mind. It is only in 
this way that we can overcome the 
public’s resistance to design progress 
and create a vital and alive architec- 
ture related to our life and at the 
same time please the client by giving 
him a design which appeals to him 
because he understands it and not be- 
cause it brings back memories of 
Aunt Minnie’s barn. 

This has been accomplished in 
other fields. Through their educa- 
tional committees, their exhibitions, 
their performances, in short through 
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their continued contact with the pub- 
lic, musicians have created a desire for 
contemporary music; artists, a desire 
for new art; and sculptors, a desire 
for modern forms. Only the architec: 
has sat back and waited—is still wait- 
ing. J. STARKE HAMILTON, JR. 

Georgia Tec’: 


UNTWISTING A 
FAMILIAR FORMULA 


When Louis Sullivan uttered his 
famous formula, “form follows func- 
tion,” he supplied a very necessary 
restatement of an architectural truth. 
However, as the effect of this doc- 
trine began to permeate throughout 
the world, it became by degrees 
twisted to read, “whatever is func- 
tional is therefore beautiful.” This 
seems to be the basis for much of the 
modern or contemporary work. 

To my mind, this new formula is 
expressed solely in terms of pure engi- 
neering; and if so, why architecture? 
The mere raising of a structure to 
enclose sufficient space for the per- 
formance of various phases of living, 
is mainly a mechanical procedure. 
And if a building being adequate in 
its function is therefore by definition 
beautiful, where does the architect fit 
in? Is he not subservient to and pos- 
sibly superfluous to the engineer? 

Actually, functionalism is not 
necessarily a producer of beauty, al- 
though in architecture, the beautiful 
is dependent upon function. This lat- 
ter is what should be stressed in our 
approach to modern problems. 


We have become so interested in 
new techniques, so wrapt up in new 
materials and their possibilities, that 
the human factor and the social sig- 
nificance of design are not predom- 
inant as they should be. Rather than 
have all of our work reduced to the 
common denominator of the science 
of engineering, we should remember 
that architecture is a fine art... 4 
social art, and that it should be ex- 
pressed in these terms. 

The suggestion that the use of 
ornament or applied sculpture might 
help to soften the severe starkness of 
much’ modern work is usually re- 
ceived quite coldly. Perhaps with 
much justification. The horrors of the 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Victorian world are all around us and 
do not invite emulation in any de- 
gree. No doubt with these atrocities 
in mind, it is often argued that the 
use of ornament would hide the form, 
conceal the lines of the structure. 
This is not necessarily so. A study of 
the fine buildings of the past disproves 
this fallacy. 

The Cathedral at Rheims and the 
Parthenon are two excellent examples 
of the beauty possible in a studied and 
sensitive handling of the surfaces. In 
the former, the scintillating forms 
that embellish the edifice do not hide 
the underlying structure, but rather 
enhance it with a lightness and grace 
that is exceedingly pleasant to the 
eye. The Parthenon, while more dig- 
nified and severe, nevertheless also 
has a plastic quality that has not been 
approached in most modern work. 

I am not trying to suggest that we 
borrow historical motifs or theories of 
design, or even that ornament, in- 
tegral or applied, is the solution to 
our problem. But it is evident that 
the modern approach to architectural 
design needs to appreciate and em- 
phasize much more strongly the uni- 
versal social values that all people 
understand. 

Houses should feel like homes and 
be conducive to family life, both in- 
dividual and ommunal. Office build- 
ings and factories should consider not 
only the physical functions for which 
they were erected, but also the spirit- 
ual values of the people that work in 
them. A church is not just a meeting 
place of a large group of people; it 
should express and exalt religion. 

To analyze the practical and social 
elements of a building and to syn- 
thesize them into a whole that is 
beautiful should be the chief aim of 
architects. We students who are en- 
tering the profession have seen the 
mistakes and shortcomings of our 
leaders, as well as their very evident 
virtues and contributions. It is up to 
us to continue the search for a more 
complete, more satisfying phase of 
architectural design that will, in 
terms applicable to contemporary life, 
equal and perhaps surpass the great 
periods of the past. 

ROBERT SAUNIER LUNDBERG 


M.1.T. 


“GROWING” BUILDINGS 


In studying the history of Architec- 
ture, it is interesting to note that un- 
til comparatively recently the archi- 


tect was a relatively unknown man. 
From the earliest Mesopotamian 
Architecture, through Egyptian, 
Greek, Early Christian, Gothic, etc., 
the Architects are pretty generally 
unknown. Their names remain un- 
known possibly because they were 
considered unimportant, but more 
likely because there was no Architect 
as we know him today. Most of the 
early ones with whom we are fam‘l- 
iar were builder-architects rather than 
pure designers—they may have slaved 
over the drafting board, but in the 
end they were the master builders. 

Recently, however, the Architect 
has appeared as a plan and elevation 
designer—on paper. He has not too 
often concerned himself with the 
engineering or construction problems 
but has had these functions, which 
are rightly his, taken over by engi- 
neers—who care little for and know 
practically nothing of Architecture— 
and by Contractors (who need only 
the addition of the word behind their 
names to become, regardless of train- 
ing, builders!—may God rest their 
souls). 

Much has been said about the 
functional plan and the functional 
exterior. The elevation should “grow 
from the plan.” It is all too often in 
this respect that the architect fails. 
He does not know how to make it 
“srow. In other words, he knows 
little, if anything, about building 
methods and materials. I am sure that 
it is this general indifference to engi- 
neering and building that has inhib- 
ited the growth of architecture in 
this twentieth century. While a few 
men like Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Richard J. Neutra have been rightly 
concerning themselves with all aspects 
of the building trades, many others 
have been sluggardly crawling along 
—not thinking. 

The schools have encouraged this 
lack of interest. Many of them are 
tied up so thoroughly in the Beaux- 
Arts system (trying only to get 
medals) that they have let the -practi- 
cal aspects of the building be com- 
pletely obliterated by pretty drawings. 
What architect would, if he could, 
spend six weeks on the mere scheme 
of a building, when he well knows 
that it has to be built before the 
death of the client? None. Then why 
should the schools practice such fal- 
lacious thinking? Should this im- 
practical viewpoint continue? No! 

There must be a definite and de- 
termined revamping of the system 
before the architecture of America 
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will come out of its doldrums and 
into its own. Men who have studied 
in such offices as Wright’s and An- 
tonin Raymond’s realize the impor- 
tance of structures, but most of us 
who have studied in the offices of 
lesser men or in the colleges and 
universities of the country have been 
working in such a Fool’s Paradise 
that we have lost sight of the true 
basis of architecture — building, not 
drawing. 

I do not propose that the architect 
should become an architect-contrac- 
tor—the assumption of risks and the 
necessary capital are beyond him— 
but the architect could, if he had the 
knowledge, take more interest in the 
actual construction of the build'ng 
and he could, as master of the job, be 
more insistent in his demands on the 
contractor. He could also, by his in- 
creased knowledge, cut down the 
cost of construction by short cuts, less 
expensive materials, and by improved 
building systems (which he must in- 
vent) without sacrifice to the job. 
The end result should be a better, 
less expensive building, more expres- 
sive of the architect’s original con- 
ception. Should the student (and I 
mean not only those in a school, but 
anyone from twenty to seventy who 
is willing to learn) lack the oppor- 
tunity for adequate formal training, 
he nevertheless can study on his own 
or with the aid of a sympathetic 
faculty such subjects as: structures 
(wood, concrete, steel, etc.), con- 
struction, details, materials, and the 
actual process of building (work for 
a time with a contractor—find how 
he cuts corners, so that you as an 
architect will be able to look for and 
prevent such practices). The student 
and the practicing architect should 
concern themselves not only with the 
old tried systems of construction, but 
should familiarize themselves with the 
new. Where nothing seems to serve 
— invent. Try for a while to be dif- 
ferent, not for the sake of being dif- 
ferent, but in an attempt to develo; 
that which will produce better, 
cheaper buildings. Whether a man 
has $100,000 or $3,000 to spend, 
he should get his money’s worth; he 
should get not a mere house, but 4 
home. 

It is not the inability of the archi- 
tect to plan a good residence which 
has held up the progress of things, 
but his inability to build economically 
enough so that the Owner can pay 
for it. JOHN RANDOLPH SUYDAM 

Pennsylvania State College 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


kOSTON NOTES 


A. indifferent breed of winter this, 
thinly-iced and clothed indecently by 
a meagre snow cover. Royal Barry 
Vi ils slithering skis are the only ones 
about which I have positive informa- 
tion; daring fellow Wills, for a toss 
into two powdery inches is nothing if 
not a bone shaker. One of our ski 
experts of yesteryear (and mayhaps 
now in the Sierras) writes from 
Hollywood. There he—Ted Rich— 
improves M.G.M. cinema architec- 
ture and announces the birth of a 
daughter. 


Another localite just come out of 
hiding is none other than Dan Drew, 
sometime captain of our interoffice 
bowling league; peace to its ashes. 
Dan demonstrates the flexibility of 
this here trade, when he permits him- 
self to be lured into employ during a 
lull in his private practice. You can’t 
do that so easily if you have a store, 
pot-bellied stove, cracker barrel, and 
a stock of goods on your hands. No 
sir, architecture is a great little game 
(of chance). 

We have always contended that 
the engineers, consarn’em, can teach 
us a thing or two about drafting, and 
lettering in particular. Now we’re 
sure of it, having seen drawings bear- 
ng the initials of a guy named Webd- 
ir at J. R. Worcester’s. The same 
sct showed Bill Fopiano batting high 
fi the architects, but that Webster 
lettering could never have been done 
b, anyone who spit, smoked, drank, 
or turned’ up round the edges, and 
most architects do at least one of these 
things. 


oa 


Office lines are so completely dis- 
rupted that you are finding your 
friends in most unexpected places. 
Who could imagine Dick Hollister 
wearing a GE button and not the 
crest of William T. Aldrich? Charlie 
Crombie has telephoned from Bethle- 
hem Steel, P. K. Andrews swears by 


(Continued on page 18) 
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This pencil-and-wash study by Lili Rethi of the extensive remodeling of the 
chancel in progress at the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, New Y ork, was 
included in a recent show of her work at the Architectural League of N. Y. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Chauncey W. Riley, whose Banco 
Popular de Puerto Rico is featured in 
this issue, received his architectural 
training at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute and Tulane University, finish- 
ing in 1923. He studied painting at 
Arts & Crafts Club in New Orleans 
and Art Students League in New 
York—devoting subsequent years to 
landscape painting. In 1925 he took 
postgraduate architectural work un- 
der Harvey Wiley Corbett at Colum- 
bia University, and entered the office 
of Morris & O’Connor as a designer. 
He was placed in charge of several 
large projects for that firm and re- 
mained with them until 1935 when 
he began his own practice. 

In addition to the Banco Popular 
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Building in San Juan, a large apart- 
ment hotel, and smaller constructions 
in Puerto Rico, Mr. Riley’s work in- 
cludes the Rhinebeck Savings Bank, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y.; Springfield Insti- 
tution for Savings, Springfield, Mass. ; 
several smaller banks; and large and 
medium-sized residences. 

Because of his acquaintance with 
conditions peculiar to the West In- 
dies, having lived, and practiced ar- 
chitecture there, Mr. Riley is now 
appropriately engaged in work with 
Caribbean Architect-Engineer — the 
group formed by Voorhees, Walker, 
Foley & Smith, Architects, together 
with Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & 
Douglas, Engineers—to do the army 
defense posts in the recently-acquired 
British possessions in the West Indies. 








(Continued from page 17) 
Jackson & Moreland, engineers, John 
Turner has taken up with his name- 
sake, Turner Construction Company, 
and there’s Rea Esgar at Camp Ed- 
wards. Cream of the crop, too, so 
there must be something in it. 

They do say that the coup de grace 
to architectural private practice is at 
hand, due to priority for defense jobs 
and not enough building materials to 
go around. 

The Boston Society of Architects 
on January 7th announced the award 
of the Harleston Parker Medal to 
Richard Shaw, for his music shell on 


the banks of the Chas. At this junc- 
ture the lads chimed in with enthusi- 
asm, because they recognize Mr. 
Shaw as a genuwine architect, who 
can design, draft, write specs, kriock 
out an I beam, and drive the golden 
spike, with his left hand tied behind 
him-and wearing a top hat. 

It is to be hoped that Millard 
Gulick, grandpa of the registration 
law, will take time off from prepar- 
ing the most particularized house 
drawings in town to file another bill 
before January 11th. If the archs. 
keep at it long and adequately enough 
they may prevail over the realtors and 
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speculative builders, who take such a 
touching stand for the poor, defense- 
less half-architect, in danger of ruin 
if such a law were passed. It isn’t his 
cut-rate that counts. 

Leo Whalen told the Architectur:] 
League of Boston about the mysteries 
of FHA, on December 14th, and did 
a fine job of it. Here’s another archi- 
tectural man, hailing from the famous 
office of Maginnis & Walsh, who h:s 
“modernized” himself as architect for 
that branch of the national alphabet 
in town. 

Collins & Fairbanks has closed its 
doors. Can you beat it? Filene’s 
“carries on,” with an original C&F 
clerk and a counter-full of the hats 
you used to buy until the end of 
Hoover’s administration. 

This month’s Great Event oc- 
curred on January 13th. Last fall we 
had noted furrowed brows atop the 
mighty at Boston’s Architectural 
Club; something was wrong, and as 
we could eliminate women and indi- 
gestion, that left dough. Came the 
showdown and Chester Lindsay 
Churchil?s mortgage busters pro- 
duced a miracle. They dickered and 
passed the hat so adroitly that the old 
millstone round the Club’s neck was 
reduced to a doughnut. ’Taint all 
over yet, but things are relatively 
serene; hence the heartening New 
Year Revival Meeting on the 13th. 

President Loring wore an immacu- 
late bar-keep’s apron, a derby and a 
false set on the handle-bar model 
which made the writer jealous; only 
satisfaction lying in the observation 
that they didn’t stick on very well. In 
this outfit Mr. Loring manned as 
sweet a pair of beer kegs as ever we 
saw, and about them a distinguished 
company assembled. 

Master of Ceremonies Wiliam 
Stanley Parker spoke appropriately 
about the Club’s patron saint, Lows 
Newhall, and then Carroll Bill \e: 
with the Club song — “Stoffa ¢i 
Italiano,” Jack Linnett plying the 
horse’s teeth. Chester Lindsa: 
Churchill outlined the course of batt!: 
whose successful outcome he is sai’ 
to be responsible for in large degree. 

Next William Emerson impale: 
the effigies of defunct mortgages 011 
a skewer and applied fire, and after- 
wards there were speakers—R. Clip- 
ston Sturgis, Robert Bellows, and 
Charles D. Maginnis. A poem by 
H. Daland Chandler was read and 
another by Gordon Allen. Seems the 
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last-named slipped out quietly just be- 
fore the reading, so that President 
Loring made the delivery, but his 
blushes softened gum arabic and 
grounded the false whiskers for keeps. 

Jordon Kilbrick announced an act 
called “The Judgment,” as inter- 
preted by the atelier players, protag- 
onist being the Hair Doktor Tosi, 
who operated from behind a fearsome 
set of sable bushes. There was a mys- 
terious charmer in the play who had 
TB but lost them instantly when 
someone punctured the balloons. 

Now among the speakers was 
Walter Kilham and his admirable 


contribution ran in this wise: 


“T am LEARNING SOMETHING ALI, 
THE TIME” 


Back when this Club was founded, 
Peabody && Stearns made all the 
designs, 

And utilized Renaissance of different 
kinds. 


But now when it comes to doing any 
work, it is difficult to keep the 
habit, 

Because practically everything 1s 
snitched by Coolidge, Shepley, 
Bulfinch and A bbitt. 


W hile as for the rest, there is nothing 
left but the core 

On account of the activities of An- 
drews, Jones, Biscoe and W hit- 
more. 


On Boylston Street there is a new 
building with a steeple 
And because it’s Cram’s it is supposed 


to be a church by all the people. 


There is an architect out W est named 
Frank Lloyd Wright 

Who built a house in Idaho where 
the roof wast tight, 

And when the client told him his tale 
of woe, 

Wright said, “That can’t be cause it 
never rains in Idaho.” 


Whenever I go to a party the ladies 
all say, “How wonderful to be 
architects.” 

And they would all like to be the 
same if they werent busy with 
babies up to their necks. 

But I say it would be much better to 
go to lectures or play the horses 

Than to spend your life counting 
risers and treads and brick 
courses. 

Once to copy the Parthenon or the 
Villa Medici was the greatest 
hope of us, 


But now that ts all out and we look 
to see what is recommended by 


Gropius. 


So I say that the world is in a state 
of digression 

And you don’t really have to join any 
procession, 

Just use glass bricks and leave out 
your corners 

And when you die you wont have 
any mourners. 


This is the only club I know which 
is out of debt 

And all of its members are the ‘est 
people I have ever met. 


With things a’zoomin’ anew we 
hope there may be more such worthy 
evenings, even if we have to pay for 
the beer and pretzels. 

Boston professionals are finding 
their new and spacious “Architect’s 
Desk Diary” a very useful rig. This 
excellent device, sponsored by the 
Club, is the result of Bert C. Buffey’s 
energy in particular, George §, 
Lewis’ well-lettered cover design, and 
the advertisers from air-conditioning 
to waterproofing. An ample appoint- 
ment book, with a key to the men 
who can pull you out of the hole 
you've gotten into. LEON KEACH 





SCIENTIFICALLY Proved PERFORMANCE 


FLUSH TYPE 





CEILING OUTLETS 


een 


SURFACE TYPE 


Two principal designs of VEN- 
TURI-FLO units are available — 
Flush or Surface types, as shown. 
The choice is a matter of appear- 
ance only, as both give similar 
performance. 


Greater aspiration capacity provides more thorough 
diffusion and room-wide uniform temperature. 


In numerous tests, under both service and laboratory 
" conditions, the superiority of WENTURI-FLO Draft- 


less Air Distribution has been conclusively shown. 


Where a combination lighting fix- 
ture and air distribution outlet is 
desired, specify one of seve 

models VENTURI -FLO-LITE 
for greatest beauty and efficiency. 
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IN THIS BOOK IS THE ANSWER TO 


_ Profitable Air Conditioning 
for Architects 





25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


is summed up in this 
handsome brochure. 
Be sure you see it! 


Today more than ever before, 
architects are providing for sound 
economic operation and for future 
utility in their plans. Whether the 
job be home or office building, store, 
factory, or theatre—air conditioning 
is part of it. 

\rchitects know that air condi- 
tioning can solve problems of de- 
sign and engineering . . . problems 
of cost and upkeep, rentals, mort- 
gaves, amortization ... 

That is why they turn to Carrier 
to help them plan permanent per- 
formance, satisfaction and economy 


AIR CONDITIONING’S 
FIRST NAME 
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in air condiloning installations. For 
Carrier knows the engineering and 
the profit angles...the problems of air 
conditioning in every type ef build- 
ing—and can help you solve them. 


Big Savings Over Former Costs 


Creating comfort that pays a profit 
has been Carrier’s business for more 
than 25 years. Today, because of 
its pioneering and its experience in 
whipping every kind of air condition- 
ing problem, Carrier can offer you 
air conditioning to fit your needs; 
factory perfected; quickly installed; 








lower than ever in cost; higher than 
ever in dependability, economy and 
profitable comfort. 


Find Out How Your Clients 
Can Profit 


The complete story of Carrier Air 
Conditioning, the activities and 
achievements of more than a quarter 
century, form the exciting contents 
of a new brochure just off the press. 
It’s a story you'll want to know... 
a story that shows the way many 
industries and businesses have prof- 
ited with Carrier Air Conditioning. 
Your Carrier Representative will be 
glad to show you how your clients 
can profit too. Call him. 





et) 


CARRIER CORPORATION Desk B37 
‘‘Weather Makers to the World”’ 

Syracuse, NEw York 

(In Canada, 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ontario) . 


Yes, have your Carrier representative show me the record of 
Carrier achievement and how it can mean more profits. 











































When their guests exclaim 


“It’s STAINLESS” 


you’ve planned a successful kitchen 








¢ Women are learning the definite advantages of stainless steel for 
use where food is prepared. Stainless steel sinks, fittings and work 
surfaces are becoming increasingly popular for the kitchens of better- 
than-average homes. 

The smooth, pleasing tone of Armco Stainless Steel enhances the 
smart appearance of the kitchen. Food and beverage acids cannot 
stain it and it will not rust. It is easily cleaned with soap and water. 
Being a hard metal, Armco Stainless is highly resistant to denting and 
scratching. With no plating to wear off, it gives lifetime satisfaction. 

Weigh these and the many other advantages of Armco Stainless 
Steel in designing modern. kitchens. We shall be glad to send you 
detailed information. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 441 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 








STAINLESS STEEL FITTINGS 
Specify sink fittings of ARMCO 
Stainless Steel. Modernly designed; 
no plating to wear off; virtually 
permanent. Write for information. 











84TH ANNIVERSARY 


The New York Chapter, A.I.A,, 
will celebrate its Eighty-fourth Anni- 
versary with a dinner February 25, 
at. which the Chapter President, 
Frederick G. Frost, has invited 
Mayor LaGuardia to be the guest 
speaker. The Mayor has tentatively 
accepted for that occasion. 

Chapter activities in New York 
have been focused on the Prepared- 
ness Program in recent months. Mr, 
Frost, after receiving assurance from 
Mayor LaGuardia that technical as- 
sistance and advice of architects 
would be welcomed by the Mayor's 
Defense Council, has appointed a 
Civilian Protection Committee of 
six, members — Harvey Stevenson, 
J. Andre Fouilhoux, Alfred Easton 
Poor, Geoffrey Platt, Matthew Del 
Gaudio and Harry Milton Prince. 
The last-named is also a member of 
the Mayor’s Defense Council. 

Mr. Frost also will serve the pro- 
fession in a dual capacity, having been 
named by 4.1.4. President Berg- 
strom to serve as the architect-mem- 
ber of the National Technological 
Civil Protection Committee recently 
appointed by Secretary Stimson. 
Other members of the Committee are 
Walter D. Binger, Chairman; W. H. 
Carrier, American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers; Harry E. 
Jordan, American Water Works As- 
sociation; Dr. A. B. Ray, American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers; 
Dr. Abel Wolman, American Public 
Health Association; Colonel Jas. L. 
Walsh, American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers; Scott Turner, Ameti- 
can Institute of Mining & Metallur- 
gical Engineers; and E. M. Hastings, 
American Railway Engineering «\s- 
sociation. 

One of the best-attended Chapter 
meetings last month was the lunche»n 
addressed by Quentin Reynols, 
newspaper correspondent who re- 
cently returned from the war area. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Congratulations to The Architectural 
League of New York which cele- 
brated its Sixtieth Birthday, January 
18. The first President of this fine 
organization, which has done so much 
to stimulate the best efforts of the 
profession in the Metropolitan area, 
was Daniel W. Willard who is now 
a resident of California and who sent 
his greetings on this important date. 
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Banker's Lite Building 
gets light and privacy 
with PC Glass Blocks 
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AUDITORIUM INTERIOR, showing PC 
(lass Block panels. These panels not 
only help to light the room, but their 
sound insulating properties help to 
iake the hall quieter by deadening 
‘itside noises. 
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PC GLASS BLOCKS in the stairwells are 
used effectively for making staircases 
ctter lighted and safer. 





IN THIS OFFICE below ground level, PC Glass 
Block panels are used to bring daylight into 
the room while keeping out curious eyes. They 
assure privacy and freedom from outside dis- 
tractions for the room’s occupants. 


a Glass Blocks perform many functions in 
the modern building . . . and perform 


them extremely well. They cut heating, main- 
tenance and lighting costs. They transmit day- 
light, preserve privacy, deaden outside noise. 
And they are attractive enough in appearance 
to add, rather than detract, from a building’s 
beauty. There are eight patterns and three sizes 
to choose from. Send the coupon for our free 
booklet of information about PC Glass Blocks. 


"PITTSBURGH" slated fot Lualily Glass 





Pittsburgh os Corporation, “ 


ing, Pittsurgh, Pa. 





Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 
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PITTSBURGH 2036-1 Grant Buil 
{ Please send me, without obligation, your free, illustrated 
booklet «‘The Use of PC Glass Blocks in Commercial and 


Public Buildings.”’ 
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POTOMAC PATTER 


Many of the Government architects 
now have gone to work for private 
practitioners lucky enough to get 
Government contracts with the War 
or Navy Departments. Lucky? Not 
entirely. Our old schoolmate, John J. 
White, henceforth to be known as 
“Commander” does the interviewing 
of private architects hoping for some 
Navy work and his standards are 
some high. 


Building Inspector, Colonel John 
W. Oehmann has been called to the 
colors. Appointed in his place was 
Robert W. Davis whose service with 
the Building Inspector’s Office has 
been of long duration and indispu- 
tably characteristic of a good engi- 
neer. We know from personal experi- 
ence that Mr. Davis’s dealing, with 
the public, architects or builders, will 
continue to be compatible and just. 


Some of the last batch of dismissees 
from Public Buildings have been re- 
called for defense housing work, 
which we understand is going along 
just so-so, on account of too many 
agencies involved and the slow proc- 
ess of acquiring sites. 

The Washington Chapter A.I.A. 
Associates splendid exhortation on 
“Housing for Defense” was shown for 
the first time to the Chapter members 
at the January meeting. Elsewhere 
among these edifying pages is a com- 
prehensive pictorial report on_ this 
one-thousand-hour work. It speaks 
for itself! However, let us credit 
Associate Lewis E. Stevens and his 
group for doing an excellent job: so 


- reclamation.” 


excellent that the National Defense 
Advisory Commission has adopted the 
exhibition for its own use. It is stim- 
ulating indeed to know that a private 
effort can be taken verbatim for Gov- 
ernment use. 

Come cold, or rain, or sleet, or 
snow, there are always at least 60 
members of the A.I.A. attending the 
monthly meetings to gather around 
the festive board, exchange the news 
of the day, and lend an attentive ear 
to some messenger carrying unusual 
news. At the January meeting, Fred- 
erick Bigger, F.A.I.A., Consultant 
for the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion on Land Use, discussed, “‘Main 
Aspects of Urban Obsolescence and 
Blight and Possible Corrective Meas- 
ures.” But as Julian E. Berla, Chap- 
ter Secretary, pointed out, “Don’t let 
them words scare you. Mr. Bigger’s 
talk w'll be of great practical value to 
us as practicing architects in the Dis- 
trict where Jarge blighted areas await 
Mr. Bigger, an easy 
speaker, announced that what he was 
about to say, he hoped, would form a 
background for a symposium on the 
subject of Town Planning. He then 
traced the development of a com- 
munity. 


Farm land, crossroads, subdivision, 
sale, 

A store, a flat, some houses lift the 
veil. 

Of trees and shrubs the land is shorn, 

That is how a community is born. 


He pointed out the architect’s rela- 
tion to the city planner—touching not 


only upon the planning skill of. the 
architect but also upon his value as an 
advisor in zoning. He stated that 
planning implies control and that as 
long as Zoning Commissions have no 
control, but merely approve or veto 
proposed planning, the developnient 
of good city plans is practically out 
of the question. His thoughts on tax- 
delinquent land, which usually de- 
velops into blighted areas, were stim- 
ulating and I am inclined to bel eve 
that most architects will agree with 
him in his idea of establishing a cor- 
porate arm of a community in order 
to redevelop the land, reclaim its tax- 
ation for the city, prevent its blight, 
and obtain true power of condemna- 
tion. Our 20-week course in City 
Planning in college wasn’t half as en- 
lightening as his 40-minute discourse 
on this subject. 

The symposium mentioned was 
not fully achieved, perhaps because of 
our lack of thought on the subject, 
but Louis Justement, our most suc- 
cessful community developer, came 
forth and stated that Mr. Bigger’s 
ideas were not revolutionary enough! 
He said we have rotten cities, im- 
properly planned, and allowing for no 
growth. He feels that we must make 
the destruction of existing housing a 
function of new housing. In order to 
achieve this, we must recognize the 
realities of housing finance. 

The National Institute of Arts and 
Letters is honoring Louis A. Simon, 
‘Supervising Architect for the Public 
‘Buildings Administration, with mem- 
bership in the organization. Congrat- 
ulations! Mr. Simon. RED 
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ALLEL INS, 
WHEN SEELEY fo _2ur NEED 


When a job must be done fast, depend on Higgins American Drawing Inks. 
If weather makes paper damp or bone-dry ... on hard or soft-surtaced 
tracing cloth, paper or boards, “Higgins” stands. the gaff. With slight prep- 
aration of surface, Higgins takes readily to cellulose acetate. Higgins erases 
easily with a red, pencil eraser from tracing cloth, washes off all non-absorb- 
ent surfaces with warm water and soap powder, yet is otherwise waterproof. 

Higgins flows correctly from sketching pen, brush, air-brush, drafting in- 
strument or lettering pen, fine or broad, leaving a line meticulously precise. 
“Higgins” — the standard of excellence for 60 years. 


HIGGHTS 


In addition to the Waterproof and Sol- 
uble Blacks, Higgins American Drawing 
Inks also come in 17 lucid waterproof 
colors, White and Neutral Tint. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A SECTION EDITED BY D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD 


J, inaugurating this section of Pencit Points, 
jt is our purpose to provide suggestions and ammu- 
n‘tion that may be used by individual architects or 
by groups of architects in carrying on the inces- 
santly necessary work of keeping the public aware 
ot the profession and its important place in the 
social organism. People in general need to be in- 
formed of what an architect is, of what he does, 
of why his services are an essential part of any 
building project. They need to be taught that 
short cuts past the architect’s door are unsafe, un- 
profitable, and unwise. The job of informing and 
teaching them is a job for every architect, every 
where, every day. It is a job that will pay divi- 
dends. We hope to help you do it. 

The eyes,and ears of the world are open. They 
can be reached by the printed word, by pictures, 
and by the spoken word. Printed media to reach 
them include Newspapers, Lay Magazines, Trade 
Periodicals, Books Pamphlets, and Direct Mail 


Literature. Pictorial media include Exhibits & 
Exhibitions and Educational Movies. The spoken 
word is called into play in Direct Contacts with 
individuals and in Talks by Architects before audi- 
ences in schools, clubs, etc., or on the Radio. These 
ten italicised items will then be taken as logical 
subdivision headings under which the material 
hereafter to be printed in this section may be classi- 
fied. Other headings may be added as experience 
shows them to be necessary, but for the present we 
will follow the indicated list, with the possible ad- 
dition of the inevitable Miscellaneous. Items un- 
der each heading will be numbered serially for 
easy reference and before we are through we ex- 
pect to run up a sizeable total in each category. It 
will be up to you and you and you to make use of 
the material. Mr. Boyd will be henceforth in 
charge of it and has expressed his willingness to 
answer your questions and give you, out of his vast 
experience, advice on how to use it. oe 








TWENTY-FOUR YEARS—AND NO EFFECTIVE NATIONAL PROGRAM YET! 


(a) As the originator in 1916 of 
the Committee on Public Information 
of the A.I.A., and its first Chairman 
for several years, the Editor of this 
Section has maintained a constant in- 
terest in all matters affecting relations 
between the Architectural profession 
and the public. He was instrumental 
in introducing not only the activity 
but the name “Public Information,” 
his idea being that the word “‘publi- 
city” has little place in the vernacular 
oi the profession. In spite of some 
confusion in the terms, and frequently 
inxppropriate use of the word “pub- 
lity,” the Institute, which was the 
first organization to adopt the term, 
has consistently clung to the appella- 
tion of “Public Information.” 

(b) This is a safe term when ap- 
pled, as it should only be, to the 
promulgation of authentic facts or the 
giving out of news concerning ac- 
complishments of interest and value 
to the public. By the same token, 
however, it means that the facts must 
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be ascertained or the activities created 
and results achieved that will make 
news and enable even so efficient a 
publicist as Mr. James T. Grady to 
prepare and transmit adequate “re- 
leases” to newspapers and otherwise 
secure sufficient public recognition of 
architects and their work. It was in 
1932 that the then Public Informa- 
tion Committee of the A.I.A. realized 
the necessity of supplementing its 
reportorial functions by an expansion 
of the Committee to include those 
who would initiate, direct, and assist 
in the performing of activities that 
would prove feeders for the Commit- 
tee on Public Information’s work. 

(c) In this connection the follow- 
ing is self-explanatory: 

Concluding Portion of 
REPORT 


Committee on Public Information 
American Institute of Architects 


for the year ending May, 1932 


1. Interlaced through the fabric of public 
information there are always “stories in the 
making,” which of themselves require activities 


E 


involving a very considerable amount of hard 
work locally for their effective consummation. 
Many of these, while highly desirable, properly 
fall into the classification of promotional en- 
terprises. To assist Chapters in publicizing such 
activities locally and to inform other Chapters 
regarding their outcome is a part of the duties 
of the Publicist. 


2. But to initiate these projects locally, to 
assist in carrying them forward, and to co- 
ordinate them nationally, is beyond even the 
possibility and the scope of the Committee on 
Public Information. Included among such ac- 
tivities which have been frequently laid at the 
doorstep of our Committee are: the preparation 
of documents on the economics of the service 
of the architect, and on buildings within 
regions; traveling exhibitions of architecture 
for public view; local (transient) architectural 
exhibitions; circulating exhibits of architecture 
in public and parochial schools, forms of 
“made” work for unemployed draftsmen— 
and architects; cooperation with city and state 
officials, with publishers of booklets, postcards, 
etc., and other»w®rk which may be rightly 
regarded as of a perfectly proper promotional 
nature. 


3. Because of the complicated and time- 
consuming character of such work, no matter 
how desirable some of it may be, and because 
the Committee. regards it as preparatory to the 
functioning of its own facilities, the Commit- 
tee at its meeting in April, 1932, in New 
York City, resolved to urge upon the Board of 
Directors of the Institute the creation of a 








special committee to formulate and conduct, 
through the Chapters, such promotional activ- 
ities as will be in the interests of the public 
as well as of the profession, and which will, 
in addition to the officers and other commit- 
tees, create further items of news for the 
Committee on Public Information to treat in 
the reportorial capacity which it construes to be 
its real purpose. 

4. The Committee, therefore, concludes its 
report as follows: 

Resolved: That, as recommended by the 
Committee, the Board of Directors is hereby 
requested to appoint an auxiliary or special 
committee to be known as the Committee on 
Special Activities, with a chairman and secre- 
tary, either one or both of whom shall be 
members of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion; and the total membership of which shall 
include one member from each regional dis- 
trict, preferably a member of the Chapter of 
which the regional Director is a member. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
INFORMATION 
William Harmon Beers, Chairman 


After considerab!e discussion from 
the floor, this part of the Committee’s 
Report, whch had not been covered 
in the Report of the Board to the 
Convention, was referred back to the 
Board of Directors, with power to 
act—but no compu'sion! 

(d) Finally, at the 1940 Con- 
vention of the Institute in Louisville, 
the Action by the Board on the Re- 
port of the Committee on Public In- 
formation was as follows: 

“The Board recognizes there is a need for 
maintaining a close relationship between the 
profession and the public and of apprising the 
public of the services which the profession is 
qualified to render and the public’s need for 
that information and that service. It is also 
aware of the increasing demand of the profes- 
sion that such publicity be provided. The Com- 
mittee has offered a definite program for the 
future; The President is speaking of the sub- 
ject in his Message to the Convention; The 
Publicist of the Institute, Mr. Grady, has an 
important contribution to make; Chapters and 
State Association members are definitely work- 
ing on this subject. 

“Funds are required, beyond the present 
capacity of The Institute, and its Chapters and 
State Associations to provide. Where and how 


may the funds be obtained? 
* * * * 


“The Board is not offering any definite 
resolutions, but reiterates its cc:naplete approval 
of the desirability of a definite and workable 
Public Information program, that will be a 
single program, with a single directing head, 
responsible to the Board.” 


(e) The following letter from 
Wiliam Orr Ludlow, dated January 
15, 1941, summarizes a growing im- 
patience with this snail’s pace towards 
a thoroughgoing program: 

“T have been reading the message of the 
President of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, as it has appeared in The Octagon. 

“As I approached the end I found this chal- 
lenge—What is the profession going to offer 
to meet the increasing facilities offered by 
engineer-contractors and the speculative build- 
ers?? And, of course, the functions being as- 
sumed by the government. 


“The answer that immediately came to my 


‘ 


mind is this—‘Public Information, more of it 
and more persistent. 

“What our relation will be to building and 
the economic set-up, tomorrow, depends largely 
upon what people know about and think about 
the architect and his work. The government is 
conducted by ‘people,’ and where they are go- 
ing to put us in their program depends upon 
what they have learned about architects. Who 
informs these men? We do of course, but I 
believe that experience has taught us that being 
good architects is not the whole story, that 
‘light under a bushel,’? due to whatever you 
please-—modesty, lack of business sense, or 
laziness—will never get us anywhere. We have 
got to tell the public persistently what we do 


and what we are good for. 


@ Her habit of spending an hour a day with’ 


her flowers—his hobby for his pictures and his 
darkroom. All these, your architect considers 
in his planning. For example, basements are no 
longer cellars. That's one reason why homes 
built today are more livable. They are tailor- 
made, by a capable architect, to fit your needs 
for now and tomorrow. 

The skilled planning of your architect is just 
as necessary in your new home as is the use of 
quality products. At his finger tips—a complete 
knowledge of modern materials and methods. 
And, from his trained experience, the knowledge 
that tells him how, why and where to use them. 

In Today's Architecture there are countless 
uses for glass in addition to windows. Walls are 


“And for private work, what will be our 
part? Again, that depends upon what the pub- 
lic knows about us. 

“No one doubts that’in this country we are 
on the verge of an entirely new set-up, eco- 
nomically and socially; the situation is ex- 
tremely critical for the architect, and so I say 
that if ever there was a time when we needed 
to tell the public ‘what the architect is and 
what the architect does,’ this is that time. The 
Institute with its nationwide influence and cp- 
portunities, and the chapters and the architec- 
tural societies responsible locally for the well- 
being of the profession, should mow give in- 
creased effort—and funds in so far as pos- 


sible—for public information, if we are to 


maintain our standing and usefulness.” 
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ARE PART OF YOUR 
ARCHITECTS PLAN 


built with its mirrored beauty to make reonrs 
brighter and larger. Kitchens and bathrooms 
sparkle with colorful, sanitary Vitrolite Strue- 
tural Glass. Windows are “Window Condi- 
tioned” to keep heat in or out, and reduce 
operating costs on winter or summer air condi- 
tioning. Yes, everywhere in your house, you'll 
find your architect using glass in ways you 
never dreamed of a few years ago. 

Now is the time to build. Talk to your archi- 
tect—he works with a reputable builder who 
uses modern construction methods and quality 
materials, Out of it all will come the wisest, 
soundest investment you'll ever make. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, 0. 


LIBBEY: OWENS- FORD 


i 


GWIALITT GLASS 


LOOk FOR THE LABEL 


One of many advertisements placed by the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 1 
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consumer magazines is evidence that manufacturers of quality building materials and 
equipment are helping to fight the architect’s battle. Architects should acknowledse 
this assistance more frequently by letting the manufacturers know that they appre- 
ciate this help. When you see advertisements of this kind in lay magazines or trade 
journals, write the advertiser a letter. He is only human and appreciates your recog- 
nition of his friendly effort on your behalf. You can encourage him to keep on! 
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EXHIBITS & EXHIBITIONS 


TRADE PERIODICALS 








(1) A most creditable architectural 
exhibition was shown at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts from October 1 to 
15, 1940, consisting of three separate 
units: one of buildings completed in 
Detroit since 1931, constituting the 
Chapter’s honor awards, was ar- 
ranged by Ralph R. Calder; the 
second section, consisting of architec- 
tural sketches, was arranged by 
Frank H. Wright for the Detroit 
Division of the Michigan Society of 
Architects; and the third, the allied 
arts group, by J. Robert F. Swanson. 
This latter exhibit is now touring the 
state of Michigan, and will be re- 
ferred to in a future issue under 
“Traveling and Circulating Ex- 
hibits.” This has been found, as it 
travels around under the manage- 
ment of local groups, to cause much 
favorable newspaper comment and to 
arouse public interest. The Exhibition 
itself, while in Detroit, with its Honor 
Awards, received widespread notice 
in the newspapers and elsewhere, and 
together with the large attendance 
considerably advanced the cause of 
public recognition of the architect. 


(2) The Architecture-Planning- 
Housing Exhibition, held all last sum- 
mer at the San Francisco Fair, was 
highly successful in attracting and 
holding the interest of crowds of 
visitors. ‘wo photographs by Esther 
Born shown herewith indicate the 
modern exhibit technique employed 
for the central portion of the show. 
Two rotundas, not shown, contained 
photographs of buildings. 

Ernest Born, who was Chairman 
of the Exhibition Committee, writes: 
—“The exhibit was certainly an eye- 
opener to some of the local architects 
when we were able to demonstrate to 
them — through the comments of 
those visiting the exhibit — that the 
public at large knows less about archi- 
tecture and what an architect does 
than about any of the other profes- 
sions. What this profession needs more 
than anything else is a public relations 
program carried on national lines, as 
well as active local groups working 
more intimately with local concerns.”’ 

While world’s fairs are out of the 
picture for the time being, there are 
other opportunities for public exhibits. 
The effort of preparing material for 
inclusion in “Home Shows,” Building 
Expositions, etc., has been generally 
found highly worth. while by architec- 
tural groups who have done it. 
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(1) The Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, with its many products of 
paint and glass in all forms, advertises 
widely in the consumer field and is 
constantly urging owners to modern- 
ize their fronts. 

Many new clients undoubtedly 
have been made for architects through 
this Company’s advertising along 
these lines. In each illustration the 
name of the architect (where one has 
been employed) is given and in each 
advertisement is a phrase similar to: 

“And when you remodel, con- 

sult an Architect to assure a well 

planned economical job. Our 
staff of experts will gladly co- 

operate with him in planning a 

Pittco Front to suit your needs.” 








The store front advertisements 
alone, of this Company, with the 
above advice to prospects, reach an 
enormous field of potential clients for 
architects as witness the following an- 
nual coverage of trade magazines: 


Electric Merchandising, Bakers’ Review, 
Soda Fountain Magazine, Progressive Grocer & 
National Grocer’s Bulletin, National Petroleum 
News & Superservice Station, National Furni- 
ture Review & Furniture Age, Motor Magazine 
& Motor, Modern Beauty Shop & American 
Hairdresser, Men’s Wear, Jewelers’ Circular, 
F.T.D. News (Florists’ Telegraphic Delivery), 
Department Store Economist, Dry Goods Econ- 
omist & Dry Goods Journal, Drug Topics & 
American Druggist, Chain Store Age, Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, Better Theatres & Modern 
Theatre, American Restaurant & Restaurant 
Management, Electrical Merchandising, Meat 
Store & Dispenser, 


Merchandising, Liquor 


Hardware Retailer. 


The 1940 Architecture-Planning-Housing Exhibit at San Francisco 
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A “SLUG” WITH A “PLUG” 
FOR THE ARCHITECT 


As an indication of the widespread 
promotional possibilities bearing on 
the use of a metered postmark device 
known as a “slug,” the correspond- 
ence appended points the way. An 
envelope is that used by the Archi- 
tects Samples Corporation, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City, which bears 
the wording, “Well designed attrac- 
tive buildings are good investments. 
CONSULT THE TRAINED ARCHITECT.” 
A typical letter, to the Detroit Steel 
Products Company, follows: 


Gentlemen: 

Recently I have been developing a program 
for long neglected promotion of the building 
industry with particular emphasis, at this time, 
upon a greater participation by architects and 
engineers in the affairs of communities and the 
industry, thus creating greater public apprecia- 
tion of their services. 

I received a letter with a “slug” in the 
metered postmark which so impressed me as 
a fine gesture toward the profession of Archi- 
tecture that, through the courtesy of the 
senders, Architects Samples Corporatien, 
N.Y.C., I had a number of such envelopes 
sent me. 

And _ now, whenever I receive a metered 
postmarked envelope from an important organ- 
ization like yours, I take the liberty of return- 
ing it, together with one of the envelopes just 
referred to, with this query: 4 

How would you like to considefiithe sug- 
gestion that you incorporate a somewhat similar 
and inexpensive slug in the meter for some 
of your outgoing miail? The reference could 
be also changed to apply to reliable Engineers, 
Builders, and others. 

Trusting that you will accept this thought 
in the spirit of good will in which it is of- 
fered, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
D. Knickerbacker Boyd 


This was the reply: 


Dear Mr. Boyd: 


We greatly ‘appreciate your letter giving us 
a sample of an envelope which shows, in ad- 
dition to the indicia of the postage-meter, a 
“plug” for the architect. 

This is a fine idea. Obviously anything that 
helps the architect -helps the materials manu- 


facturer. So we’re for it in a big way. 


‘ 
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Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd, 


Architects Building. 


If possible we’ll use it, also, in connection 
with our bulk mailings. In our handling of 
these, we imprint the indicia required by the 
post office, in the upper right-hand corner of 
the envelope. This saves the trouble of putting 
envelopes through a meter. It seems probable 
that the post office will permit us to add, with 
the indicia, a suggestion to “consult the trained 
architect.” 

Thank you very much! 

Yours very truly, 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
W. T. Huddle, Advertising Manager 


RADIO 








(1) Following the meeting of the 
New York Chapter A.I.A. on No- 
vember 25, 1940, devoted to Public 
Information, over one hundred mem- 
bers of the Chapter and of local and 
nearby Societies of Architects visited 
the Columbia Broadcasting Studios. 
The purpose was to hear a recording 


of one of the broadcasts in the pro+ 


gram of the State Association of Cali- 


«fornia Architects, Southern Section, 


and to learn more about that pro- 
gram. William Lescaze, Chairman of 
the New York State Association of 
Architects Committee on Radio, pre- 
sented a prospective program for the 
consideration of the State Society. 
Developments will be followed and 
progress recorded. 


(2) Concerning the California 
Program it is interesting to note how 
it is regarded by a well known publi- 
cation like “Advertising Age,” from 
the November issue of which. is 
quoted: 


COAST ARCHITECTS FIND 
ADVERTISING GOOD INVESTMENT 


Los Angeles, Nov. 6.—Architects, who have 
cultivated a professional disdain these many 
years for advertising, are having a change of 
heart in this section since a radio program 
brought in more than a million dollars’ worth 
of business in 22 weeks. It all began when 
the State Association of Architects of Southern 
California experimented with a Sunday morn- 
ing program over KNX, Los Angeles, entitled, 
“What, No Architect?”, in which Mel Roach 
reads a script prepared by association members. 

The original 13-weeks schedule has been 
renewed twice and seems destined to continue 
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indefinitely. The primary object of the pro- 
gram is to bring to the public’s attention the 
services of. an architect and the advantages of 
having an architect draw plans to counteract 
the drawing of plans by builders. 

The cost of each program, .including station 
cost, talent cost, direct mail, etc., is about 
$200, bringing the expense budget to about 
$7,800 for 39 weeks. This is paid for from 
association funds and from funds from work 
performed by the association’s directors. The 
program is handled: by Smith and Bull, Los 
Angeles. It has been ‘so successful that similar 
programs have been started in five other states, 


(3) On Sunday afternoons, 5:00 
to 5:30 E.S.T., is occurring an en- 
joyable series of programs over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, ‘spon- 
sored by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. and titled “Design for Happi- 
ness.” In addition to a 65-piece or- 
chestra and soloists, there is promised 
an occasional “‘plug”’ for architectural 
services. The fo'lowing is quoted from 
a letter to this Editor by Mr. Carlton 
K. Matson, L.O.F. Public Relations 
Director, dated November 29, 1940: 


,““Thank you indeed for your letter and for 
the. most constructive suggestions which you 
were good enough to. pass on tous. The in- 
terview on Sunday was an experiment which 
we hope will be the first of a series of broad- 
casts from ‘Design for ; Happiness’ homes 
throughout the country. We attempted. to pre- 
sent the home owner’s case to’the public and 
to the operative builders who supply the funds 
and the initiative necessary for the construc- 
tion of groups of. small homes, In subsequent 
interviews we hope to keep before the public 
the architect and the case for good design 
which he alone can provide for the protection 
of the public, the builder, the owner and the 
investor. In our literature and many of ‘he 
broadcast ‘commercials’ the architect has been 
kept before. the public... 

“We shall continue to “be ‘architect-con- 
scious,’ and feel strongly that there can be no 
appreciable volume of small home construct'on 
without sound, progressive design. Nevertheless, 
we are aware of the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the limited budget of the builder and 
the’ much-deserved fee which seldom covers 
the architect’s costs when he designs a small 
home. We should welcome your thoughts on 
this subject, particularly in regard to the 
various solutions which have been offered—of 
which the ‘Registered Plan’ program is’ one.”” 
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TYPHONITE ELDORADO PENCIL PAGE 











Can there be hardness and smoothness in the same drawing 
pencil? The answer is, “Yes,” if the pencil is a Dixon’s Typhonite 
Eldorado. This pencil can make a fine line without the usual 
tendency of a sharp point to cut the paper. | 

Typhonite Eldorado pencils are smooth even in the hardest 
degrees because all are made from Typhonite. Typhonite particles 
are so minute, even, and controlled in size, that they create a 
lead without the tiniest jagged edge to tear the paper. Typhonite is 
the finest dry lubricant known to science; hence, the 


TYPHONITE 


easy smoothness of even the hardest Typhonite leads. 

We urge you to try Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado 
pencils in your favorite degrees. Judge these pencils 
by their performance in your hands, doing your 





work. We are confident of your decision. s — 
FLDORADO 
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PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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INDIAN ART 


Currently on exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York 
is “Indian Art of the United States,” 
perhaps the most effective presenta- 
tion of this rich subject ever offered 
the public. Three floors of the Mu- 
seum are devoted to display of a col- 


lection of about 1,000 examples of | 


Indian Arts and Crafts—each shown 
under the most favorable lighting and 
with a brilliantly appropriate back- 
ground, Interesting as the material 
undoubtedly would be to the most 
casual visitor, architects and other 
artists will be rewarded additionally 
by the opportunity to see a magnifi- 
cent instance of Museum presenta- 
tion. 

The exhibition-assembled installed 
under the direction of Rene dHar- 
noncourt, General Manager of the 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board, in 
collaboration with Frederic H. Doug- 
las, Carator of Indian Art of the 
Denver Art Museum, and Henry 
Klumb, Architect, offers a cross- 
section of the artistic achievements of 
the Indian of the United States dur- 
ing the last 1,500 years. Through the 
cooperation ot interested individuals, 
museums, and institutions throughout 
the country, representative examples 
of the many techniques and styles of 
design perfected within this period 
have been collected. 

An elaborate and comprehensive 
catalog with 16 color plates and 200 
half-tones also was published, when 
the show opened January 22nd to 
continue for three months. 


NEW JOURNAL 


A new organization and a new publi- 
cation in the architectural field were 
brought to our attention on receipt of 
a copy of the first issue of the “Jour- 
nal” of the American Society of Ar- 
chitectural Historians. An informative 
discussion of “The Roman Brick In- 
dustry and Relationship to Roman 
Architecture,” by Doctor Herbert 
Bloch, Holtzer Fellow at Harvard 
University, and a bibliography in Ar- 
chitectural History for the first nine 
months of 1940, by Ruth V. Cook, 
Architectural Librarian at Harvard 
University, are the featured contribu- 
tions of the first issue of this Journal, 
which is published at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y., edited 
by Turpin C. Bannister, Associate 
Professor of Architectural History. 
The organization of the A.S.A.H. 


resulted from the .activities of archi- 


tectural history instructors and stu- 
dents during the 1940 summer ses- 
sion at Harvard University. The 
purpose of the “Journal” is to dis- 
tribute the results of research in the 
history of architecture. 

Talbot F. Hamlin writes of this 


announcement: 


“‘Heartiest welcome to Volume I, 
Number I, of the Journal of the So- 
ciety of Architectural Historians. The 
United States has long needed some 
kind of organ for the careful and 
scholarly discussion of matters of ar- 
chitectural history. Within the field of 
American architecture itself there are 
untold opportunities for historical 
study. The field of 19th-Century ar- 
chitecture is especially rich in such 
problems, the answer to which might 
be of great value to us today. Let us 
hope the new journal will prosper and 
increase in size and influence, and 
that in it research workers and his- 
torians may find a mouthpiece for 
which they have been searching.” 


AJIS.C. STAFF 


Two changes in the staff of the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, effective January 1, have been 
announced. F. H. Frankland has been 
made Director of Engineering and 
will devote his entire time to technical 
research and engineering economics. 
He has been Chief Engineer and 
Technical Director. T. R. Higgins, 
who has been in charge of the 
A.I.S.C. New York Metropolitan 
Office for the past year, is now Chief 
Engineer and will supervise opera- 
tions of District Offices at Worcester, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Atlanta, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Chicago, To- 
peka, and San Francisco. 


TEN YEARS’ WORK 


The Architects’ Emergency Com- 
mittee for the New York metropol- 
itan area has found or created 7,4()0 
jobs for unemployed architects since 
its formation in 1930, Julian Clar- 
ence Levi, founder and _ honorary 
chairman, reports. 

Organized by the architectural 
societies of the New York region 
during the depression, the Committee 
has made available 3,082 positions in 
private architectural and construction 
offices, and 2,983 jobs with City, 
State, and Federal relief organiza- 
tions, Mr. Levi said. In addition, 
“made work” projects established and 
maintained by the Committee have 
provided 1,335 opportunities for 
work. A series of twelve competitions 
have been held by the Committee in 
which 208 prizes amounting to 
$6,290, were distributed. A total of 
5,831 architects have applied for as- 
sistance since December 1, 1930. 

“The Committee’s activities have 
been kept up to the minute,” Mr. 
Levi declared. “Conditions are vastly 
different from those of ten years 
ago.” 

Lodging and food are provided by 
the Committee through arrangements 
with the Architectural League, the 
Hudson Guild Farm, and several 
private homes. Clothing is provided 
through the cooperation of the Red 
Cross, the Emergency Work Bureau, 
and individual contributors. More 
than thirty doctors offered their serv- 
ices without charge to architects and 
their families certified by the Com- 
mittee. Cash relief has been given 
226 men when immediate employ- 
ment could not be obtained, or in 
emergencies of illness or misfortune. 





A CORRECTION 


In our presentation of East River 
Houses in the September, 1940, issue, 
it was stated, on page 559, that... 
“The taller units will be’ equipped 
with two elevators, one stopping at 
the first, third and fifth floors and the 
other at the first, third, fifth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth and (in two 
units) eleventh floors.” It should have 
been correctly stated that the other 
elevator has stops at the first, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
floors. We regret this error and are 
indebted to George F. Poehler, 
Director, Technical Statistics Divi- 
sion, New York Housing Authority, 
for bringing it to our attention. 
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CREDIT TO ECKLES 


Illustrating design principles of class- 
room planning on a limited budget, 
Ray L. Hamon, Director of the [n- 
terstate School Building Service of the 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers in Nashville, Tennessee, in his 
article in the December issue of 
PenciL Points, included a picture 
on page 785 of the work counter in 
the Kindergarten of Bowmar Avenue 
Elementary School at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. Credit was erroneously 
given Mr. Hamon as Educational 
Consultant when as a matter of fact 
W. G. Eckles served in this capacity 
assisting the architect, N. W. Over- 
street, of Jackson, Mississippi. 
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T= ladies are showing their appreciation to 
A Architect Ames. Did he take them all out to lunch? 
No... but he designed an office building in which it is 
really pleasant for them to work. Noise used to fray 
their nerves, induce fatigue, cause them to make 
troublesome errors. Now, Architect Ames has reduced 
noise to.a minimum. How? With sound-absorbing ceil- 
ings of Armstrong’s Corkoustic. 

Armstrong’s Corkoustic has a sound-absorption co- 
efficient as high as 82% at 512 cycles. Unlike some 
acoustical materials, Armstrong’s Corkoustic does not 
tend to absorb dust and dirt—stays clean longer. It is 
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FLASH! SO STENOGRAPHERS 


KISS ARCHITECT AMES 


ARMSTRONG’S CORKOUSTIC AND TEMCOUSTIC 











easily washed or vacuum-cleaned. It can even be re- 
painted (when necessary) without affecting its sound- 
absorbing efficiency. The attractive pastel colorings 
available permit a wide variety of decorative treat- 
ments. Because Corkoustic reflects light efficiently, 
illumination costs may be kept at a minimum. 

This cork ceiling material also ts effective insulation; 
it helps to keep rooms warm in winter—cool in sum- 
mer. For full information, see ‘““Sweet’s” or write for 
file-size booklet, ‘Tune Out Noise.” Armstrong 
Cork Company, Building Materials Division, {J yan 
1227 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. “& 







It took A. W. FABER 


8 months to give you 


the answer with 


WINNER Vectno-TONE 


On a fateful day some 18 months ago across 
the water the world went stark mad. Thousands 
of miles away American craftsmen engaged in 
pursuits of peace, cursed softly . . . for to them 
war meant deprivation of vital supplies and 
materials. 


When war brought temporary curtailment of 
““Castell’’ drawing pencils thousands of archi- 
tects, engineers, draftsmen, designers and 
artists looked to A. W. Faber for the answer. 


A. W. Faber took 8 

long months before 

giving the answer 

with WINNER 

Techno- TONE in 17 

excellent tones of 

black. To say that 

our all-American 

WINNER Techno- 

TONE has elicited 

enthusiastic re- 

sponses from pen- 

cil craftsmen throughout the country, is 
being guilty of understatement. To all 
of you who have received WINNER 
Techno- TONE so warmly—our deep grati- 
tude. We are proud of WINNER Techno- 
TONE—prouder that we have kept faith 
with our friends 

in the pencil 

crafts. 
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If you have not yet tried 
WINNER Techno-TONE—the 
finest drawing pencil made in 





America—send for sample of 








degree you most frequently use. 


Polished bright green. 
Packed in metal boxes. 
WINNER, Z/n0-TONE 
17 Degrees — 6B to 9H 


"Ht has the A. W. FABER 
name on it.” 





SEREVItC#H 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply from our own stock. Such notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which 
any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the twelfth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all 
communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


THE MART 


WANTED: A copy of Architec-tonics, The Tales of Tom 
Thumtack, Architect, published by William T. Com- 
stock Company, 1914. State price and condition of book. 
Communicate with Miss Flagg, care of PENciL PornTs. 


We will pay 35c per copy, plus postage, for copies of the 
May and June, 1940, issues of PENciL Points. Must be 
in good condition. Subscription Department, care of 
Pencii Points. 


Herbert K. Smith, 39 W. Jenkintown Road, Glenside, Pa., 
has the following’ copies of Pencit Points for sale: 
January through July, November and December, 1928; 
1929 complete; January, 1930. 


S. W. Ryniker, 3531 Chestnut Street, New Orleans, La., 
would like to obtain a copy of Pencix Points for April, 
1938. 


F. D. Zook, 561 Sunset Drive, Whittier, Calif., would like 
to obtain a copy of John D. Cardinell’s Official Guide 
to Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1936. Please state condition and price. 


Ruth Crawford, 1954 Columbia Rd. N. W., Washington, 
D. C., would like to obtain the following works, either 
by or on Frank Lloyd Wright: The Life Work of the 
American Architect, Frank Lloyd Wright, H. T. H. 
Wijdeveld; Monograph, Ausgefuehrte Bauten; Mono- 
graph, Imperial Hotel; Ausgefuehrte Bauten und Ent- 
wuerfe; Frank Lloyd Wright Eine Studie zu Seiner 
Wurdigung, C. Ashbee; Aus dem Lebenswerke Eine 
Architekten, H. de Fries; Monograph, H. R. Hitchcock, 
Cahiers d’Art; Monograph, Architecture Vivant; A” 
Autobiography, L. Green; Modern Architecture, The 
Princeton Lectures; Art and Craft of the Machine; 
Interpretation of the Japanese Print; The Disappearing 
City, Payson; In the Cause of Architecture, article from 
Architectural Record of March, 1908; also any data on 
Mr. Wright, including articles and feature stories in 
periodicals. Please state condition and price. 


(Continued on page 56, Advertising Section) 
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Personal-ized* Floor of Nairn 
Linoleum in the kindergarten 
of the Barlow School, Plain- 
field, N.J., designed to create 
child interest. 





TWO REASONS 
WHY NAIRN 
LINOLEUM 

IS THE 


(chit 


(1) provides all essential 
physical features 


scope 





(2) gives unlimited decorative 





ts Choice FOR SCHOOL FLOORS 





Na Linoleum offers every qual- 
ity necessary to meet the floor 
requirements of school authorities. 
It is sanitary—easy to clean. Quiet- 
izing, foot-easy. Attractive. Low in 
first cost. Inexpensive to maintain. 
And Nairn Floors are extra-durable. 
Equally important! Nairn Lino- 
leum is a flexible, versatile floor 
material. It places no limit to the 
interesting designs which the archi- 
tect may create for kindergartens 
and other school interiors. The illus- 
trations on this page are graphic 
examples of how it may be “‘cut to 


fit” the architect’s desire, without 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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This Personal-ized* Floor of Nairn Linoleum brin 








gs added cheerfulness and dis- 


tinction to the kindergarten of the Netherwood School, Plainfield, N. J. 


detracting in the least from its utilitar- 
ian features. 

These same advantages of Nairn 
Linoleum apply not only to schools, but 
to many other types of commerial and 
residential floors. When installed by Au- 
thorized Contractors, Nairn Linoleum 


is fully guaranteed. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. KEARNY, N. J. 
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NAIRN 


LINOLEUM 


Floors and Walls 












NO MATTER HOW 


WELL YOUR 
| CONCRETE FLOORS 
MM ARE LAID THEY 
NEED THE 
PROTECTION OF 


— LAPIDOLITH 


LIQUID* 


The finest concrete floor, however expertly 
laid, will develop a large percentage of tiny 
voids after setting. This decreases density of 
the topping and permits the particles to dust 
off readily under traffic and abrasion. This 
and other inherent reasons for dusting can 
be corrected on old or new concrete by 
applying LAPIDOLITH LIQUID. 


Scientific Laboratory tests reveal that LAPI- 
DOLITH LIQUID has at least 100% lower sur- 
face tension than any other comparable 
treatment. This means LAPIDOLITH LIQUID 
will penetrate quicker and-deeper into the 
concrete, producing a much more thorough 
chemical hardening result which is perma- 
nent. 


Write for complete details concerning “‘on 
the job” performance of LAPIDOLITH LIQUID. 
Also see data On LAPIDOLITH LIQUID in 
Sweet’s Catalog, page 5/24. 


LAPIDOLITH LIQUID is flushed on finished 
concrete. *U.S. Patent #2203302 





L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


88 LEXINGTON AVE. 


IO 
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(Continued from page 54, Advertising Section) 
Miles E. Demond, 278 Main Street, Greenfield, Maass., 
would like to purchase a copy of Ware’s Modern Per- 
spective, including its accompanying portfolio of plates, 
both to be in fairly good condition. 


Jack H. Landes, 2934 N. Kilbourn Avenue, Chicago, II1., 
has the following books for sale: Ecole Nationale 
Superieure des Beaux Arts, 1923-1924; Architectural 
Composition, N. C. Curtis; Architectural Rendering in 
Wash, Magonigle. 


Charles G. Kemp, 364 Church Lane, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has the following books for sale: Boston Architectural 
Club Year Book, 1930, contains examples of metal; 
T hirty-first, Thirty-second, and Thirty-third Architec- 
tural Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1928, 1929, 1930 re- 
spectively; Staircases and Garden Steps, G. C. Rothery; 
English Architecture at a Glance, Chatterton; American 
Architecture, F. Kimbell; American Colonial Architec- 
ture, Jos. Jackson; How to Know Architecture, F. FE. 
Wallace. Also for sale are some magazines from about 
1928 to 1932 of PEencit Points, American Architect, 
Architectural Record. 


PERSONALS 


FRANCIS R. STANTON, Architect, has opened his own 
office at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il]. He was 
formerly associated with Edwin H. Clark, Architect. 


H. S. SHANNON and C. B. McELROY, Architects, have 
become associated for the practice of architecture, with 
ofices at 710 American National Insurance Building, 
Galveston, Texas. This firm was formerly Croft and 
Shannon Associated, Ltd., of that city. 


MILES E. DEMOND is opening an office for architec- 
tural drafting service on residential work, at 278 Main 
Street, Greenfield, Mass. 


WILLIAM A. MARTIN, Architect, has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 1103-4 James Build- 
ing, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LT. COL. HARRY F. CUNNINGHAM, Architect, 


Washington, D. C., is no longer practicing architecture. 


E. BURTON CORNING, Architect, has moved his offices 
to 1625 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BARNET GLICKLER, Architect, has moved his office to 
Room 305, Otis Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DAVID MEDOFF, Architect, has moved his office from 
1607 Pine Street to the Otis Building, Philadelphia, Ps. 


The first of the year brought announcement of the estab- 
lishment of New York offices of three important archi- 

' tect-engineer groups, formed for the purpose of carrying 
out recently commissioned National Defense projects. 
A number of well-known architectural designers, con- 
sultants, and specialists are associated in these firms, 
which are located as follows: 

CARIBBEAN ARCHITECT-ENGINEER — VOOR- 
HEES, WALKER, FOLEY & SMITH, Architects; 
PARSONS, KLAPP, BRINCKERHOFF & DOUGLAS, 
Engineers; 101 Park Avenue. 

HOLABIRD & ROOT, Architects; MORAN, PROC- 
TOR, FREEMAN & MUESER, Engineers; 155 East 
44th Street. 

SHAW, NAESS & MURPHY, Architects; FORD, 
BACON & DAVIS, INC., and METCALF & EDDY, 
Engineers; 150 Broadway. 
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NEW Building Surveys 
Show... 


OWADAYS, clients expect every 

service you specify to play a part 
in building good will with employees 
and customers. Here are public prefer- 
ence polls that give a cross section of 
washroom users’ choice of tissue and 
towel services. These polls were made 
in typical office buildings in three Amer- 
ican cities. Check these questions and 
answers yourself:* 


1. What is your favorite brand of 
toilet tissue? 


3 out of 4 tenants having a prefer- 
ence answered, “ScotTissue.” 


2. What is your favorite brand of 
tissue towel? 


4 out of 5 tenants having a prefer- 
ence answered, “ScotTissue Towels.”’ 


This preference for Scott Tissues will 
help any client make industrial and 
public-relations programs more success- 
ful. In service, ScotTissue has the twin 
qualities of softness and strength that 
meet every user’s ideas of comfort and 
cleanliness. And because ScotTissue is 





Scof fissue 


Trade Mark “‘ScotTissue” Reg. U.S. Pat Off Trade Marks ‘‘Soft-Tuff,”’ 
Washroom Advisory service’ Reg. App. For, Copr., 1941, Scott Paper Co. 








long lasting, it provides an economical 
service. 


Towel service is equally important 
and should match the quality of the 
tissue service you specify. That means 
the new “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towels 
and Cabinets. Though pleasantly softer, 
the new “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towels 
now have 10 times greater rub strength! 
Two ply ... full size... heavy weight— 
they have double the amount of absorb- 
ency needed for thorough hand drying. 
They show clients that you specify only 
the highest type of washroom service 
... yet keep efficient maintenance, low 
cost in mind. 





To help architects with washroom- 
planning problems, the Scott Washroom 
Advisory Service offers valuable data 
on traffic flow, fixture arrangements and 
sanitary needs. For full details, write 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


*Condensed for your convenience. Complete survey 
giving facts on soap, towels, tissue, etc., available 
on request. Also new Pencil Points’ Data Sheets. 










VANISHING 
PATCH 


Tracings mended with Vanishing 
Patch do not become soiled and 
sticky around the edges, do not 
wrinkle, buckle, or stick together 
when filed. 

Blue prints made from tracings 
mended with Vanishing Patch show 
no signs of the patch. The Vanishing 
Patch is absolutely INVISIBLE on 
the blue print. 


Patch Invisible on Blue Print 


Blue Print of a torn 
tracing mended with 


Vanishing Patch. 
(No sign of a patch.) 
Vanishing Patch isa DRY method and is 
not sticky or tacky under normal condi- 
tions. Vanishing Patch is applied with the 
handy little thermostatically controlled 
Patch Welder. 


Blue Print of a torn 
tracing mended with 
“transparent tape.” 


(Note outline of patch.) 


Patch Welder applying Vanishing. Patch 
to a torn tracing. 


A complete Vanishing Patch kit contain- 
ing 250 1” x 11” strips of Vanishing Patch, 
one thermostatically controlled Patch 
Welder and one felt rubbing pad — $3.75 


SEAL, INCORPORATED 


SHELTON, CONN. 





PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT | 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise noted, upon re- 
quest, to readers of PENctw Points by the firm issuing them. When writing for 
these items please mention PENciL PorntTs. 


SEDGWICK DUMBWAITERS AND 
ELEVATORS. — A.LA. File No. 33. 
Catalog W, just issued, presents de- 
tailed information covering the Sedg- 
wick line of Roto-Waiters; dumb- 
waiter doors, enclosures and acces- 
sories; handpower dumbwaiters for 
light, medium and heavy loads; floor- 
to-floor travel equipment for new and 
existing homes. Specifications, dimen- 
sions, etc. 8 pp. 844 x 11. Sedgwick 
Machine Works, 164 W. 15th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


STURTEVANT DOWNBLAST 
SPEED HEATERS.—Catalog No. 454 
announces and describes the principal 
features of a new unit heater which 
projects all of the heat downward to 
the working level and is suitable for 
use in buildings with high ceilings. 
Capacity tables, mounting heights, in- 
stallation and piping diagrams, dimen- 
sions, etc. 16 pp. 84 x 11. B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


BARCOL MODEL §S ELECTRIC OP- 
ERATORS.—A.LA. File No. 27-c-3. 
Bulletin giving detailed description of 
the improved Model S electric operator 
for overhead type doors, together with 
a standard installation layout. 4 pp. 
8'4 x 11. Barber-Colman Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


CONCRETE GRANDSTANDS.— 
New publication devoted primarily to 
information needed by the designer of 
small and medium size concrete grand- 
stands, such as location, size, layout, 
facilities and details of design and con- 
struction. General information is pre- 
sented on methods of financing. Draw- 
ings of typical designs and details, and 
photographs of existing: grandstands 
are also given. 32 pp. 81% x 11. Port- 
land Cement Association, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


NUHUB CAST IRON SOIL PIPE 
AND FITTINGS.—Catalog K, 1941 
edition, lists and illustrates a complete 
Nuhub line of cast iron soil pipe and 
fittings and plumber’s specialties. In- 
cluded are photographs of various large 
scale Federal and private housing proj- 
ects in which the Nuhub line was used. 
136 pp. 5% x 91%. The Central Foun- 
dry Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, 
NT, 
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THE A B C’s OF PLASTERING.— 
New publication, prepared primarily 
to assist architects in inspecting and 
getting good plastering, stresses the 
fundamentals of plastering and gives 
the reasons for certain minimum re- 
quirements which must be observed if 
a good job of plastering is to be ob- 
tained. Several of the important points 
discussed are proper thickness, quality 
and quantity of sand, workmanship 
and ventilation. 16 pp. 84% x 11. Gyp- 
sum Association, 211 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

AIRPORT LIGHTING MANUAL. 
—Bulletin No. 3.105 describes and il- 
lustrates a complete line of airport 
lighting equipment, including rotating 
and spherical beacons, floodlight pro- 
jectors, boundary and range lights, ob- 
struction lights, etc. Indexed. 52 pp. 
81%4 x 11. The Pyle-National Co., 
1334-58 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
REZNOR GAS-FIRED SUSPENDED 
UNIT HEATERS.—Catalog No. U41 
describes the new line of Reznor gas- 
fired unit heaters, which includes fan 
type, blower type and duct type units. 
Fully illustrated with drawings and 
photographs which show the impor- 
tant construction features of the vari- 
ous types of units. 12 pp. 8% x 11. 
Reznow Mfg. Co., 244 James St., 
Mercer, Pa. 


ROOF BANDS.—Bulletin Form TA-5 
describes the requirements for bonded 
roof construction, inspection proce- 
dure followed during construction and 
the guarantees provided to owners of 
bonded roofs. Tables list types of roofs 
which are bonded and give recom- 
mended specifications. Illustrations 
show the principal steps in the inspec- 
tion of bonded roofs. 84% x 11. Kop- 
pers Co., Tar and Chemical Division, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Published by the same firm, “Steep 
Roofs Built with Coal Tar Pitch.” 
Form TA-3 describes the hardness, 
stability, insulating value and life of 
coal tar steep pitch roofing. Recom- 
mended specifications for various types 
of steep roofs are shown in a table. 
Procedure in applying pitch to steep 
roofs is described and illustrated. T ypi- 
cal steep roofs are pictured. 8 x 11. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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PANEL HEATING AT ITS BEST. HOFFMAN DUAL- 
CONTROLLED CONTINUOUSLY CIRCULATED HOT WATER 









Kesling Residence, 
LaPorte, Indiana, 
showing panel heat- 
ing installation laid 
under floor. Samuel 
R. Lewis, Consulting 
Engineer. 
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Panel keating—latest radiant heat achievement— f we 
HoFFMAN CIRCULATING a 





finds in Hofiman Hot Water Controlled Heat aa Dies Wirm Onirics 
able aid to maximum effectiveness. For obviously, 
in this type of heating, greater importance than ever 
is attached to adequate control of the heat supply. 





Marvelously accurate, Hoffman Hot Water Con- 
trolled Heat is basically simple in both equipment 
and system operation— 


1. It continuously circulates the water to avoid inter- 
mittent bursts of heat—permits gradual modula- 
tion of water temperature. 


2. It maintains radiating surfaces at the degree 
which exactly offsets the building heat loss for 
any given outdoor temperature. Prevents air 
stratification and ‘“‘cold 70.” 


3. Only three units of equipment are required. A 
Hoffman Circulator to continuously circulzte the 


water ...a Hoffman Control Valve to admit hot TEMPERATURE 

water from the boiler as required . . . and a CONTE See 

Hoffman Temperature Controller (actuated by 

outdoor and circulating water temperatures) to For complete design and installation data, write to 
open and close the Control: Valve. the Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc.. Dept. PP-2, 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Sold everywhere by leading wholesalers of Spot Ma “lez 


Ce ee CONTROLLED HEAT 
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| GOOD 


for the life 
of the house 


“Quilt” insulated house, Hingham, Mass. 
Architect: George R. Paul, Hingham 


“Quilt” insulated house, Highland Park, Il. 
Architects: Dubin & Dubin, Chicago 


Cabot’s 
“Quilt” 


The Time Tested 
Insulation 


Air space on each side of the 
“Quilt” permits air circulation 
and prevents harmful moisture 
condensation in the walls. 
Cabot’s “Quilt” is rot-proof, 
vermin-proof, stays perma- 
nently in place and does not 
settle. Write for free booklet, 
Build Warm Houses.” Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., 1291 Oliver Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 58) 


MILLER ELECTRIC DOOR CON- 
TROL.—Folder describing the impor- 
tant features of the Miller electric door 
control, which automatically opens 
and closes any type of hinged door. 
4 pp. 844 x 11. Miller, Carll & Lewin, 
Inc., 827 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARRIER WEATHERMAKERS. — 
Set of four specification sheets describ- 
ing two types of Carrier Weather- 
makers, 39Q and 39R, adaptable to 
the air conditioning of all sizes of 
stores, offices and commercial build- 
ings. Each sheet contains specifications, 
dimensions and a working diagram. 
84 x 11. Carrier Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Published by the same firm, “Carrier 
Oil Burners.” Set of two specification 
sheets covering three types of Carrier 
oil burners for conversion applications. 
Full data on capacities and ratings, 
specifications and dimensions are in- 
cluded. 8% x 11. 


“Carrier Evaporative Condensers.’ 
Series of three specification sheets de- 
scribing the Carrier line of evaporative 
condensers. Specifications, dimensions, 
etc. 8Y2 x 11. 

WALLACE CHROME FURNITURE 
AND STORAGE CABINETS.—Bul- 
letin No. 33 illustrates in color a line 
of chrome tubular furniture and stor- 
age cabinets for the modern office, re- 
ception room and home. 8 pp. 834 x 
11. Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., 1310- 
12 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
MODINE HORIZONTAL DELIV- 
ERY UNIT HEATERS. — Catalog 
No. 140-E presents discussion of mod- 
ern industrial heating and unit heater 
design. It covers the Modine list of 
horizontal delivery unit heaters includ- 
ing complete engineering data, infor- 
mation on location and installation of 
unit heaters. The use of unit heaters 
for drying and processing applications 
is described and illustrated. Also in- 
cludes description and data on special 
unit heaters used in textile mills or 
other places where lint and foreign 
matter in the air prohibits use of the 
conventional units. 32 pp. 8% x 11. 
Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 


Published by the same firm, “Modine 
Vertical Delivery Unit Heaters.” Bul- 
letin 140-C describes and illustrates 
the Modine line of vertical delivery 
unit heaters for factories, warehouses, 
stores, offices, shops, etc. Specifications, 
capacities, engineering data, dimension 
diagrams and installation arrange- 
ments. 16 pp. 8% x 11. 


> 
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CONCRETE GRID FORMS.—Folder 
describing a type of form which, 
when removed from the wall, leaves a 
reinforced concrete grid or lattice 
work, suitable for the erection of resi- 
dences, farm and industrial buildings, 
theatres, warehouses, retaining walls, 
bridges, fences, etc. 4 pp. 8% x 11. 
George A. Scott, 3075 Telegraph Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 


UNITROL.—Brochure describing and 
illustrating Unitrol, a new unit type 
of standardized motor control con- 
struction, which permits all needed 
types of control devices to be easily 
organized into a complete, enclosed, 
sectionalized motor control center. 
Dimensions, ratings, specifications, etc. 
36 pp. 8% x 11. Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THERMIX STACKS. — Catalog No. 
109 presenting detailed descriptions of 
several types of Thermix induced draft 
stacks for power plants. Included are 
dimensions, installation photographs, 
list of representative users of Thermix 
products, etc. 12 pp. 8% x 11. Prat- 
Daniel Corp., Port Chester, N. Y. 

WORTHINGTON CENTRIFUGAL 
REFRIGERATION FOR AIR CON- 
DITIONING AND INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. — Specification 
folder, covering Worthington centrif- 
ugal liquid cooling systems for use in 
air conditioning systems and industrial 
processes. 6 pp. 81% x 11. Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp., Car- 
bondale Division, Harrison, N. J. 


MANUAL OF WELDING AND 
FABRICATING PROCEDURES 
FOR INGACLAD STAINLESS 
CLAD STEEL. — Manual explaining 
the most recent advances in the meth- 
ods of fabricating and welding stain- 
less clad steel. Many phases of forming, 
bending, welding, heat treating, clean- 
ing, grinding and polishing of stainless 
clad steel are covered. Featured is a 
chart showing the corrosion resistance 
of two types of Ingaclad to a long list 
of acids, alkalis and various corrosive 
liquids and materials in common usage: 
In addition to descriptions and dia- 
grams of procedures the manual is well 
illustrated with industrial applications 
of Ingaclad as well as showing many 
applications for polished Ingaclad 
sheets in drug stores, restaurants, insti- 
tutions, etc. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Ingersoll 
Steel & Disc Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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VENUS Drr40u 


VENUS DRAWING Pencils are made in 
1” degrees, 6B softest to 9H hardest, and 
VENUS TRACING Pencils—for direct 
tracing and blue print work—in 3 de- 
grees, T1, T2 and T3. 

We shall be glad to send you samples in 
any degree you wish. 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., London 


FEBRUARY 1941 


A—(1) Rock formations and layers in- 
dicated by broad, flat pencil strokes 
with a Venus 2B. 


(2, Mountain background illustrated by 
composite mass of broad Venus 2B 
pencil strokes, running in different 
directions according to geometrical 
forms and layers of rock. 
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CregG PENCILS 


B—(1) Silhouette of dark pine trees drawn 
first with sharp edge of a flat pencil 
point (Venus 5B). 


(2) After tree silhouettes were drawn, 
ss deep values were completed 
with broad pencil strokes (Venus 5B). 

These are clearly shown at left edge 

of picture. 
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(Continued from page 60) 


BUILDING PRODUCTS BULLE- 
TIN OF THE PRODUCERS’ 
COUNCIL.—Bulletin No. 37 issued 
by the Producers’ Council, Inc., 122 
E. 42nd St., New York, from which 
copies may be secured, contains in- 
formation on building products and 
services of the following members: 


Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. Describing 
Crane boilers for home heating also a 
line of radiators, convectors and duct- 
less winter air conditioners for the 


home. 


Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. Announcing 
introduction of a new moderately- 
priced close-coupled closet; Duraclay 
bathtub for finer homes and new sani- 
tary equipment for industrial, com- 
mercial and institutional buildings. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Presenting new line of natural- 
draft air-cooled induction voltage reg- 
ulators for circuits 600 volts and 
below. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Offering a complete line of oil 
fuse cutouts. D & W type. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Describing Pyranol capacitators 
for power factor improvement. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Offering a complete line of 
transformers designed and built espe- 
cially for use with Pyranol, an in- 
sulating and cooling liquid which will 
not burn. 

General Electric Co., Division 476, 
Bloomfield, N. J. Calling attention to 
the G-E line of heating and air con- 
ditioning equipment. 

International Nickel Co., New York, 
N. Y. Describing the Whitehead line 
of steel base cabinets with Monel work 
surfaces, steel wall cabinets and Monel 
sinks for apartments and housing 
projects. 

Johns-Manville, New York, N. Y. 
Describing a new ceiling construction 
in which fluorescent lighting units are 
recessed in J-M Sanacoustic. 

National Electrical Mfrs. Assn., New 
York, N. Y. Describing a modern 
wiring system for low-cost dwellings 
and farm out-buildings. 

National Fireproofing Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Describing the advantages 
of Nacto Dri-Speedwall tile for use 
in industrial and commercial building 
construction. 

Richmond Screw Anchor Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Presenting a suggested pro- 


tection against termites by the use 
of prefabricated form ties in the con- 
struction of concrete walls. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. Announcing and describing the 
Stanley “Slide-Up” No. 2738, an in- 
expensive upward acting garage door 
set. 

Structural Clay Products Institute, 
Washington, D. C. Describing ihe 
physical properties of structural clay 
tile, a product especially suited to de- 
fense construction. 


DRAFTO PORTABLE DRAWING 
MACHINES.—Folder describing sev- 
eral types of portable drawing ma- 
chines. 4 pp. 84% x 11. The Drafto 
Co., Cochranton, Pa. 
MARQUETTE HIGH EARLY 
STRENGTH CEMENT.—Folder dis- 
cussing the advantages of Marquette 
high early strength portland cement 
for winter concrete work. 4 pp. 814 x 
11. Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 
BY NEWMAN. — Folder illustrating 
numerous designs of architectural 
metal work use for store fronts, public 
buildings, hotels, etc. 4 pp. 8% x 11. 
Newman Brothers, Inc., 660 W. 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
(Continued on page 64) 





ONG experience with the needs of architects makes 
Auer service of special value to you in specify- 

ing and detailing metal grilles for air conditioning, 
ventilating, radiator enclosure, and concealment. Auer 
makes a varied line of attractive designs, from which 
you may easily choose those appropriate to your 
purpose. Write for complete Grille Catalog “G” with 
full size details and range of dimensions—and specify 


Auer Grilles by name and number. 


THE AUER REGISTER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ojnio 


3608 Payne Ave. 








In testing our tracing cloth thousands of samples have 


been placed in the hands of draughtsmen and then 
returned to us with reports of use results. On the 
edges of these returned sheets we frequently find 
unusual drawings done evidently while telephoning. 
or while otherwise occupied. The above is an ex- 
ample ‘of such a “Doodle” drawing. The three lines 
above that do have a meaning read, Micro-Weave 
All American Tracing Cloth — and they metn a 
tracing cloth, in every way, by every test and in 
practical use, absolutely satisfactory and dependable. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 
Companion Product: Holliston Photo Cloth 


BOSTON - NEW YORK : CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA ~ ST. LOUIS 
RICHMOND 


Wier 
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“© Need electric power interruptions 
delay AMERICA’S DEFENSE ? 


MERICA is in earnest. Defense industries are working in multiple 
shifts. Night has been turned into day, and the call is for still 
more production. An electric power interruption that ties up a plant 
becomes a matter of real concern. Such occurrences must be prevented. 


Many of America’s vital defense industries rely upon Exide Emer- 
gency Lighting Systems, not only to ensure unfailing illumination, but 
to protect vital processes where continuity of operation is essential. 
New plants need this same sure protection. Exide Emergency equip- 
ment operates instantaneously and automatically upon any interruption 
of the normal electric current supply. It is easily maintained by 
the normal staff of a plant. 


The utility companies take every precaution, but cannot control 
the effects of storms, floods, fires, or street accidents. If you are work- 
ing on a project that needs this protection, write or wire the nearest 
Exide Branch and an experienced Exide Field Engineer will call 
promptly to help with plans and specifications. 


‘ 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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EXIDE BRANCH 
OFFICES 


ATLANTA 

210 Walker St., S. W. 
BOSTON 

100 Ashford St. 

CHICAGO 

4613 S. Western Ave. Blvd. 
CINCINNATI 

718-19 Temple Bar Bidg. 
CLEVELAND 

6400 Herman Ave., N. W. 
DALLAS 

1118 Jackson St. 

DENVER 

810-14th St. 

DETROIT 

8051 W. Chicago Bivd. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
129 Belmont Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES 
1043 S. Grand Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

617 Washington Ave., N. 
NEW ORLEANS 

428 Balter Bldg. 

NEW YORK 

23-31 W. 43rd St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Allegheny Ave. and 19th St. 
PITTSBURGH 

Union Trust Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS 

1218 Olive St. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

6150 Third St. 

SEATTLE 

1919 Smith Tower Bldg. 
WASHINGTON 

1819 L Street, N. W. 


Exide 


EMERGENCY 
BATTERIES 
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PAINT PROGRESS.—A.LA. File No. 
25. Issue No. 1, Vol. 2, of a series of 
monthly publications, explains in its 
feature article entitled “Painting for 
Defense,” not only the volume of 
paint involved, but what paints will 
be used and where they will be applied. 
Other articles touching upon special 
painting problems are “Fog vs Paint— 
The Mount Hope Bridge”; “A New 
Slant on Farm Painting”; “Preparation 
of Metal Surfaces for Painting”; 
“How Drying Affects House Paint 
Durability.” 16 pp. 8% x 11. New 
Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., New 
York, N. Y. 


PROTECTION AGAINST TER- 
MITES WITH COPPER SHIELDS.— 
A.LA. File No. 19-a-34. Second edi- 
tion January 1941. A revised hand- 
book for architects and sheet metal 
workers on the application of sheet 
copper for termite protection. Included 
are series of standard detail plates. 
16 pp. 8% x 11. Copper & Brass Re- 
search Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


CONNECTAPHONE. — Folder set- 
ting forth the advantages of the Con- 
nectaphone, a type of inter-communi- 
cating telephone for use in apartments, 
schools, shops and stores, offices, dor- 
mitories and homes. Specifications and 
prices. 6 pp. 84% x 11. Connecticut 
Telephone and Electric Corp., Meri- 
den, Conn. 

KOVEN WATERFILM BOILERS. — 
Folder presenting brief description, de- 
tails and dimensions covering the 
Koven line of waterfilm boilers for 
heating homes, apartment houses and 
industrial buildings. Waterfilm Boilers, 
154 Ogden Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
NEW KISCO V-TYPE HEAT RE- 
CIRCULATOR. — Folder describing 
the construction features of a new 
type of heat recirculator designed espe- 
cially for installation in large spaces 
such as warehouses, garages, auditori- 
ums, factories, stores and offices. Speci- 
fication data. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Kisco 
Co., Inc., 39th & Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

PERFORMANCE. — A.1.A. File No. 
37-b. Issue No. 6, Vol. 2, of this 
monthly publication, discusses the ad- 
vantages of using mineral wool in 
building construction for stopping 
heat and cold, fire and sound. 4 pp. 
8'4 x 11. National Mineral Wool 
Assn., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
DATA WANTED 


LT. COL. HARRY F. CUNNING- 
HAM, Architect, Washington, D. C., 
is no longer practicing architecture, 
therefore, will manufacturers please 
remove his name from their mailing 
lists. 


HENRY ETTER, JR., Architect, 633 
South Fifth Street, Louisville, Ky. 
(Data for complete A.I.A. file, espe- 
cially on small residences. ) 


WM. A. WHITE, Architect, 510 Rust 
Building, San Angelo, Texas. (Data 
for complete A.A. file, especially on 
small homes. ) 


A. READ SAUNDERS, Engineer, 
553 Government Street, Mobile, Ala- 
bama. 


MILES E. DEMOND, Architectural 
Drafting Service, 278 Main Street, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


JULES M. MICHAELS, Draftsman, 


1035 45th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Data for complete A.I.A. file.) 


FRANK KENEDY, Student, 12107 
Steel Avenue, Detroit, Mich. (Data 
for complete A.I.A. file.) 


GAGE WILSON, Franklin, Pa. (For 
consumers’ newspaper column on 
building material news.) 
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BUILT COLD STORAGE DOORS 


(See our catalog in Sweet’s Catalog File) 





JAMISON -BUILT Cold Storage Doors are the 
strongest defense against deterioration for prod- 
ucts in refrigerated rooms. You'll profit by 
specifying them. Write for specifications and 
bulletins to nearest branch—or address 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Jamison, Stevenson and Victor Doors 


Hagerstown, Md.,.U. S. A. 


RL Ie bab? 





design. 





from dimensional distortion. 


~ Your door problem is solved. Architects everywhere are 
specifying New Londoners because they know resin-bonding by 
the hot plate process assures them trouble proof doors; that 
special sealing reduces moisture absorption toa minimum; that 


the grid construction of the New Londoner means a door free 


New Londoner Hollow-Core 


Flush Doors are obtainable in all woods and in a wide variety cf 


See us in SWEETS 


New Londoner door data is given in 
Sweet’s Catalog, Section No. 14, pages 50 
to 54. If you desire additional informatior 
not given on these pages, be sure to write 
us. You should have full details available 


for your clients. 


AMERICAN PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 
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appeared last month, was incorrect. The sheet below is printed 
so that you may substitute it for the erroneous Data Sheet. 
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FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of PENciL Pornts, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York. 25 words or less in this Department FREE—over 25 
words ten cents per word should accompany all notices. Copy must be in by 


12th of month preceding date of issue. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


COMPETENT ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAFTSMAN — Florida office, about 
30 years old, good education, some 
practical experience with commercial 
and residential work. Send full partic- 
ulars, photograph, salary expected. 
L. Phillips Clarke, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 


ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICA- 
TION WRITER — Houston, Texas. 
Middle-aged man with wide knowledge 
of building materials, and with years 
of recent specialized experience writing 
construction specifications. State full 
particulars regarding training, age, 
salary, etc. Box No. 201. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT —excel- 
lent designer and draftsman, good 
renderer, practical experience, first- 
class references, graduate of Columbia 
University. William Rutherford, Rock 
Ridge, Greenwich, Conn. 

PROMOTIONAL CONTACT MAN 
desires connection with architect, 
builder or structural engineer any- 
where. Can develop building deals. 
P. L. Greenburg, 561 Paramount 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


GRADUATE LANDSCAPE ARCHI- 
TECT-DESIGNER, 27, creative, abil- 
ity of effective delineation. Thorough 
knowledge of plant material, construc- 
tion details, specifications, supervision 
of large projects. Three years’ experi- 
ence with government and private 
offices. Desirous of connection with 
landscape architectural or architec- 
tural-engineering office, land develop- 
ment or housing agency, government 
planning or park department. Free to 
travel. Excellent references. Corre- 
spondence invited. Box No. 200. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, 
designer, 10 years’ experience, residen- 
tial, commercial, ecclesiastical build- 
ings. Excellent renderer, fast, accurate, 
working drawings, specifications. Im- 
mediately available, will go anywhere. 
Box No. 202. 


STYLIST AND COLORIST for 
builder, decorator, or manufacturer of 
home decorative equipment. Box No. 
203. 


DRAFTSMAN desires position with 
reliable firm. Five years’ experience 
billing and detailing fine millwork, ex- 
perienced with architect’s plans. Par- 
ticular, conscientious and_ willing. 
Robert F. Sautters, 1127 Garfield St. 
W., Canton, Ohio. 


PERSPECTIVES AND RENDER. 
INGS by architectural designer. Long 
experience. Francis Howes Cruess, 12 
Rutherford Ave., Rutherford, N. Y, 
Telephone Rutherford 2-5632. 


YOUNG MAN, 19, technical school 
graduate, night college student in ar- 
chitecture, wishes position in architec- 
ture or allied field. Jules Michaels, 
1035-45th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DESIGNER - CONTRACTOR, fine 
showrooms and stores, good following, 
desires progressive registered architect 
as associate on profit sharing basis, 
Please give details of education and 
experience. Box No. 204. 


DRAFTSMAN — Technical school 


graduate, capable all around man, wide 
architectural experience. Working 
drawings, details, alterations, modern- 
planning. 


ization sketches, design, 


Box No. 205. 


ARCHITECT who has worked in 
many capacities in the construction 
industry wants job which will utilize 
his varied experience. Registered in 
New York and New Jersey. Sales ex- 
perience. Prefers to represent manu- 
facturer in New York or general east- 
ern area. Box No. 206. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, 
registered New York, seeks position. 
College graduate in architecture, 14 
years varied experience including 
structural and mechanical work. Age 
34. Box No. 207. 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER, 
32, graduate architect, registered struc- 
tural engineer. Good experienced 
draftsman, detailer, letterer on archi- 
tectural, structural and survey work. 
Some delineation. Box No. 208. 
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Finish floors look better, wear better 
when sub-floors are made of PLYSCORD 


Douglas Fir Plywood Sheathing 


WOOD FLOORS Plyscord is a perfect base for 
hard or softwood flooring. Its laminated construc- 
tion keeps it from cupping, warping, shrinking or 
squeaking . . . holds nails more firmly. Its large 
size (it comes in big 4 x 8’ panels) reduces the 
lineal footage of joints in the sub-floor . . . enables 
Plyscord to be laid in less than half the time of 
conventional board sub-floors. Guide lines on 16” 
centers show where joists are . . . speed nailing of 
both Plyscord and finish floor. Photograph at left 
shows the living room in the beautiful “House in 
the Sun,” North Hollywood, Calif. Parquet floor 
was laid over Plyscord. Sumner Spaulding, architect. 
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LINOLEUM 
Plyscord is a better base 


for linoleum and rubber 
tile. The smooth plywood 
surfaces assure permanent- 
ly smooth linoleum. Ply- 
scord builds a warmer 
and more rigid floor, too. 


CARPET No board marks show through wall-to- 
wall carpet when it’s laid over Douglas Fir Plywood 
sheathing. The big, smooth panels minimize joints 
. + + mever cup or warp . . . keep clients satisfied. 
For better results always specify Plyscord sub-floors. 
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Below is the mas- 
ter bedroom in 
“The House in the 
Sun.” The carpet 
will keep its good 
looks longer and 
wear better be- 
cause of the Ply- 
scord under it. 
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Above: One of the 
bathrooms in “The 
House in the Sun.” 
Plyscord was spec- 
ified under all lin- 
oleum.This attrac- 
tive home was 
built by Kersey 
Kinsey and fur- 
nished by Bul- 
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lock’s Dept. Store. 


All progressive lumber 
dealers stock Plyscord in 
4 convenient thicknesses. 
Inspect them today. Use 
them on your next job. 
For more information: 
consult Sweet’s Catalog 
or write Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, Ta- 
coma Bldg., Tacoma, Wn. 


Save the above diagrams 
for future reference. 





AT LARGE IN 
THE LIBRARY 


REPORT OF THE RoyAaL CoMmMIs- 
SION ON THE DIsTRIBUTION OF 
THE INDUsTRIAL POPULATION 
(5 s., Od., 320 pages, 6" x 9YZ” 
—H.M. Stationery Office, Lon- 
don, England). 


HousInGc FoR DEFENSE: A REVIEW 
OF THE RoLeE oF HousING IN 
AMERICA’s DEFENSE AND A PRo- 
GRAM FoR Action ($1.50, 198 
pages, 0 x 9’—The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City). 


A Crrizen’s GuipE To PuBLic 
Housinc, by Catherine Bauer (60 
cents, 90 pages, 5Y2” x 8” —Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.). 


The Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population is having some of its con- 
clusions rather forcibly driven home 
at the moment. “The general position 
may be summed up by saying that 
from the defense point of view large 
concentrations of population and of 
industrial activities are undesirable, 
especially in the East and South of 
the country: and that the aim should 
be to secure both dispersal and the 
transfer of activities, so far as is prac- 
ticable, from those areas to the West 
and North. London, by reason of its 
size and accessibility from the Con- 
tinent, is an immense liability from 
the defense point of view.” To those 
who wish a realistic estimate of the 
effectiveness of town and country 
planning legislation in England up to 
the outbreak of the war, the report 
of the minority of the Commission, 
headed by Prof. Patrick Abercrombie, 
should be of interest. 

The second part, i.e. the program 
for action in Housing for Defense, 
the Twentieth Century Fund’s pub- 
lication, is just about the finest piece 
of riveted boiler plate I have ever had 
the opportunity of inspecting. It has 
but one purpose—to retain a set of 
financial institutions intact, to protect 
realty values against the vicissitudes of 
war. I doubt if the U. S. Govern- 
ment has ever yet been told quite so 
tartly what it must or must not do. 
Like a good office boy, the govern- 
ment should stimulate private enter- 
prise, let the real estate people know 
about centers of industrial expansion 
“to encourage prompt action,” lend 
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“Parkchester,? in New York, as drawn by Alan Mather to illustrate his 
article, “Functionalism and Naive Materialism in American Architecture” 


money on easy terms, repair fore- 
closed properties, keep the USHA in 
the marginal income doghouse. ‘The 
gist of it is that Uncle Sam is quite 
welcome to all the activities which do 
not yield a profit. Let him stay away 
from those that may! “The Commit- 
tee has kept in mind the purpose un- 
derlying our decision to arm — the 


defense of our institutions. It has. 


sought to find methods that would 
avoid the necessity of abandoning 
these institutions in the process of at- 
tempting to preserve them.” How I 
wish I could write logical strait- 
jacket sentences like that. How 
neatly the Committee equates state 
capitalism with democracy and then 
calls for a preservation of our insti- 
tutions! You’ve got to have finesse— 
or is it naive materialism—for that 
kind of business.* : 

The factual findings, the first part 
of the book, written up by Miles 
Colean, have a better visualization of 
the human elements in the situation. 
While it is true that these were put 


: 


*Reviewer’s Nore: I have an article, ‘Func- 
tionalism and Naive Materialism in American 
Architecture” in the January-February issue 
of Partisan Review. (25 cents—Partisan Re- 
view, 45 Astor Place, New York City). This 
discusses the influence of Charl.s McKim and 
Daniel Burnham upon the architecture of the 
late Nineteenth Century and criticizes the 
ideas of business enterprise as. they affect con- 
temporary design throughout this country. 
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forward to guide the makers of the 
“program for action” and that they 
keep to the same general level of 
thought of the Committee that wrote 
the program, nevertheless they some- 
times show a sense of more than 
monetary values. In this part of the 
report it is said that “the special hous- 
ing problem of the emergency is not 
due to increased population, or a dif- 
ferent sort of population, but to a dis- 
placed population.” To prevent the 
compounding of congestion which oc- 
curred in certain cities in the last war 
and which has begun again in this 
one, a policy of selective location is 
recommended. Selective location “is 
concerned with the geographic dis- 
tribution of our preparedness activi- 
ties. _It should take into account mili- 
tary strategy, sources of raw mate- 
rials, transportation, opportunities for 
storage or disposal of product, plant 
capacity and availability—as well as 
housing and labor supply. In its ¢s- 
sence, selective location means plac- 
ing defense industries—so far as other 
considerations permit — in localities 
where favorable labor and housing 
conditions already exist, rather than 
in bringing labor and housing to 
places where the activity, more or less 
fortuitously, may have been located.” 
The idea that an activity, meaning an 


(Continued on page 70) 
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to sell more well-designed 


commercial interiors 


ORE business will be created for archi- 
tects. Starting last month, the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company launched a far-reaching 
advertising campaign to sell the owners and 
managers of commercial businesses of all sorts 
on the need for well-designed interiors. 
We think that such a campaign is good busi- 
ness for us and for you. Qur principal objectives 
are: 


To convince your potential clients of the 
importance of good interior design in 
building up their businesses. 


y J To point out the advantages of Pittsburgh 

© Glass, in its many forms, as a medium for 
dressing up interiors and giving them _per- 
sonality. 


3. And to impress upon business the advis- 

ability of retaining the professional serv- 
ices of a design expert in this work . . . so that 
a successful and satisfactory job will be assured. 


The new program will involve monthly ad- 
vertisements in such leading business magazines 
as Time, Nation’s Business and Newsweek. It 
will also include numerous advertisements in 
the restaurant, hotel, theatre, chain store, de- 
partment store, clothing store and liquor dis- 
pensing trade magazines. Every advertisement 
will contain this advice: “Call in a design 
expert.” 

Watch for this advertising. Use it to help you 
sell your services. We are confident that it will 
result in increased business for you, as well as 
for us, in 1941. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 68) 
industrial enterprise, could have been 
placed anywhere fortuitously is he- 
ret.cal but interesting. It is found also 
in the above-noted English report 
where the location of factories in the 
London area is considered. We have 
come a long way from the nincteen- 
twenties when Prof. Robert M. Haig 
wrote in Vol. 1 of the Regional Sur- 
vey to prove that there was some- 
thing like divine guidance behind a 
business entreprencur as he picked a 
site for his factory. 

Catherine Bauer’s Citizen’s Guide 
to Public Housing is a compact and 
lively statement of the problem of 
housing Jow-income people and of the 
part played by the United States 
Housing Authority and the Farm 
Security Administration in solving it. 
Her comments on the building indus- 
try and building labor are original 
and unusual, but accurate. Toward 
the end of this pamphlet there is a 
photograph of a contemporary “de- 
fense house”’ placed next to one of the 
public square in Yorkship Village 
built in 1918. Whether it was in- 
tended to be so or not, this photo- 
graphic juxtaposition makes the most 
effective criticism of the pinchpenny 
policies of Nathan Straus and A. C. 
Shire I have seen yet. ALAN MATHER 


SIMPLIFIED DeEsIGn oF RooF 
TrussEs FOR ARCHITECTS AND 
BuiLtpErRs by Harry Parker 
($2.75, 195 pages, 5” x 8” — 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York). 


There seems to be a horrible fascina- 
tion to engineers about the subject of 
roof trusses. It is like a poisonous 
snake which holds the gaze of its vic- 
tim with hypnotic power. Probably 
because the architect as a student was 
first exposed to this horrible subject in 
college by an engineering professor 
who had a truss fixation, a residual 
phobia lingers in the architectural 
mind all the years of his life. There 
seems to be a well established tradi- 
tion that sometime an architect will 
have to design a truss, so every office 
library is well stocked with books on 
trusses—with their pages uncut. 
However, if you feel that you must 
have a book on truss design, this pub- 
lication by the well-known Harry 
Parker will very likely tell you more 
about the subject than most such 
books, with a minimum of pain. The 
forces, loads, reactions of trusses are 
simplified and explained very clearly, 
perhaps in greater detail than the 
average architect will find interesting 
or useful. Omitted is what we think 


would be valuable information to an 
architect, namely, a table on truss 
types giving the average or econom- 
ical height at the center as a fraction 
of the span and limiting spans for that 
type of truss as determined by prece- 
dent, fabrication, or other restrictions, 
If we were writing a book on trusscs, 
this would be the first page — and 
likely the last! D. G. 


Beacon BorLER REFERENCE Boox 
($3.00, 554 pages, 544" x 8Y4”" 
—Heating Journals, Inc., 232 
Madison Avenue, New York). 


For the first time a book is now avail- 
able which lists complete technical 
data on domestic heating boilers rated 
up to 2,000 square feet of steam and 
equivalent hot water. This reference 
book contains 7,116 listings of boilers 
and boiler burning units—new, old 
and obsolete. Under one cover the 
architect can find al facts needed. 

It is regrettable that in a book 
which measures 114%” thick it has 
been necessary to staple the pages to- 
gether so that by no known means 
can the book be opened to lie flat. But 
the convenience of having this infor- 
mation in one place will do much to 
offset the inconvenience of actually 
using the book. D. G. 
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CONCENTRATION OF WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1935 


(200 COUNTIES WITH LARGEST NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS) 


THOUSANDS 


ooo 350 











PREPARED IN OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


An illustration from “Housing for Defense” 
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Source: Census of Manufactures, 1935, 
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Hard Maple floor in this modern plant of Carter Fabrics Corporation, South Boston, Va. 


Hard Maple in plants built in the 80’s Hard Maple 
in plants built last week! 

Why? Because this superior flooring proves itself 
under all conditions the most satisfactory flooring 
for mills. The older your plant, the more proof you've 
had of its lasting economy. The more modern your 
plant, the more you want Maple. 

For only Hard Maple combines so many advan- 
tages. Protects workers —its resilient comfort retards 
fatigue; its dry warmth and sanitation guard health, 
Protects machinery — creates no dust to injure delicate 
bearing surfaces. Speeds up traffic—both trucks and 
men move faster with less effort on this smooth- 
surfaced floor. 


Lowers service costs — properly finished, brushing 
alone cleans Maple; it doesn’t catch lint. Mainte- 
nance is easier, because Hard Maple doesn’t sliver or 
splinter; offers unequalled resistance to abrasion, even 
under the wear of heavy trucks. Simplifies altera- 
tions, too. 

On all counts Maple is modern. Specify trademarked 
MFMA Maple, and make sure of all Northern Hard 
Maple, and strict association grading. In strips or 
blocks— ask your architect. 

MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1785 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our Catalog in Sweet’s, Sec. 11/88.. Write for leaflet 
on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 








_ Floor with MFMA Maple— 


(NORTH ER N HARD) 
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COMPETITION ANNOUNCEMENTS AND RESULTS 


Designers in the United States who 
are prize winners in the first of the 
two concurrent Industrial Design 
Competitions for home furnishings 
conducted by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York have been an- 
nounced as follows: 

Category A—Seating for a living room: 

Eero Saarinen and Charles O. Eapes 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
Honorable Mentions to Emrich Nicholson 
and Douglas Maier, New York City; 
Peter Pfisterer, Los Angeles; Carl Ander- 
son and Ross Bellah, Los Angeles; Oskar 
Stonorov and Willo von Moltke, Phi!a- 
delphia. 

Category B—Other furniture for a_ living 

room: 
Eero Saarinen and Charles O. Eanies, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
Honorable Mention to Harry Weese and 
Benjamin Baldwin, Kenilworth, Ii. 
; Category C—Furniture for a dining room: 
the Museum of Modern Art (shown here tallying some of the results ) con- No submissions were found worthy of a 
‘ gg . ore cay eee First prize. 
sidered some of the entries “exceptionally brilliant” and was enthustastic about Heaciable: Mentions in’ ark Mock Ba 


the general standard of the results, according to Eliot F. Noyes, Director mont, Maes.; Hage ‘Saitine, Arington 
/ 4 Mass.; and Stephen L. Macdonald, Salt 


Lake City. 

a : * a : = Category D—Furniture for a bedroom: 

be Oskar Stonorov and Willo von Moltke, 
Philedelphia. 

Honorable Mention to Harry Weese and 
Benjamin Baldwin, Kenilworth, Il. 
Category E—Furniture for a one-room apart- 

ment: 
Martin Craig and Ann Hatfield, New 
York City. 
Honorable Mention to Antonin Raymond, 
New Hope, Penna. 

Category F—Furniture for outdoor living: 
Tlarry Weese and Benjamin Baldwin, 
Kenilworth, Illinois. : 
Honorable Mention to Chester E. Nagel, 
Austin, Texas. 


; TET ety tet } Category G—Movable lighting equipment: 
A MUSIC CENTER . ALS PAS W .« Peter Pfisterer, Los Angeles. 


E 1G U T L 9) C) DLN 3 ee 2B ” Honorable Mentions to Norton Polivnick 
4K) ~ ae and Bernard Greenberg, Cambridge, 


Mass.; and to Charles W. Wyckoff, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Category H—Woven fabrics: 
Marli Ehrman, of Chicago. 
Honorable Mention to Henning-Rees, San 
Francisco; Marianne Strengell, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan; and Ulla of Ugglas, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 

Category I—Printed fabrics: 
Antonin Raymond, of New Hope, Penna. 
Honorable Mentions to Frances Miller, 
New York City; Harriet Meserole, Now 
York City; and Virginia Nepodal, Cle.e- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


More than 500 entries were receiv d 
in the double competition—I for the 
United States and II for other Am: r- 
ican Republics—which closed in Jaii- 
uary. New York led the list with 1¢-4 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The distinguished jury of the Industrial Design Competitions conducted by 




















Submitted in a competition for “A 
Music Center in Flushing Meadow 
Park” conducted by the Columira 
University School of Architecture, this 
sketch by Gordon J. Wise, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a fourth-year student in the 
School, was awarded the eighth an- 


nual Boring Gold Medal in design 
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n Industrial Expert 


speaks of 


OIL BURNING SYSTEMS 


Nathaniel A. Owings, of the firm of Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill, of Chicago and New York, is a well known architect who 
pliyed an active role in the development of both the New York 
and Chicago World Fairs. He has done outstanding work in the 
industrial field for such concerns as Swift & Co. and Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, and recently specified and installed a battery 
of Petro Burners in the Little Traverse Hospital in Petoskey, 
Michigan. Concerning oil burning systems he says: 






























“Architects and heating engineers have for some time recognized 
the advantages of oil burning systems for industrial plants. Es- 
pecially in our defense program where unfailing production is vital. 

believe that oil systems result in absolute dependability, efficiency 
and low operating costs. Where I have used the Petro Oil Burn- 
ing System I have been gratified by excellent results and full 
company service.” 





Petro’s four decades of specialized oil burning ex- 
perience is reflected in the compactly efficient design 
of today’s burners, one of which is illustrated. 


This is an automatic model for preheated No. 6 fuel 
oil, with modulating motor. Incorporating Petro’s 
Thermal Viscosity System for correct and constant 
oil temperatures, this burner is automatic on even 
“cold” starting, stopping, and fire modulation to 
meet, instantly, variations in firing conditions while 
operating. 





Such accurate, instrument-controlled, wholly auto- 
matic firing is not only labor-saving, but insures 
maximum delivered heat-value from the fuel under 
all normal firing conditions. 





CAPACITIES: to 145 gal. per hr.—487 boiler h.p.—68,000 sq. ft. steam E.D.R. 


Petro Industrial Burners for Automatic operation with pre- insuring reliability of operation and fuel economy. 

heated No. 6 oil, or with No. 5 or lighter oils, are available ‘ a 

in eight sizes, Models W-2% to W-9 inclusive. Each burner Semi Automatic and Manually controlled Model W Burners 

is a self contained assembly of motor, fan, pump, rotary cup and “Mechanical” type units are also available to meet cir- 

atomizer and interlocked air and oil adjustments, except W-9 cumstances which do not require automatic operation. 

which requires separate pump. To the Architect in domestic building, Petro offers a com- 
In the use of preheated No. 6 oil, the Petro Thermal Vis- plete line of burners for use with existing heating plants and 

cosity System is an integral part of a Petro installation, complete oil fired boilers and winter air conditioners. 











Petro’s Engineering Division will gladly answer questio 
dndustrial Equipment Catalog will | be sent -promoptlt y= request. 


—PETR 


Cuts Steam Costs 





PETROLEUM HEAT & POWER COMPANY 
STAMFORD — Makers of good Oil Burning Equipment since 1903— CONNECTICUT 
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(Continued from page 72) 
entries and California was next with 
57. In all, 42 entries were received 
from 14 other Republics. 

The jurors were Edward D. 
Stone, New York, Architect; Marcel 
Breuer, Harvard, Associate Professor 
of Architecture; Catherine K. Bauer, 
Special Consultant to USHA; Edgar 
Kaufmann, Jr., Pittsburgh, Design 
Editor of “New Directions.” Frank 
Parrish, Gardner, Massachusetts, was 
Technical Advisor. 


ARCHITECTES DIPLOMES 


The University of Pennsylvania has 


been awarded the gold medal of the 
American Group of the Societe des 
Architectes Diplomes par le Gouvern- 
ment as “the American University 
whose School of Architecture has the 
best record of accomplishment in the 
teaching of architecture during the 
past year,” it is announced. 

A gold medal and a prize of $50, 
bestowed annually upon the student 
obtaining the greatest number of 
values in the national competitions of 
the Beaux Arts Institute of Design, 
went to H. L. Stulb of Princeton 
University. E. A. Moulthrop of 
Princeton and 4. B. White, Pennsyl- 





HERE'S no safer specification to assure concrete cured to 
superior finish, hardness and strength. 


SISALKRAFT, laid over the freshly poured slab, seals in the 
original mixing water, and protects the surface from dirt and 
wear as work proceeds. Inspection is easy — the paper is either 
in place or it isn’t. No further attention is required. No sprink- 
ling. No human element — a positive cure insured. It's simple 


— sure — economical. 


The SISALKRAFT Co. 


205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


New York 


San Francisco 


Write for file of data 
covering Sisalkraft 
concrete curing and 
comparative strength 
figures. 





vania, won the silver student medals, 
Julian Clarence Levi of New York 
has been elected president of the 
American Group for 1941, it is also 
announced. Dean Leopold Arnaud of 
the Columbia University School of 
Architecture was chosen vice presi- 
dent. Seth Talcott of New York was 
named secretary, and Alexander P, 
Morgan of New York, treasurer, 


COLUMBIA AWARDS 
The eighth Boring Medal for excel- 


lence in design has been awarded to 
Gordon J. Wise, Brooklyn, and first 
prize in the fourth annual Illumina- 
tion Prize Sketch competition has 
been won by George T. Rockrise, 
also of Brooklyn, it is announced by 
Dean Leopold Arnaud of the Colum- — 
bia University School of Architecture, 
Wise submitted the winning sketch 
in a competition for “A Music Center 
in Flushing Meadow Park” open to 
all fourth-year students of the School 
of Architecture. Last year Wise tied 
for first place in the competition for 
the Charles Peck Warren Medal, the 
highest award in construction be- 
stowed by the School of Architecture. 
Rockrise, a graduate student and 
candidate for the degree of Master of 
Science in Architecture, receives an 
indirect-illumination lamp for his 
plans of “A Subway Entrance.” 


ROSENBERG AWARD 


Written applications for the second 
Abraham Rosenberg Traveling 
Scholarship, limited to students regis- 
tered for at least two semesters in the 
California School of Fine Arts, are 
now being received by the President 
and Directors of the San Francisco 
Art Association, 800 Chestnut Street, 
San Francisco. The closing date is 
March 15. The Rosenberg endow- 
ment was provided for study abroad 
or special research in this country by 
exceptional students who have dem- 
onstrated their professional ability. 


PALMER AWARD 


Applications for the Lowell 1. 
Palmer Fellowship in Architecture — 
for 1941-42 will be received by the 
School of Architecture, Princeton 
University, until March Ist. The 
award, provided to enable students of 
unusual promise to undertake ad- 
vanced study at the School of Archi- 
tecture, will be announced on oF 
about April Ist. The stipend is $700 
and the fellowship includes residence 
in the Graduate College. 
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Cast integrally with frame and floors of one firesafe, money-saving material, the 
walls of the water filtration plant at Faribault, Minnesota, derive character and 
texture from the board forms. Long & Thorshov, Inc., were the architects; C. G. 
Victorson and Co., builders—both of Minneapolis. ? 

Write for booklets (sent free in U.S. or Canada) on concrete as a design 
medium for public buildings, factories or industrial plants. See Sweet's Catalog. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. A2-25, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, I. [Ai . eee 





Anational organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete, through resecrch and field engineering 





SYRACUSE GRANTS 

The College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University, has announced a competi- 
tion, open to freshman students, for 
one $400 and four $200 scholarships 
in architecture, to be held on July 12, 
1941. The competition will be in 
two fields—drawing and preparatory 
school record. Contestants must send 
to the College of Fine Arts, not later 
than July 5, a portfolio containing 
not more than twenty examples of 
their work in free-hand and mechan- 
ical drawing, together with three let- 
ters of recommendation as to person- 


ality, character, and general fitness. 
Each portfolio of drawings must con- 
tain the name and address of the stu- 
dent contestant and a statement from 
the student’s high school principal 
that the drawings in the portfolio are 
the original work of the student sub- 
mitting them. All portfolios will be 
returned by express collect, unless 


other arrangements are made with. 


Dean H. L. Butler. 

Contestants must be graduates of 
an accredited high school and must, 
on or before June 26, apply to the 
Director of Admissions, Administra- 
tion Building, Syracuse University. 





KNAPP WYR-WAY BASE 


Above is the No. 1100 series Wyr-Way Base, 
and at right is detail of No. 900 series Wyr-Way Bose. 


HERE is the answer to your problem of providing flex- 
ibility in high and low tension distribution systems. 
Knapp Wyr-Way base permits quick and easy changes 
in outlets to be made without the troublesome and costly 
job of tearing out plaster, tile or trim. It offers the ut- 
most in safety and convenience together with practical 
beauty. Fire risk is reduced—short circuits are avoided 
with this modern wire-carrying method. 


You will find the Wyr-Way Base Branch Circuit Distri- 
bution Systems perfectly suited to any requirements of 
design. Write us today for complete details and specifica- 
tions of the three standard Wyr-Way designs. 


The leadership of Knapp metal trim was attained through 30 


CONCEALED, 
ACCESSIBLE 
WIRING 























FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


years of manufacturing and supplying this complete line: 


Window and door trim ® window stools @ baseboards ® 
chair rails @ blackboard trim and chalk trough @ picture 
moulds @ corner beads ® grounds @ screeds ® and many 


other kindred products. 


KNAPP 


SEE\OUR 

CATALOG IN 

SWEET'S 
=m 


METAL TRIM 


KNAPP BROS - MANUFACTURING CO- 
GENERAL OFFICES * JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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CHESTER H. ALDRICH 
oS NNN 


The death of Chester Holmes Al- 
drich, one of New York’s best known 
architects and the director of the 
American Academy in Rome since 
1935, occurred the day after Christ- 
mas in Rome. He was 69 years old, 

A native of Providence, Rhode 
Island, Mr. Aldrich attended Colum- 
bia University where he received the 
degrees of Bachelor of Philosophy in 
1893 and Doctor of Literature in 
1929. Before going to Paris to study 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, he 
worked for a year in the office of 
Carrere & Hastings together with 
William Adams Delano who later he- 
came his partner. The work of the 
firm is, of course, well known to all 
members of the profession. 

Before going to Rome to live, Mr, 
Aldrich had spent a good deal of time 
in Italy during vacations and during 
a period of War service in 1917-18, 
He was a fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and a_ distin- 
guished member of many other pro- 
fessional organizations. These joined 
in conducting a memorial service on 
January 22 at the Kips Bay Boys’ 
Club in New York, of which he was 


President for over 20 years. 


CARL F. GRIESHABER 


The senior partner of the architec- 
tural firm of Grieshaber {© Amon 
died in December at his Staten Island 
home. He was 71 years old and sur- 
vived his late partner, Will Rice 
Amon, just one year. 

Mr. Grieshaber was a native of 
New York and graduated from 
Cooper Union in 1892. After work- 
ing in the offices of J. C. Cady & 
Company, Ernest Flagg, and Carrere 
& Hastings, he became an associate in 
the office of Delano & Aldrich in 
1906. His partnership with Mr. 
Aldrich was formed in 1935. 


E. A. RENWICK 
ek RI 


E. A. Renwick, Chicago Architect 
who was formerly a partner in thie 
firm of Holabird & Roche (later 
Holabird & Root) and from 1934 
associated with the late Alfred S. 
Alschuler, died last month. He was 
born in Grand Rapids, in 1882. 
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mosaic from a 


This small marble 
Fijth Century floor at Byblos (near 
A 


itioch, Syria) was loaned by Frank- 


j 


Antioch Expedition, for the current 


n Biebel, a member of thé Princeton 


~ 


show at the Artists and Craftsmen 
Gallery in New York. It was restored 
by The Ravenna Company, of N.Y. 
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“Mr. Boltoff, I came back to tell you your bomb shelter isn’t practical!” 


COMPREHENSIVE 
MOSAICS EXHIBIT 


An exhibition of ancient and modern 
mosaics will be at the Gallery of 
the Artist-Craftsman, 64 East 55th 
Street, New York City, until the end 
of February. Peter Bitterman, who 
executed the mosaics on the facade of 
the recently completed apartment 
house at the corner of Eighth Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth Street and who is re- 
sponsible for the arrangement of this 
show, will be at the gallery to answer 
questions about the uses of this deco- 
rative medium in modern buildings. 
Panels designed by Waéinold Reiss, 
Einar Forseth, and Hildreth Meiere 
are on display. Outstanding for their 
vigorously modern design are the ex- 
hibits by Byron Browne and Max 
Spivak which were loaned from the 
Federal Art Project. A. M. 
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ROWLAND HOUSE 
















fo Smit 
“TMILLS” 


BOILER 


THE CHOICE OF DESIGNERS AND 
OWNERS OF THE FINEST HOMES 
WHERE THE MOST IN HEATING 
SATISFACTION IS ESSENTIAL... 












The ultra-modern, oil-fired, Split Air- 
Conditioning System as installed in the 
Rowland house and featured editorially 
in this issue is doubly interesting to those 
faced with the selection of the absolute 
superlative in scientific home comfort . . . 







1. Because it presents the finest air con- 
ditioning system possible for domestic 
use and! . . 












. It demonstrates: the confidence of the 
architectural profession in the heating 
principles which have made Smith the 
“Most famous name in heating” for 
almost a century. 

















WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


The H. B. SMITH €0., Inc. 


WESTFIELD @® MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston New York Philadelphia 


SMITH 


MOST FAMOUS NAME IN HEATING 
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MODERN DESIGN PANELING OF CLEAR 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 





Residence, Dallas, Texas. Goodwin and Tatum, Architects 


@ Illustrating a pronounced departure from the premise that all pine paneling is, 

per se, ‘“knotty pine.’’ This installation demonstrates the delicate, natural figure, 

with its absence of bold contrasts, characteristic of clear Arkansas Soft Pine. 

The species is distinguished by close grain, soft, uniform texture and freedom 

from pitch and hard streaks. As shown above, the figure’s decorative value is 

retained with a transparent finish only slightly off natural in tone. The wood is preeninese Sg Med esp 0 
equally well suited to paints and enamels, because of its uniform absorbing Rb--/340--4-—— = 75 /Ma"-----+4 
qualities and freedom from any risk of raised grain or discoloration. .. . Arkansas 

Soft Pine ‘paneling is produced in this and other patterns ¢-~-2%6'--4 
appropriate to modern design, as well as in those suited to DETAR. OF STREAMLINE Me? 
Early American and period treatment; also in AIA-approved patterns for door 

and window trim. Complete instructions for simplified practice in specification 

writing, including Don Graf Data Sheets, detailed cross sections, etc. will be 

mailed promptly on request. (See also Section 8/11, Sweet’s Catalog, 1941.) 























Seams 


Sent on request’ Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau - 241 BOYLE BUILDING, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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“Sixteen Pages 
Packed with Information 
on Modern Door Control 


‘On the cover of our 1941 catalog in Sweet’s 
the little co-ed is using a typical LCN up-to- 
date door closer installation in one of the past 
year’s finest buildings. You'll find it in 


Section 16/27 


‘Here are sixteen pages full of useful data on 
door control, to show you a practical answer 
to any current problem in this field. An outline 
of the contents: 


Page 
2 Where to Put the Door Control 
3- 7 Control Concealed Overhead 
8-11 Control Concealed in Floor 
11-12 Pivots and Their Use 
12-13 Exposed Closers for Certain Doors 
14 Brackets, Sometimes Needed 
14-15 Closer Dimensions, Specifications 
16 List of LCN Representatives 


‘‘Because it’s more important than ever, now- 
adays, to conceal operating devices such as door 
closers . . . and because you have to provide 
for this equipment in your working drawings 

. it pays to know about the latest ideas. 
Why not turn to Section 16/27 in your new 
Sweet's right now? 


“If that isn’t handy, or if you'd like a separate 
copy of the LCN catalog for individual use, 
just drop us a line; we'll. be happy to send it.”’ 
—Elsie N., Norton Lasier Company, 466 West 
Superior Street, Chicago. 
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Concealed and Surface 


DOOR CLOSERS 


in 86 Types and Sizes 
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The WALL 


ANEM@STAT 


AIR DIFFUSER 


ey 
> 
Fa 
% 2 


> ee HAS GAINED 
WIDE AND IMMEDIATE 
ACCEPTANCE «-- 


@ @ @ because it matches the unequalled perform- 
ance that has won unparalleled recognition for the 


Ceiling ANEMOSTAT. 


The Wall ANEMOSTAT positively eliminates drafts 
and equalizes temperature and humidity throughout 
the areas served. 


The Wall ANEMOSTAT, in many cases, permits the 
use of higher velocities and greater temperature 
differentials with corresponding reduction in size of 
plant, duct work and number of outlets which results 
in substantial savings in initial and operating costs. 
— To correct faulty air dis- 
tribution, the Wall ANE- 

MOSTAT can be quickly 

and easily applied to ex- 

isting air conditioning, air 

heating, cooling or venti- 

lating systems. Write 

The Wall ANEMOSTAT is in- for a copy of the Wall 
stalled flush with the wall. Its ANEMOSTAT BULLETIN. 


removable inner structure 
gives easy access to the duct. 


 MEMO@STAT 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
10 East 39th Street € New York, N. Y. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


“NO AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM IS BETTER THAN ITS AIR DISTRIBUTION” 
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JUST FORGET IT! 


MY BRUCE 
STREAMLINE FLOOR 
STANDS Hard Knocks! 





Another Family “Sold” on 
Wear Plus Beauty—at no extra cost! 


@ Everyday incidents like this will approve your good judg- 
ment in specifying Bruce Streamline Floors. They build good 
will for you with their lasting beauty, stylish appearance and 
ease of maintenance. 

There’s really nothing else like this new hardwood flooring. 
Easily withstands ordinary wear and tear because it has a pene- 
trating seal finish put on by special process at the factory. And 
as for beauty, home owners marvel at its warm richness—take 
pride in the modern ‘shadow pattern” effect of the wide 
beveled strips. Best of all, Bruce Streamline costs no more 
than ordinary hardwood flooring finished after it’s laid. No 
wonder clients are delighted! 


Bruce Streamline Flooring comes in Red and White Oak, 
Maple and Beech. Three sizes: 25/32" x 3%’, %”’ x 2%", and 
ie x 2’’. Ready for use the instant it’s laid. Prove for yourself 
its superiority. Mail coupon now for illustrated literature and 
free Scratch Test panel. 


MAKE THIS SCRATCH TEST 


Send for this scratch test panel. Half 
is finished the new “Bruce-Way” 
used on STREAMLINE Flooring— 
other half finished the ordinary sur- 
face way. Scrape a coin across both 
finishes. See how the ordinary sur- 
face finish scratches and chips away, 
while the “Bruce-Way” finish is un- 
harmed. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., 1504 Thomas St., Memphis, Tennessee 


{BRUCE} STREAMLINE “az2wor 


FLOORING 


E. L. Bruce Co., 1504 Thomas St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: Please send FREE Scratch Test Panel 
and new illustrated literature on Bruce Stream- 
line Flooring. 
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NEW PRODUCTS. 


NEW CHLORINATED RUBBER 
FLOOR COATING 


The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich., announces 
that it has placed on the market, Paratex, a new rubber 
base (chlorinated rubber) floor coating for wood or 
concrete floors. It is especially adaptable for use on 
cement basement floors because it does not react chem- 
ically in the presence of alkali and moisture, which are 
usually present in basement floors, or floors laid on the 
ground. 

Paratex contains no linseed oil but is developed en- 
tirely out of a chlorinated rubber base liquid. 

When drying conditions are good, Paratex will dry 
hard enough to walk on in a few hours. It will be oil- 
and grease-proof in 24 hours, gasoline-proof, as well as 
resistant to most chemicals in 48 hours. 

Paratex is made standard in six attractive floor colors 
as follows: tile red, stone gray, brown, concrete gray, 
and an attractive green and blue. While recommended 
particularly for basement floors, Paratex is also a decora- 
tive and dust-proof coating for sales and display rooms, 
offices, hotels, hospitals, public and industrial buildings. 


NEW UNIT HEATER 


Downblast Speed Heater is the name of a new unit 
heater recently developed by B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass., to supplement its line of floor-type 
and standard-type suspended heaters. 

The Downblast Speed Heater projects heat directly 
downward, resulting in more efficient heating for certain 
installations. Because the heat is driven down at high 
velocity, the Downblast Heater is particularly suited for 
installation in buildings with high ceilings, above crane 
rails, or wherever an unusually high installation is de- 
sired. The largest size of Downblast Heater will, it is 
stated, provide effective heating even when suspended 40 

; feet above the floor 
level. 

The Downblast 

Speed Heater is not 

limited to high in- 

stallation. Where a 

comparatively low 

installation is de- 

sired, deflection 

cones, illustrated in 

the sectional draw- 

<a ing, are left on, 

resulting in wider diffusion of the heated air stream and 


‘temperature reduction at the working level. For high 


installations, deflection cones can easily be removed to 
secure greater downward velocity of the heated air. 

Other Downblast Speed Heater features include: fuel 
saving—because the heat is kept away from exposed 
ceilings, where the greatest heat losses occur, and forced 
down to working levels, maintaining an almost uniform 
temperature from breathing zone to the ceiling; better 
heat distribution in congested areas, such as in long nar- 
row passages between stock room shelves; and elimina- 
tion of conflicting air streams. 

Twelve sizes of Downblast Heaters are available, with 
capacities ranging from 40,000 to 400,000 B. T. U. per 
hour at 2 Ibs. steam, 60 degrees entering air. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Edamame 


ANSWER AMERICA’S DEMAND FOR BETTER LIVING 


This mass Multiple-Housing Program offers a new opportunity 
for the Architect 


@ Homes “Designed for Happiness”—with glass, are 
meeting the demand of American home owners for 
better, more livable homes. And they’re giving the archi- 
tect an opportunity to peoreny engage in small home 
designing. Design for Happiness homes are not just 
scattered single houses. Almost always, they are built 
in multiple units of from 10 to 300 or more—giving 
the architect a worthy incentive to profitably provide 
these houses with good design and sound construction. 


In all of these Design for Happiness homes glass is 
working miracles...dramatic examples of the results 
architects have achieved by the deft and generous use of 
modern glass. Wide windows, built-in mirrors, decorative 
glass partitions lend their beauty and usefulness to these 











@ A built-in plate glass mirror in the living room 

forms a ihewk point of interest—-pushes the wall 

ba: k—increases the apparent size of the room. For 

what they add in beauty and utility, the cost of 
small, 


mirrors is 





e This disappearing dressing table and mirror 
saves space in the small bedroom. Both the mirror and 
the table are attached to the back of pe closet door. 


© 1941 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
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DESIGN FOR HAPPINESS HOMES— 





Architect, 
B. W. Crain, Jr., 


Houston, Texas. 








LIBBEY°Y-OWENS-°FORD GLASS COMPANY 


homes... make them brighter, gayer, more spacious— 
homes that invite better living. 


“Design for Happiness” is more than just a house. It 
is a nation-wide building program devoted to better and 
lower cost homes for the home owner of America. It’s 

etting recognition from an appreciative public too— 
ia coast to coast, Design for Happiness homes are 
springing up. Already about 11,000 of these homes de- 
signed by many architects and erected by local builders, 
are already scheduled for construction in every section, 
of the country. More are being planned every day. For’ 
full information about these new homes “Designed for 
Happiness”—with glass, write Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 





eo A Powder Mirror— small mirrors, convenient! 
laced in kitchen or hall, save and time. Sach 
eatures make houses more livable, more salable. 





e@ Thesmall decorative glass partition as well as the 
cupboard doors are glazed with Louvrex glass — adding 
a smart, attractive note to these modern homes. 
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Whatever Your § specification 
— Stanley Makes It 








Stanley Blind And 
Shutter Hardware 


A complete line of blind and shutter hard- 
ware to meet the needs of every installation. 


WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE 


to good hardware — Stanley Catalog 
No. 61 is an invaluable reference 
book — a time saver in writing 
specifications. The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. 








REMEMBER. ..3 BUTTS TO A DOOR 
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(Continued from page 82) 
HYGRADE PRESENTS NEW FLUORESCENT 
COLOR—SOFT WHITE 


The Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Ipswich, Mass., has added 
Soft White, a new kind of white with many potential 
uses, to its line of fluorescent colors. Engineered espe- 
cially to answer the demand for a softer type of white 
light, the new color has a slight pinkish tinge. This 
quality makes it both flattering to natural flesh tones 
and especially attractive in the display lighting of meat 
and meat products. Because of these facts, the new lamp 
should find a number of applications in the illumination 
of hotels and restaurants, night clubs, cocktail lounges. 
and other specialized uses. 

Among other specialized uses, optometrists are discov- 
ering that soft white is an ideal color when fitting glasses 
to a customer. The softness of the light provides both 
flattering light and excellent illumination. 

Hygrade’s new soft white fluorescent lamps are avail- 
able in the 14-watt, 15-watt, 20, 30 and 40-watt sizes. 


FLUSH TANK BALL ASSEMBLY 


The Elhar Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass., has recently 
placed on the market a new flush tank ball assembly, 
known as the Round Ball-N-Basket. It fits all standard 
Douglas type flush valves up to and including 25%", 
having 1”, 144” and 114” overflow 
tubes. All metal parts are made 
from heavy gauge 85% copper con- 
tents red brass. The round ball, held 
captive by the basket, is hollow and 
made from finest grade rubber best 
suited to withstand the action of 
various water conditions. The round 
ball being free to rotate during the 
process of flushing, makes possible 
thousands of different seating posi- 
tions. Because the ball never seats 
twice in the same place, it will stay 
round and not become distorted. 
The device is easy to install and 
does not require accurate alignment 
inasmuch as the rotating ball finds its own seat. It is 
said to operate with equal efficiency under high or low 
pressures. 


IMPROVED ASBESTOS-CEMENT WALLBOARD 


A new asbestos-cement wallboard, said to possess valu- 
able qualities that make it entirely different from other 
asbestos-cement wallboard, has been developed by the 
Philip Carey Company, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The board is being marketed under the trade name of 
Careystone Asbestos-Cement Wallboard. 

An outstanding characteristic of the new product, it 
is stated, is its workability which overcomes an objection 
common to this type of board. It can be nailed, sawed, 
hammered and perforated without danger of cracking o* 
splitting. Adding further to its working quality is i‘: 
unusual flexibility, making it possible to curve it aroun’ 
four-foot radii without breaking. 

Made of asbestos fibre and Portland cement, Carey- 
stone wallboard, in addition to its rot-proof quality, ‘s 
highly fire resistant. It is said that the flame of a blow 
torch, played directly on this material will not ignite it. 
Used in walls and ceilings, it provides an effective safe- 
guard against the spread of fire. : 

Another important advantage claimed for the new 
board is the protection it affords against the inroads of 
rodents and vermin. 

Careystone wallboard is recommended wherever other 
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SYMBOLS OF STRENGTH 
BY 
Won DBuprin 


These rough, unfinished working parts symbolize the durability, the 
dependability, the brute strength built into Von Duprin drop-forged 
exit devices. 

Finishing and polishing will add only to. their appearance and 
smooth operation. Their tremendous tensile strength, their resistance 


to wear, their long life are put there by the forging press. With the 
drop-forging process, and with no other, it is possible to make parts so 













dense, so tough, that they stand up under tests which crumble poured 
brass or bronze sand castings like chalk. 

Von Duprin drop-forged devices are built in the faith that . . . when 
the lives of school children and teachers are concérned . . . only the 
utmost in safety is sale enough. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 


Von Duprin Fire and Panic Exit Latches Are Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
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(Continued from page 84) 

types of unfinished wallboard are ordinarily used. It is 
said to be especially desirable for bathrooms and kitchens, 
as it may be painted and repainted, lending itself to q 
change in color scheme whenever desired. It can be easily 
papered if desired. It is also available scored in 4” x 4” 
squares to represent tile. It is manufactured in sheets 
ws”, %4" and 3%” thick and in sizes 48” x 48” and 
48” x 96”. Unfinished metal trim is available for al] 
requirements. 


MILCOR ARCH BEAD 
The Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has recently 


developed an ingeniously designed arch bead, which cre- 
ates a rigid, plumb-line vertical or horizontal corner, 
and yet can be easily bent 
around corners or formed by 
hand into curves of any 
shape. The Milcor arch bead 
can be used straight or 
formed right on the job, 
without the need for special 
™ tools or equipment, into a 
— smooth arc with no kinks 
or breaks in the nose. 

To prepare the Milcor 
arch bead for bending, one 
simply cuts through the 

' outside edge of one or both 

of the flanges at intervals 

° along the section to be 

curved, allowing the flanges to spread open under the 
bending action. The curve is then easily produced by 


ON THIS “HALLOWELL” | 


STEEL STOOL | REVERE ANNOUNCES NEW BUILDING 
| PRODUCT 


Rocan, a new product in the roofing and building fields, 

is announced by Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 

230 Park Ave., New York. Longer life and better re- 
: 5 sistance to corrosion fatigue than ordinary copper are 

That's why so many drawing rooms are claimed for it. It is already available in standard stock 

equipped with the : HALLOWELL sizes in sheets, rolls and strips which are applied in the 

stool shown at the right. It's been de- same manner as commercial sheet copper. 

signed by draftsmen for ~~ J 

draftsmen; provides —,, NEW MAJESTIC VENTILATING BRICK 


won eenenes d — The Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind., has recently added 
p : a new Vent-Brick, No. 488, to its line of metal building 
The “Hallowell” per- necessities. It is said to fill a demand for a large ventilat- 
mits full freedom of ing device for use in foundations and other enclosed 
movement plus a high dead-space areas, by allowing a certain amount of light 

degree of comfort in- plus ventilation. 
sured by the spring _-—~=—Ss'‘The new Vent-Brick is 
Posture Back which a _ cast in a solid unit of semi- 
gives to the slightest steel. Louvers are arranged 
pressure, yet always ; to deflect weather. It is 
rovides real support. ‘7 8” x 8” x 414” in size— 
Ful welded steel con- ‘ one brick wide and four 
struction means perma- a bricks high, so it can be 
nent rigidity — not i easily mortared in with che 
found in ordinary riv- « _ brick work. Back of the 
eted stools. And prices Se me. "louvers it is equipped with 
are right, too. Investi- : : a screen for keeping out 

ate “Hallowell” Steel Pot. > — bugs. 
ools...(seat yourself)! It has been found that there is less chance of termites 
doing their work in places that are ventilated and in 
which there is a certain amount of light. For this reason 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. the Vent-Brick is said to be popular in new home con- 
JENKINTOWN, Penne. (CORT struction, as well as in commercial and industrial 
“cx buildings. 


BOSTON - DETROIT - IMBIANAPOLIS - CMHICRGO ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 














It's been thoroughly proved that proper 
seating facilities for draftsmen result in 
improved work and more of it. 
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HOW TO ANSWER THE CLIENT WHO SAYS: 


@ Your answer is easy! You simply say--“‘No! Not if we 
use Silentite ‘insulated’ windows!” 

Using Silentite is the way to give homes plenty of light and 
air without making owners pay a penalty in excessive fuel 
bills and cold, drafty rooms. For Silentite makes possible the 
beauty and charm of greater glass areas without extra fuel cost. 
Its narrow mullions and Mitertite trim add to room beauty. 

Curtis Silentite has a patented built-in weather-stripping 
that keeps heat in. It makes windows weathertight—yet 
they work easily in all kinds of weather. Owners say 
Silentite keeps their drapes, walls and rugs cleaner because 
dust and dirt don’t sift in. 
: Silentite has eliminated another 
window “headache’’—it won’t jam, 
stick or rattle! Its sash glides 
smoothly in metal channels; its 


















Curis 


WOODWORK 


[LENTITE 


A PRE-FIT 
the /nsu/ated window 



















THERE'S ONLY ONE SILENTITE AND ONLY CURTIS MAKES IT 
Its patented features aren't available in any other window 
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lifetime springs replace weights, pulleys and cords. It’s a 
trouble-free window for all types of homes! 

Silentite is “‘pre-fit”’—it cuts installation costs, with Curtis 
Mitertite trim, as much as ¥%! Curtis has developed a handy 
“Calculator” to help you figure fuel savings with all types 
of wood windows, storm sash savings and window installa- 
tion costs. Want one? It’s free. 

Curtis makes a complete line of architectural woodwork. 
The same high quality and lasting economy found in 
Silentite is true of all Curtis Woodwork, which has satisfied 
America’s home builders for 75 years. 

May we tell you all about our Silentite wood window 
family: double-hung, casement, circle window, and basement 
sash? Mail the coupon at once. If you live in Canada, write 
to W.C. Edwards & Co., Limited, 991 Somerset Street, West, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


CURTIS WOODWORK IS SOLD BY RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ad 








Curtis COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. PP-2, Clinton, lowa 


Send me a Silentite Economy “Calculator” and tell 
me more about these modern windows. 
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GOES EFFICIENTLY 
ABOUT ITS BUSINESS 


Notice the air of unobtrusive efficiency about this 
splendid modern office. It is quite natural that here 
you will find an installation of the Aerofuse Outlets. 
These ceiling-flush diffusers—unobtrusive and, be- 
cause of the simplicity of its design, harmonizing 
well with any decorative plan—are noted, first, for 
their functional efficiency. Superbly they provide 
(1) Maximum Air Mixture; (2) Rapid Temperature 
Equalization, (3) Perfect Air Distribution, (4) Total 
Elimination of Drafts. 


Write for informative booklet. 


TUTTLE & (I! BAILEY, Inc. 


CONNECTICUT 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW Britain \°B 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





(Continued from page 86) 
ALL-STAINLESS-STEEL CABINETS 
INTRODUCED BY MIAMI 


The Miami Cabinet Division of The Philip Carey Co., 
Middletown, Ohio, has developed a distinct new line of 
deluxe, all-stainless-steel bathroom cabinets. The new 
cabinets are said to offer the obvious advantages of a 
solid, rustless metal of most 
pleasing appearance, and 
without coating or plating 
- to wear, peel or chip. Bodies 
of cabinets are made of one- 
piece stainless-steel, with all 
corners reinforced with 
heavy gauge stainless-steel 
angles. Shelf supports and 
door strikes are of the same 
metal. Door hinges and 
razor blade drops are of 
brass, chromium plated. 
In addition to these new 
cabinets, Miami also has im- 
proved lighting effects in- 
cluding both tubular and fluorescent lighting fixtures. 
Also an interior and night light which not only illu- 
minates the inside of the cabinet but also serves as a 
bathroom night light. 


AMERICAN-MADE DRAWING PENCIL 
ANNOUNCED BY A. W. FABER 


News of A. W. Faber’s new American-made Winner 
Techno-Tone drawing pencil has brought inquiries and 
requests for samples from architects, engineers, designers 
and draftsmen from every section of the country, ac- 
cording to H. U. Bittman, sales manager. 

Particular interest is said to be shown in the fact that 
the name A. W. Faber now appears on a completely 
All-American drawing pencil. 

Winner Techno-Tone is available in 17 tones of black, 
claimed to be entirely grit-free with a uniform smooth- 
ness. The retail price is two for 25 cents. The price was 
given incorrectly in the January issue of PENciL PornTs. 


NEW LATHER DISPENSER 


Savings of as much as 65% on soap as well as greater 
washing satisfaction are claimed for the new line of 
Watrous lather soap dispensers which has recently been 
announced by The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 1200 W. 
Harrison Street, Chicago. 

The new lather dispensers use any regular liquid soap 
and dispense it in the form 
of a creamy lather of just 
the right consistency for 
washing. 

In connection with the 
soap savings effected, it is 
pointed out that lather 
from these dispensers 
doesn’t slip through the 
fingers or run off t 
hands. It is easy to see and 
makes a large volume 
quickly. Savings also result 

’ from the fact that liquid 
soap of as low 8 to 10% consistency may be used. 

Watrous lather soap dispensers are available in both 

individual dispensing units and in gravity soap systems. 
Both wall mounted and lavatory mounted dispensers, in 
a variety of styles, are offered. 


PENCIL POINTS 





JOHN T. WHITMORE, Presi- 
dent of the newly formed Massachu- 
setts State Association of Architects, 
which is vigorously backing a regis- 
tration law in that state, presents the 
case for the bill in the following let- 
ter. We hope that the legislators on 
Beacon Hil will serve the public in- 
terest by acting promptly. 


The Architects of Massachusetts have 
at last become aroused to the neces- 
sity of a registration law as a proper 
measure of public protection. House 
Bill No. 1857, providing for the reg- 
istration of architects in Massachu- 
setts, has been filed by the Boston 
Society of Architects, a Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, 
through Representative John W. 
Vaughan of Belmont. 

The Bill is unanimously endorsed 
by the Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion of Architects, and actively sup- 
ported by the entire building industry, 
including both the contracting organ- 
izations and the labor unions. 

Many of our State Laws use the 
designation “Architect” and _practi- 
cally every building code uses such 
reference, and yet Massachusetts has 
no legal definition of the name “Ar- 
chitect,” nor anything that sets up 
any standards of qualifications for an 
“Architect.” It would seem a very 
pertinent question to ask what is im- 
plied by the name ‘‘Architect.” 

The proposed Bill will provide 
legal status for the profession and 
will set up qualifications for practice 
that will afford adequate protection 
for the public. The Bill will not cause 
any hardship to anyone now practic- 
ing as an Architect, nor any difficul- 
ties for the young architectural drafts- 
man with training and experience, 
but will establish equitable standards 
for the profession comparable to those 
required by other states. 

At the present time General Con- 
tractors and many of the Sub-con- 
tractors must be licensed in their 
trades, and it seems only reasonable 
that the man primarily responsible 
for the design and supervision of con- 
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THE THRESHING FLOOR 


struction should have the qualifica- 
tions necessary to assure the public 
that the requirements of health and 
safety are adequately provided for in 
the building plans and are carried out 
in the construction. 


HERMAN H. BOUMAN of New 
Hope, Pennsylvania, has a good word 
to say for one of our younger con- 
tributors but confesses to beimg irri- 
tated by the writings of Talbot Ham- 
lin. 


I wish to commend the editors of 
Prencix Points for publishing the in- 
teresting article by Mr. John Ran- 
dolph Suydam, of Penn. State. I am 
convinced that Mr. Suydam’s attitude 
towards the architectural profession is 
representative of at least 90% of the 
students and young architects in this 
country. 

Pencit Points has shown a 
steady improvement during the past 
months, and I feel that it would be 
improved even more by having men 
like young Mr. Suydam on its Edi- 
torial staff. 

Articles like Mr. Suydam’s are 
much more appreciated by PENCIL 
Points readers than the nonsensical 


drivel by Mr. Talbot F. Hamlin. 


On the other hand young MR. 
VINCENT J. SOLOMITA, of 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, is so im- 
pressed with our critic, Mr. Hamlin, 
that he turns to him for advice. 


It is in all sincerity that I say that 
I’ve been deeply impressed, enlight- 
ened, and influenced by your articles 
starting in May of 1940 to the pres- 
ent date. It was in May that I be- 
came familiar with your views as 
conveyed in the PENcIL PoINTs mag- 
azine, but it wasn’t until I read your 
most recent article, ““A Pot Pourri for 
Architects,” that here were views that 
didn’t shout just “Functionalism,” 
but views which stressed creative 
beauty in architecture. I think it was 
Frank Lloyd Wright who said that 
he couldn’t understand why people in 
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the field of architecture stressed func- 
tionalism so much when that is a 
quality which should be taken for 
granted. 

I am a student in my second year 
at Pratt Institute and I am taking the 
architectural course there. It is mainly 
for advice that I write this letter. 
Although I know that there is no 
formula for architectural design, I 
wonder if you could help me decide 
how I can go about gaining individ- 
uality, taste, and as you put it creative 
beauty. I don’t think I can tell you 
how much your advice will mean to 
me. 


Perhaps it will be interesting to others 
to see the advice MR. HAMLIN 
gave to Mr. Solomita. 


I was much pleased to receive your 
letter and to know that my article 
had interested you. It is always a 
great satisfaction to an author to hear 
from readers who have been affected 
by what he has written. 

I wish I knew how to create the 
ability to create! Creative beauty can 
only come from your own. imagina- 
tion and personality, but the imagina- 
tion can be trained. Two ways, I 
think, might prove especially valuable: 
One is to form the habit of going to 
exhibitions of contemporary art when- 
ever you can get the time, make your 
own judgments of what you see, and 
try to analyze the reasons behind 
these judgments. In this way the 
whole creative power of painting and 
sculpture may become part of your 
background. The other thing is to 
draw, draw, draw — little tiny 
sketches of all sorts of imaginary 
buildings, interiors, plans, designs, 
anything. Whenever you have an 
idea, no mattér "how crazy, put it 
down as a little freehand sketch. 
These should: not be finished draw- 
ings and may be very small, but they 
will help develop the kind of visual 
imagination which is an essential part 
of creation. 

These are my only two sugges- 
tions, and I hope they may be helpful. 
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ROMANCE IS NOT DEAD 


There is hardly a person who is not 
affected by the romantic. This con- 
dition may be a personal experience, 
or the sensation produced when one 
is amid romance. There are many 
factors which might largely influence 
the latter condition. 

None will doubt that great ro- 
mance can be scintillated by the mere 
appearance of a house in which one 
lives, or the winding path through 
the garden to its door. 

When one plans to build a house 
there is always that bit of dreaming 
inspired by a desire to have a niche 
here, or a terrace there, all with the 
hope of striking a warm note in those 
who will see it every day, and in those 
who come to visit. Let us call these 
studied effects of charm, the romance 
of architecture. Some types of archi- 
tecture are more romantic than 
others, and we are assuming this 
quality to be a good thing, and more 
to be desired than the naked practical 
building, which for the want of fur- 
ther design might have been charm- 
ing too. We are wondering if much 
of this desired charm and romance 
has not been neglected in'the so-called 
modern style. 

Today, as a result of poor planning 
and much meaningless design, a more 
functional architecture is being 
studied. Anything in its incipiency 
must be practical and deal only with 
necessary fundamentals. The ro- 
mance of the creation must come 
later. Modern architecture, we feel, 
is still dealing with the fundamentals 
and any romance it is capable of pro- 
ducing has yet to come. Indeed, some 
of us wonder if it is capable of pro- 
ducing a romance as mellow and 
genuine as some which has gone be- 
fore. Some reader might say Wright’s 
“Falling Water” house is full of ro- 
mance. To.be sure, but that is far the 
exception, and not to be reproduced 
by the average home owner. 

As one stands on top of the hill 
overlooking a certain New England 
town, there comes an indescribable 
joy as the church spires and lovely 
old homes settle into the landscape 
under a crimson sky. Yes, it is the 
creation of a past era, but it drives up 
in one that vibrant feeling, like the 
din of cymbals and the roll of drums 


in some Wagnerian opera. The thing 
which magnetizes us to this panorama 
is the romance which seethes from it. 
This little New England town is just 
one of many such places. Who can 
roam through Charleston, Williams- 
burg, or Natchez without being 
warmed by their weathered charm! 
Can you expect the same feeling from 
some of our recent housing develop- 
ments done in the modern manner! 
Let us call this architecture found in 
New England and the South, our 
own native American architecture. 
Although it was inspired by the land 
from which the settlers came, never- 
theless, we contend it to be native be- 
cause it went hand in hand with the 
development of America. We might 
mention here that this architecture, 
especially in New England, was the 
epitome of functionalism in its day 
(a la Gropius). 

Let us return to any one of these 
native places and imagine we are able 
to replace each house with a modern 
house, each church and public build- 
ing with a flat-roofed, undecorated, 
functional building. Now as we look 
at the town, we see the many flat 
roofs, the dominance of form, form, 
just form, and an occasional stylized 
tower. One might still stand and 
gaze, but it will be because of a tech- 
nical analysis—its charm is doubtful. 

After every day’s work, and life’s 
work too, we all seek that which con- 
trasts itself with the practical and ex- 
acting responsibilities we have just 
left, and turn to a diverting, relaxing, 
and romantic atmosphere. Should you 
question this, read the life of any 
great personality, and also explain to 
yourself why there are beautiful coun- 
try estates, and exhilarating holiday 
places. An Irish maid remarked dur- 
ing a conversation ‘that- she wished 
after her day’s work she could go 
home to a little house with a gate, 
and blue window boxes. The desire 
for a romantic atmosphere exists in 
every walk of life. We want a practi- 
cal, step-saving house, but can a 
whole town of modern houses ever 
offer the lift we get from that town 
seen from the hill? 

Unfortunately, too many of us 
have lived far-removed from tradi- 
tional America. More unfortunate, 
only a small number have bothered to 
visit our early buildings or come to 
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appreciate them. Therein exists much 
of the intolerance. 

Some of us feel that if our own na- 
tive American architecture was func- 
tional once, it is capable of remaining 
so up to the present day—if only our 
architects had bothered to keep it up 
to date, rather than drop it for some- 
thing foreign to our soil and force the 
new into character. The early archi- 
tecture in America when reproduced 
today is greatly condemned. Much of 
our modern architecture has been de- 
veloped by people who have come 
bearing a new gift, and who have 
never lived with, or enjoyed a certain 
heritage and understanding of the 
tradition, environment, and culture 
which brought about that which they 
condemn. It is impossible to take any 
naturally evolved system and trans- 
plant it with a new and different or- 
der, and hope for success. We want 
more than just practical houses. We 
want a domestic architecture which 
expresses our peoples, our personality, 
our ideas, and our culture. If we are 
behind in architecture, let us naturally 
and normally work to the top. No 
problem was ever solved by skipping 
the intermediate steps. Let those who 
have something new and different 


, develop it, but at the same time re- 


spect the possibilities for a contempo- 
rary architecture developed from our 
native expression. 

Many of our practising architects 
are not able to give us a purely mod- 
ern American architecture, because 
they reflect the culture, tradition, and 
training of another corner from 
which they come. That is well and 
good and we must have new ideas, 
but why have so many native Amer- 
ican architects forsaken their own, 
and blindly accepted a domestic ex- 
pression which is a trial and error 
method for them. If we must learn 
the “new” to keep in business, let us 
also remember our own language of 
architecture. 

When modern architecture can 
give us functionalism, PLUS the 
charm of an early American house, 
or a rural English country house, we 
live again. If modern architecture 38 
capable of achieving this, we have no 
brief. If not, let us still be functional 
and modern, but at the same time 
develop our own native architecture. 

PAUL PIPPIN 


PENCIL BOTS 






























Who's to Blame 
FOR DAMP BASEMENTS 


ARCHITECTS? CONTRACTORS? SUB-CONTRACTORS? ACT OF PROVIDENCE? 


@ Whom shall we blame for so many damp basements? The architect who specifies 
an inefficient waterproofing material or fails to specify any? The general con- 
) tractor or concrete contractor? Or is it providence? Let’s don’t blame anyone. 


Our interest, and yours as an architect, is to prevent damp basements in the future, 
not to place the blame. It is quiet evident that oldtime specifications for basements 
are not enough. If they were, countless homes and business and industrial build- 
ings wouldn’t have damp basements today. Consequently our interest is in— 


HOW TO PREVENT DAMP BASEMENTS. The specification of Medusa Waterproofing— 
; Medusa Waterproofed Gray Portland Cement or if not available, Medusa Concentrated 
Waterproofing Paste or Waterproofing Powder—to be used in all concrete and mortar 
and as a plaster coat, prevents damp basements. These waterproofings line the pores of 
the concrete or mortar with a waterproofing material that repels all water at the 
| surface. Medusa Waterproofed concrete and mortar are used like ordinary concrete 
and mortar and their cost is only slightly more than unwaterproofed materials. 
Owners are glad to pay this slight difference for the protection of permanently 
waterproofed basements and walls. Send the coupon below for a copy of the 
book, “How To Make Good Waterproofed Concrete.” 
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4 v \ MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 





1004 Midland Bidg., Dept. B © Cleveland, Obio 
Medusa Products are also made in Canada by Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the book “How To Make 
Medusa Products Company of Canada, Ltd., Paris, Ont. Good Waterproofed Concrete. ~ 
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SQUARE PEGS 

A thing of beauty is a joy as long as 
it looks well in its place. Yes, a vase, 
a statue, a building may be so hand- 
somely proportioned, may have such 
grace and rhythm of line and richness 
of color that no matter where it is or 
under what conditions it is seen it will 
give pleasure to those who look at it. 
But the less harmonious its surround- 
ings, the less complete is the pleasure 
and satisfaction it gives. 

This need for harmony is a fact 
which I think needs more to be con- 
sidered by our architects who are 
building now. Again and again I have 
been saddened by seeing a quiet street 
of lovely old Georgian houses noisily 
invaded by an aggressive “modern” 
house of hard, raw concrete. The 
new building here is blatant, ill- 
mannered. It forces itself unwanted 
into a landscape in which it does not 
fit. Its rudeness offends the eye, and 
it is therefore ugly—even though a 
street of these new houses might be 
in itself beautiful. The architect of 
this new house has not only destroyed 
some of the beauty that the neighbor- 
hood once had, but he has put his 
own building at a disadvantage. It 
can never be a member of the group, 
will always be an intruder, and be- 
cause it is unharmonious, its resale 
value will be lessened. 

Now please don’t misunderstand 
me. Don’t think that I would rule 
houses designed in the contemporary 
manner out of Georgian neighbor- 
hoods, or that I think all “modern” 
houses are of ugly, hard concrete. No, 
I would not say this. But I do say that 
an architect should not design his 
building as though it were to stand 
alone on an island, but should design 
it in sympathy with the surroundings. 
For me a new building of vigorous 
and fresh design, if it harmonizes 
with its surroundings, is a successful 
expression of our own times and truly 
a thing of beauty. 

JOHN W. MC HUGH 
University of Notre Dame 


CHARACTER FIRST 


Two desires seem to be préedom- 
inantly current in contemporary ar- 
chitecture; to be modern and to have 
the exterior express the interior. 
There is nothing wrong with either 
of these in itself because we are by 
instinct modern and frank. But both 
of these principles of design should be 
' secondary to the primary considera- 
tion, character. 


All styles have in certain instances 
effectually concealed the true char- 
acter of a building; witness, by way 
of local example, the old “Herald” 
building. All styles can also reveal 
character, as is proved again locally 
by the old and the new buildings for 
Tiffany and Company, both of 
which indicate the function of the 
structure as a whole and the spirit of 
its occupancy. This is the factor of 
paramount importance, that it is the 
use and nature of the building as a 
whole that must be demonstrated if 
the design is to be “in character.” 

The forms and materials of today 
are so flexible that it should be pos- 
sible with them to secure any char- 
acter, Yet such is often not the case 
for, I believe, the reason that too 
often this consideration does not come 
first in the mind of the architect. He 
is too anxious to be “modern” and 
“functional.” Many buildings, as a 
result, do not show their real char- 
acters at all, however obvious it may 
be that they were constructed re- 
cently, and precisely where their 
washrooms are located. 


At present many country houses 
evince this fault and look like sana- 
toria or machines for living instead of 
gracious private domiciles for the 
complex, emotional people we all are. 
In spite of endless expanses of plate 
glass supposed to let house and land- 
scape flow into each other, so many 
of these houses show merely a spirit 
of efficiency; they seem to have been 
born of the laboratory or the factory 
and look cheap and tawdry. Lacking 
grace of proportion and the serene in- 
evitableness of mien that comes from 
expression of a building’s basic pur- 
pose, they have no harmony with 
their surroundings and indeed no 
place among them—and all because 
the architect lost sight of the prime 
essential of fundamental character as 
a whole in his preoccupation with 
secondary things. 

With the myriad means ready to 
our hand, there is no excuse for pro- 
ducing anything “out of character.” 
Might not architect and critic alike 
think more of this? 

GEORGE SCHLEY STILLMAN 
Columbia University 


METROPOLITAN MALADY 


Most large cities which I have visited 
in the United States and Europe are 
suffering today from traffic conges- 
tion. This means that some sort of 
overhead street system to avoid bottle- 
necks must be devised. However, 
when overhead streets are installed, 
owners complain that the value of the 
property declines. This can mean only 
one thing; our buildings are not de- 
signed to meet the new conditions 
imposed by the automobile. We must 
have buildings which provide parking 
facilities, will work with a modern 
street system, and also meet all the 
conditions we impose at present. 
Ideal city layouts have been worked 
out by many architects and designers. 
The big factor that stands in the way 
of putting these ideal layouts into ef- 
fect is the fact that under present 
conditions cities grow from towns and 
it is difficult to tell at first how large 
they will become. In general, when 
we attack the problem of re-planning 
our cities, we will meet two different 
conditions: First, we should do the 
best we can to determine the com- 
munity’s prospective growth, take 
cognizance of the present situation, 
and evolve an ultimate city plan; 
then, every time a new building is 
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erected, it should be made to conform 
to this master plan. Second, in the 
case of small towns, where there are 
few costly buildings, experts should 
lay the city out with extreme care, 
providing for unlimited expansion. 
All this discussion about traffic has 
what bearing on architecture? It 
means that the modern movement in 
architecture is not only an esthetic 
preference but a practical necessity. 
The form will develop naturally from 
new uses and materials. Modern ar- 
chitecture does not mean a building 
merely shorn of decoration. It means 
the building of fine cities with recrea- 
tional areas, broad streets, decent 
working conditions, and respectable 
dwellings for everyone. The best way 
to accomplish a significant change is 
to go to the people. We must place 
before the public the case of Modern 
Architecture and city planning by 
means of the radio, the periodical, the 
book, and the exhibition. Our people 
have demanded freedom, democracy, 
emancipation, sanitation, and stand- 
ardization—let them be taught also to 
understand and demand the best in 
architecture. 
CARLETON WINSLOW, JR- 
University of Southern California — 





JOLSHADE SC 


HIS OFFICE PERFECTLY! 


e A typical KOOLSHADE case history . . . showing lowered 
cost of Air-Conditioning equipment . . . less operating expense 


Problem: to maintain cool temperatures in the top-floor offices 
of the Pioneer Linen Supply Co., having moderate areas of bare 
glass windows exposed to both south and west sun. 


Engineering Calculations: figured with bare glass, the cooling load was found 
by the engineers to be about 4% tons. But by figuring the job with 
KOOLSHADE Sun Screen, the design load was actually cut to 3 tons, because 
KOOLSHADE kept out sun heat. 


Actual savings and performance with KOOLSHADE: a 3-ton air-cooling unit 
was therefore installed and not only proved ample even during the hottest 
weather but maintained temperature within a 2 deg. range in all offices 
without special zoning control. Naturally daily operating costs were 
sharply reduced, for it is much cheaper to keep the heat out than to cool 

it! At the same time office workers enjoyed improved light conditions 
due to relief from harsh sunglare. 

¢ Most important: KOOLSHADE provides AUTOMATIC sun protection . . . always in 
position when needed . . . requiring no adjustment or setting . . . not subject to the uncer- 


tainties of the human element. Consequently engineers may feel assurance that with 
KOOLSHADE Sun Screen, one more troublesome condition is brought under control. 


f; Snotl seo = === * 
we" WOGLSHADE 
It’s cooler in the shade! SU Le SC R EE Ni 


*Trade Mark... Property of Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, Borg-Warner Corporation 
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IS ARCHITECTURE A FINE ART? 


Architecture has always been grouped 
along with painting and sculpture, 
poetry and music as one of the fine 
arts and has always been taught in 
that category. But is it, or rather 
should it be, a fine art now? 

A fine art, to my way of thinking, 
is an art appealing primarily to the 
emotions. Music does this. It gives 
emotional and intellectual pleasure 
solely. To attempt to do otherwise is 
to produce Hindemath’s “‘useful 
music” and its sterile counterparts. 
Poetry, through the use of words, is 
able to carry a certain thought over 
to the hearer, but its appeal is still 
mainly to the senses—the combina- 
tions and the melodies of the words. 
Painting and sculpture contain useful 
and emotional elements so balanced 
that the useful sometimes overweighs 
the emotional as in decoration and 
then again the emotional - predom- 
inates as in an easel painting or a 
decorative fountain. Architecture, 
emotionally, is a logical outgrowth of 
sculpture in that it is a harmonious 
arrangement of masses and volumes 
—that is zsthetically satisfying. But, 
whereas emotion and utility were 


more or less balanced in sculpture, 
there is in architecture that element 
which brings utility to the fore—the 
fact that it is to be lived in, to be 
used by people in their daily needs. 
This is the dividing line between a 
fine and a utilitarian art and makes 
architecture as predominantly a util- 
itarian art as music is a fine art. 

All this may seem a mere quibbling 
over terms. But it is more than that. 
It signifies our whole approach to de- 
sign. We become obsessed with the 
idea of a fine art—an emotional ap- 
peal for architecture—and, especially 
in teaching and study, have a tend- 
ency to forget its essentially utilitarian 
nature. This, perhaps, was all right 
when architects were concerned with 
palaces and monuments, mausoleums 
and tombs, but now, as we should be 
concerned with opposite things—the 
many and the living rather than the 
few and the dead—we should let the 
utilitarian aspect predominate both in 
teaching and practice, not forgetting 
the creation of beauty but remember- 
ing the creation of usefulness. 

J. STARKE HAMILTON, JR. 
Georgia Tech 


OUR DEBT TO STRUCTURE 


In every age, architectural style has 
been determined more by construc- 
tion and materials than by esthetic 
considerations. Always, triumphs of 
the zxsthetic have followed, or have 
become possible only by the earlier 
development of a structural system. 

The architecture of the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Mayans was 
great because they realized and ac- 
cepted the limitations of their mate- 
rial, stone. It was, primarily, the 
shortness of spans obtainable with 
stone that produced the column- 
forested and awe-inspiring halls of 
the Egyptian temples, and the noble 
austerity of the Greek structures. 
The construction, because it was de- 
rived logically from the nature of the 
material, produced a visual effect 
at once assuring and satisfying. 

Structural genius, combined with 
the light weight of Italian travertine, 
explains largely the development and 
use of the arch by the Romans. 
Greater distances were spanned, the 
plan opened, and an esthetic effect 
was achieved; the effect of spacious- 
ness and grandeur., 


Again, in the middle ages, the dis- 
covery of a new structural principle 
made possible the mystic loftiness of 
the great cathedrals. It also gave 
powerful impetus to the art of stained 
glass. 

The use of steel and modern rein- 
forced concrete has increased the pos- 
sibilities for structural design by a 
greater margin than any structural 
development since the invention of 
the arch. A lasting expression of the 
new construction has yet to be found. 
Industry and transportation have 
given the modern architect almost 
unlimited latitude in ‘the choice of 
structure and materials. It is his duty 
to employ these facilities in the crea- 
tion of an architecture that is as dis- 
tinctly ours as the architecture of the 
Acropolis was the Greeks’. 

With modern construction, the 
architect’s greatest limitations are sel- 
dom physical, but are rather, the re- 
quirements of his. client. Let him 
impose one more limitation upon him- 
self—his conscience. 

ALLEN R. KRAMER 
Cornell University 
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ANTI-ROCOCO 


Unfortunately, things happen very 
fast in this era. Modern architecture 
is prone to go rococo before it gets far 
enough along to set a solid foundation 
for the architecture of the ages to 
come. Flamboyants and rococos are as 
inevitable as war. Pro-simplicity 
movements only retard the full blast 
of stylistic degenerations. 

This is a plea against rococo, not 
against all ornament. Nature is man’s 
best model; and Nature makes use of 
ornament. Visualize a bright morn- 
ing in late spring. The shadow of an 
elm tree ripples over the blue-green 
grass, and over a fiat, vertical rock 
with slight horizontal corrugations. 
The shaded portion of the corruga- 
tions is a multitude of natural cymas. 
The sparkling silver and gold, round 
sun spots are dentils; and the shad- 
ows of the leaves and branches are the 
rhythmical accents behind the dentils 
and filets of a natural cornice .. . 
natural beauty . . . functional and 
ornamental. 

Ornament is necessary. But it does 
not have to be applied. It can be an 
integral part of function through in- 
telligent planning, through intelligent 
massing. If people were led to appre- 
ciate the abstract beauty of functional 
ornament, and functional ornaments 
were used with care, their reaction to 
the severeness of modern design 
would be retarded. Then, a great 
deal more would be accomplished 
through experimentation with our 
rich inheritance of simple beauty and 
functionalism. 

For centuries Vignola’s handbook 
was the architect’s Bible. Let’s de- 
velop a new tradition, unwritten, flex- 
ible, universal. A tradition that shall 
be based on functionalism, simplicity, 
purity, and broadmindedness. A tra- 
dition based on Nature. A tradition 
based on man. Nature and man... 
one and inseparable. 

JORGE GONZALEZ-REYNA 
The University of Texas 


Eprror’s Note—The foregoing let- 
ters from students in American archi- 
tectural schools are commended to 
readers as indicative of trends in the 
thinking of the serious-minded young 
men who are to be the architects of 
tomorrow. It should be every archi- 
tect’s concern to keep in touch with 
the thoughts of youth, both for their 
sakes and his own. The material 1s 
gathered each month by Paul Pippin, 
of Columbia University. 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


STATE SOCIETY 
FORMED IN BOSTON 


On January 23rd and for the first 
time in this Commonwealth we had 
cogent reasons for believing that our 
Sleeping Beauty is about to regain 
consciousness. 

Let the news be heralded far be- 
yond these borders that upon the 
aforesaid date there was formed the 
Massachusetts State Society of Archi- 
tects, an independent Statewide or- 
ganization, alert, uninhibited, real- 
istic, and for the common good of 
every one of us whose livelihood de- 
pends on the profession of Architec- 
ture. From its by-laws we read that 
its purposes shall be to stimulate and 
encourage continual improvement 
within the profession, to cooperate 
with other professions, to promote 
and participate in matters of general 
public welfare, and represent and act 
for the architectural profession in the 
State. 

Practicing architects and experi- 
enced architectural men of all descrip- 
tions are eligible for full membership. 
Younger men may become associate 
members. Being a comprehensive or- 
ganization it is articulated for work- 
ing purposes by division into nine dis- 
tricts, each one contributing to the 
directorate. These are the officers for 
1941: 

President — John T. Whitmore, 
Boston; vice president — Otto 
Hermes, West Springfield; secretary 
—George H. Burr, Boston; and 
treasurer—Samuel T. Dubitsky, Fall 
River. 

The directors and their districts 
are as follows: Pittsfield — 
J. R. Hampson; Springfield—Harry 
M. Seabury; Bernhard Dirks 
(Greenfield) ; Worcester—C ornelius 
W. Buckley; Robert Allen Cook 
(Milford); Fall River—Israel T. 
Almy; The Cape—Lloyd M. Hen- 
drick (Pocasset); Brockton— 
S. Tyson Haldeman; Hingham — 
W. Bradford Sprout, Jr.; Boston— 
Charles G. Loring, Richard Shaw, 
and Leon Keach; Lawrence, unre- 
ported when these notes were written. 
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One hundred and twenty charter 
members witnessed the launching and 
now, a few days afterwards, eighty 
more applications for membership 
have been received. To put it mildly, 
trade is brisk and enthusiasm high. 
The first main business of the State 
Association will be to further passage 
of a registration law, one step in the 
long process of putting a floor under 
professional standards and applying 
the concentrated weight of a truly 
representative organization where it 
will do the most good. 


Let all architectural employes real- 
ize that good wages and continuous 
employment, in the private offices 
most of us prefer, cannot be achieved 
by edict, mandate or thaumaturgy. 
They are but the by-products of good 
business, and although the national 
economy may bat us about at will 
there are many anti-professional in- 
fluences known to be vulnerable 
through unified attack. Here, then, is 
an opportunity for all good men to 
lend their force towards bettering 
their fortunes. Secretary of the State 
Association is G. H. Burr, 88 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 

On February 6th at the Boston 
Architectural Club, and to the ac- 
companiment of beer and sandwiches, 
there was a discussion of summer 
sketches by Waillam James of the 
Museum of Fine Arts School. The 
critic cautioned against under-doing 
our third dimension in painting, and 
bespoke effort towards apportioning 
the relatively narrow range of pig- 
ments as accurately as possible when 
we try to record the full gamut of 
tonal values in nature. 

Bert Buffey then whipped out his 
trusty stereopticon and obliged with 
a series of Canadian impressions 
which carried us back a ways into 
happy days of the Model T and 
three- or four-piece bathing suits; 
only the eternal hills showed them- 
selves as immune to constant improve- 
ment. In the half-light of Bert’s 
rendition dark figures skulked about 
the keg. 

At the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects’ excellent meeting on February 
4th Mayor Tobin and William Stan- 
ley Parker outlined a solution for 
Boston’s serious traffic problem, 
through the building of arterial 
highways, both at grade and on high. 
For onte everyone concerned seems 
to be in agreement on details of the 
remedy, so it now devolves upon the 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


The Royal Gold Medal for 1941 has 
been awarded by King George to 
Frank Lloyd Wright, on recom- 
mendation of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. In an announce- 
ment of this honor the R.1.B.A. 
Journal stated in its issue of January 
13, “As a pioneer of modern archi- 
tecture his buildings and the ideas un- 
derlying his work have had an incal- 
culable influence on architectural 
thought and practice throughout the 
world ... He developed and extended 
the line of American modernism, 
which originated with H. H. Rich- 
ardson and his own master, Louts 
Sullivan.” 


A NEW CONTRIBUTOR 


Readers of these columns will note a 
new contributor to the gossip section 
this month in the person of Frank E. 
Dopp of Canal Zone, who was in- 
spired to send along news of the do- 
ings among architects down that way. 
Since he chose to head his column 
Panama Panorama, we have awarded 
him the nom de guerre (as Don Graf 
might say) of Panama Pete. We hope 
he will write often and that many 
readers will thus be apprised of the 
whereabouts and activities of erst- 
while associates who have migrated to 
the tropics. Incidentally, the invitation 
is still open, for correspondents in 
cities all over the country who can 
write interestingly and informatively 
about their architectural entourage to 
send in notes for this section. Why 
don’t we hear from Indianapolis, for 
example, or St. Paul, or Dallas? The 
offer of ten smackers for each letter 
printed still stands. 








This is a reproduction of Haskelite Oak Block 


BUT There Is a Block Floor 


that Won’t Warp, Buckle or Cup 


® Yes, there is a wood block flooring that is practically inert to the 
humidity changes that play such hob with ordinary block floors. So, if 
you've been compromising on your specifications because of past sad 
experiences with block ... if you're specifying composition or other less 
desirable flooring no matter how loudly design or purpose cry out for 
wood block ... Haskelite deserves your immediate investigation. 

Here are the facts: In breaking from tradition, and producing a block 
compounded of three inseparably bonded veneers, Haskelite has been 
spectacularly successful in eliminating the shortcomings found in solid 
wood flooring. Even when subjected to abnormal moisture conditions, 
the cross-grained plies cancel out the natural tendency to expand or 
shrink. Warping or buckling are eliminated, shrinkage cracks are a 
thing of the past. When laid in accordance with Haskelite instructions 
floors can safely be laid in asphalt cement directly over concrete slabs 
in contact with or below grade...or over green concrete. Expansion 
joints are unnecessary, even over large areas. 

In short, there’ll be no kick-back headaches and no post-installation 
worries with this “successor to solid wood floors.” 


For full details, consult Sweets, Sec. 11, Catalog No. 84. Free samples, 
technical data, etc., sent on request. 


> > > > »> Eyes Right for More Facts on Haskelite> > > > > 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Dept. A413, Flooring Division 
208 W. Washington St. Chicago, Illinois 
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citizenry to prod their legislators into 
action. The BSA voted to participate 
in the prodding. As much as we hate 
to think of Atlantic Avenue being 
disrupted again, it would be worth 
something to get the trucks up over- 
head and out of harm’s way. 

A bit of old but interesting news 
has just reached me via express snail, 
for it seems that Harry Wijk found 
last spring in Scandanavia something 
less than pleasant and had to take the 
Trans-Siberian back to Boston. He 
wore out three clothes pins and used 
four cans of insecticide on the trip. 

You can’t always tell what orig- 
inated with Joe Miller, but one or- 
chitectural man has nicknamed _ his 
newborn Weatherstrip, same having 
kept him out of the draft. 


LEON KEACH 


PANAMA PANORAMA 


A fellow isn’t on the Isthmus long 
before he becomes aware of the 
Architects’ Disorganization—a group 
of Panamanian and Canal Zone ar- 
chitects who gather when the spirit 
moves them for an evening of con- 
viviality. This group is sometimes 
dignified by the name, “Club de 
Arquitectos,” but the former is more 
appropriate to the casual mood that 
pervades. For instance, there is no 
established day for meeting; there 
ate no dues nor initiation fees, which 
we think is just dandy; also there are 
no officers, although Rogelio Navarro 
(graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia) is ring leader par excellence. 

About once a month—not too long 
after pay day—we usually get to- 
gether for a bit of elbow-bending 
followed by an excellent dinner at the 
swank Union Club. Usually “Major” 
Morrow or Jack Buechele of the 
Zone acts as master of ceremony. 
Dinner is followed by some frivolous 
or more serious business. Sometimes 
we are amazed by the remarkable 
feats of legerdemain rendered by Bob 
Minkus, of Chicago, who is a past 
master of the Old Army Game, 
among other things. What he can do 
with a deck of cards is nobody’s busi- 
ness. 

New faces appear at each gather- 
ing at the bar. At a recent meeting 
we were pleased to welcome Thoron 
Groves, A.I.A., of St. Louis, who 
enjoys the distinction of being the 
only architect in Col. Larkin’s gang 
entrusted with the new set of locks. 
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He acts as coordinator and who 1s 
more qualified to act in such a capac- 
ity than the experienced architect? 
The main interest of the Club de 
Arguitectos right now is the build- 
ing of a representative float to appear 
in the parade of the forthcoming 
Mardi Gras. This year a super-colos- 
sal carnival is planned to make up 
for the teeny-weeny one of last year 
which was unofficial because of the 
recent death of President Boyd. 

The architects’ float will be dom- 
inated at the rear by a large comic 
figure of an architect at his drafting 
board with his inspired design in front. 
As typical tropical houses here are 
constructed on stilts to secure better 
air circulation, the architect’s design 
represents a modern house on stilts. 
However, in lieu of the usual struc- 
tural stilts there will be shapely 
feminine limbs forming the visible 
support, which we anticipate will have 
its appeal to 100% of the masculine 
spectators. 

There is no sign of depression on 
the building scene here, nor has there 
been, that can be remembered. There 
was a time, several years ago, when 
Uncle Sam was feeling very poor and 
cut people’s salaries in the Zone. But 
later he felt differently about it and 
restored them to their fair level. In 
Panama, generally, there has been a 
real building boom which has acceler- 
ated during the last few years because 
of the increased activity in the Zone. 


Before anyone rushes to the nearest 
travel agent for passage on the Grace 
Line, 'd better add right now that 
Uncle Sam is amply supplied with 
architectural talent in the Zone, hav- 
ing imported many new pencil pushers 
during the past year. In Panama the 
slack is being taken up by recent 
Panamanian graduates of architec- 
tural schools in the States. One of the 
most promising of these younger men 
of the profession is Guillermo ( Bill to 
you) De Roux, recent graduate of 
the University of Virginia, now en- 
gaged as an architect in the govern- 
mental bureau of Panama. His first 
commission is the design of a large, 
modern hotel to be erected in Boquete 
by the Republic of Panama to’ pro- 
vide de luxe accommodations for va- 
Cationers to the cool heights of the 
Chiriqui province, which is near the 
Costa Rican border. This spot is be- 
coming more and more a favorite 
resort with Canal Zoners and Pana- 
manians alike. There is relief from 
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Get ar Entirely New Slant on 
Plank — Look Into HASKELITE 


@ Like the block described on the opposite page, Haskelite Plank is 
unaffected by constant ups and downs of temperature and humidity. 
And its low installed cost makes its use practicable even in many inte- 
riors where the cost of fine plank floors previously ruled out their use. 
Haskelite Plank, for example, eliminates the need for wood subfloors 
when laid over concrete floors and saves the usual expense and labor 
involved in preparing the base with sleepers, fill, etc. Over wood sub- 
floors, it is laid by blind nailing or in asphalt cement. 

Available in selected oak with a penetrated finish that holds down 
maintenance expense ... finished in medium or dark with or without plug 
effects ... backed by a two year guarantee... Haskelite is plank you can 
recommend without reserve wherever this type of floor is indicated. 


< <« <« << =< See Opposite Page for Details on Block € <€« <€« <€« < 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Dept. A413, Flooring Division 
208 W. Washington St. — Illinois 
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Left: Reproduction of ad from an 
Gawd publication dated 
July, 1905 


: Photo of Present-day 
| ne 1S pie Controlens 
Installation 


Broadcasting sadio of Station KNX, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Architect: William Lescaze, N.Y.C. 


BACK IN 1905—Holophane was a consistent user of the advertising 
columns of the leading architectural periodicals of that time. The pass- 
ing years have crowded the above “useful and artistic” design into obso- 
lescence. But the same sound lighting principles which justified the use 
of Holophane units by the architectural profession still persevere . . 


FOR TWO GENERATIONS—since 1898—Holophane has contributed 
to lighting progress with products of scientific design and precision 
manufacture . . . Because the basic structural material of this equipment 
is imperishable crystal prismatic glass, these units are impervious to ordi- 
nary depreciation from time and use. The ultimate application of 
Holophane equipment is a result of the sound experienced counsel which 
has always been at the service of the architect and engineer. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ADAPTABILITY of Holophane equipment is 
engendered by its ability to become an integral part of the interior 
design . . . “In-Bilt” lighting was first made available by Holophane 
through its CONTROLENSES. No single development in recent 
lighting history has been of comparable significance. ‘‘In-Bilt’’ 
CONTROLENSES, for incandescent and fluorescent lamps, have been 
adopted in practically all fields of construction. Outstanding among 
these are Broadcasting Studios, Department Stores, Public Edifices, Air- 
ports, Hospitals, Schools and Recreational Institutes. It is significant 
that these are all essentially “Architects’ Jobs.” 


MEET CHANGING TRENDS—Holophane will continue to design 
and manufacture controlled scientific lighting equipment . . . And offers 
the architectural profession every cooperation available through its de- 
sign and engineering departments. 
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the tropical heat, one may enjoy the 
novelty of sleeping under blankets, 
wearing heavy coats in the evening, 
hovering near fireplaces, eating fresh 
strawberries, and other “fruits of 
more temperate climes.” 

When the paving of the Pan 
American Highway is extended to 
the north, Chiriqui will enjoy even 
greater popularity. Even now many 
people drive during the dry season 
to David, Capital of the Chiriqui 
province and third largest city of 
Panama. From David (pronounced 
dah-veed’) one takes a mountain rail- 
way train to high-up Boquete, passing 
the while through coffee plantations 
where some of the world’s finest cof- 
fee is grown. This coffee is often 
blended with inferior coffees to im- 
prove their quality. Well, anyway, 
you can see that it’s a smart idea for 
the Republic to put up a swanky new 
hotel and to entrust the talented De 
Roux with its design! 

Oh, yes, the Office Engineering 
Division of the Canal, thickly popu- 
lated with architects and engineers, 
held its annual brawl on Valentine’s 
Day. About three hundred came out 
to the Panama Golf Club and had 
themselves “a time.” It was a grand 
night for it—cool and balmy with a 
tropical moon — you know, you’ve 
been to the movies. Hasta luego! 


PANAMA PETE 


MILLES EXHIBITION 
IN NEW YORK 


What is described as the most com- 
prehensive exhibition of the work of 
Carl Milles, the Swedish sculptor, 
ever to be held in New York will be 
opened at the Orrefors Gallery, 5 
East 57th Street, on March 10, for 
five weeks. 

This is one of a series of Milles 
one-man shows which started at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art last No- 
vember and has been current during 
February at the Institute of Modern 
Art in Boston. From the Orrefors 
Gallery, the show will go to the Art 
Institute of Chicago for the summer 
and then probably to a series of west- 
ern museums during the next winter. 

The collection comprises about 
thirty sculptures in bronze, wood, and 
stone. In addition, plaster models of 
a number of fountain projects and a 
selection of pen sketches are included. 
A color film of Milles’ American 
fountains at play will be shown. 
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EAGLE A ANUE 


Pye sy (suPper BONDED) 


sets ag new 


WORLD STANDARD 
for DRAWING PENCILS 


When leading architects, engineers and artists 
throughout the country turn to TURQUOISE ... 
when federal, state and industrial drafting depart- 
ments adopt it with acclaim, we feel justified in 
proclaiming Eagle “Chemi-Sealed” TURQUOISE 
the new World Standard for drawing pencils. Its 
success comes from superiorities so marked as to be 
instantly apparent to critical users. Their findings 
confirm the basic improvements built in by our 
research scientists. Here are the facts: 


Each of the 17 TURQUOISE grades is made from a separate basic formula of graphite . CS 
and clay, spaced as uniformly as the markings on your rule, and held to precision a 
standards by constant laboratory control. TURQUOISE gives you exactly the line you 
want from every pencil every time. 


By Eagle’s patented super bonding process, ““Chemi-Sealed” TURQUOISE lead and wood 
are inseparably bonded to combine their strength against point breakage. TURQUOISE 
stands up under heavy pressure, saving interruptions and excessive resharpening. 


The rare waxes which lubricate every particle of TURQUOISE graphite are sealed in the FOR DRAFTSMEN’S 
lead by an impervious coating which is part of the super bonding process. There. is no LEAD HOLDERS 
seepage of wax into the wood from aging or climatic conditions to alter the original Feu can Sohne 



















TURQUOISE 
perfection of smoothness and grading. bear strength, 

quality in Eagle 

TURQUOISE 

iniformly fine-textured leads. TURQUOISE makes knife-edge lines so dense and even _ in ome diameter to 

‘hat you get sharp blue prints or black prints direct from your uninked pencil tracings. /## 4// standard 


smoothness and 
| i Drawing Leads... 
holders. Grades: 


reproduction 
“uper-refined graphites selected for opacity are formed under 60 tons pressure into five inches long, 
2B to 6H. 







SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE pencil or lead. Specify the grade desired, 
mentioning this publication and the name of your regular supplier. 






EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 EAST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK i 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO ine 





POTOMAC PATTER 
The theme of the Defense Works 
Program now seems composed to the 
point of presentability. While its bas:c 
elements are defined, its variations in- 
clude harmony and discord, subtleness 
and blaring crescendos, timidity and 
daring. To the general public this 
may mean something or nothing but 
the relevancy of Housing and De- 
fense structures to our profession has 
great moment. 

Since our last report, the design 
and production section of Public 


Buildings have turned out an unparal- 
leled job. Witness the figures: approx- 
imately $41,000,000 worth of hous- 
ing was placed under contract last 
month. Considering that the average 
cost per unit house is $2,500 and the 
units consist of one- and two-story 
detached, twin, row, and quadruplex 
houses, varying in architectural char- 
acter with the locale it is possible to 
realize the vast quantity of drawings 
required. True these drawings are not 
elaborate, but they are permanent and 
thoroughly comprehensive, including 





Every man has his own clean running water —no waiting. 
Section of washroom in Norton Co. plant, Worcester. 


Group Wash Fixtures Preferred for 
Leading Manufacturing Plants 


Bradley Washfountains are 

available in precast marble 

or stone, porcelain enamel 
and stainless steel. 





pie ok 3 


Multi-Stall Showers, five show- 
ers in one group unit. Only 
one set of piping connections 
required for all five stalls. 


ARrcHITECT S and business executives 
are largely responsible for the constant increase 
in the use of Bradley Washfountains and 
Multi-Stall Showers. 

Eight to ten persons wash simultaneously at 
a Bradley 54” diameter circular Washfountain 
—each user supplied with clean, sanitary run- 
ning water—and water consumption is reduced 
by as much as 80%. 

Bradleys cut installation and maintenance costs 
too—an 8 to 10-person Washfountain or 5-Stall 
Shower requiring but one set of piping connec- 
tions,— no more than for a one-person wash 
basin or single-stall shower. 

Washroom layout suggestions for new or 
existing buildings are included in our booklet 
“Washroom Layouts’’— write for a copy... 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2277 West 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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WASHFOUNTAINS 


and MULTI-STALL SHOWERS 
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topographical, landscape, and_ utility 
service layouts. While it may not have 
been possible, due to first considera- 
tion of cost, to give to Defense Hous- 
ing a greater essence of architectural 
quality, contract prices have been so 
favorable that future designs will no 
doubt be given that certain architec- 
tural shot-in-the-arm. 

Now that the housing designs of 
PBA are to be more reassuring, it 
appears that William “Balcony Bill” 
Lescaze’s talk before the Washington 
Chapter of the A.I.A. was in vain, 
Although his subject was announced 
as “Architecture by Architects—for a 
Change,” he spoke more or less 
extemporaneously on bureaucratic 
bungling, unfair restraint of good 
architects’ desire to help, and kindred 
finger-pointing at your poor Uncle 
Sam. Besides this plea for relief of 
American architects not in Govern- 
ment employ, and a plea for relief for 
British architects, he also reported his 
achievement in designing an _ ultra- 
modern office building for this staid 
city. The aforementioned nickname 
of “Balcony Bill” was conferred 
when a local newspaper’s columnist 
interviewed him and published a story 
on the whys and wherefores of his 
full facade four-foot balcony of brick 
and concrete overhanging a wall of 
plate glass. His answer concerned it- 
self with light and heat and air con- 
ditioning — functional, you see, and 
creditable, too. At least the owners 
thought so, for when the Building In- 
spector’s office refused to permit the 
overhang beyond the building line, 
they set the building back four feet. 
A feather in your cap, B B. 

Apparently as a novelty, somebody 
arranged to have the meeting of the 
Chapter*in the place which was once 
a night club known as the Pirate’s 
Den. While the picturesque piratical 
atmosphere was novel enough, the 
twelve-inch per person seating ar- 
rangement, the food and the temper- 
ature of the room were subject to 
serious complaint. After thirty min- 
utes in that room, most of the seventy 
attendees were stiff in the joints. My 
secretary says to stay out of those 
joints (joke). 

Resignations from Government 
service are still continuing. The most 
recent one of note concerns Roland 
B. Amateis, who left PBA to join the 
U. S. Army Engineers as Civilian 
Architect for construction of defense 
work at Trinidad. Yo-ho and a bottle 


of rum. ae 
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SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
CONSTRUCTION NEEDED 


An examination has been announced 
by the United States Civil Service 
Commission to secure superintendents 
of general construction for work in 
the national defense program. Broad 
and responsible experience is required, 
and qualified persons are urged to file 
thcir applications at the Commission’s 
W ashington office where they will be 
rated as received until December 31, 
1941. 

Chere are several grades of posi- 
tions with salaries ranging from 
$3,200 to $5,600 a year, less a 31% 
per cent retirement deduction. In 
general, the duties involve the direc- 
tion of foremen, laborers, and 
mechanics on large construction proj- 
ects. Appointees will inspect materia!s 
and workmanship to see that they 
conform to specifications and will or- 
ganize men and materials for efficient 
construction operations. 

Competitors must have had pro- 
gressive experience in the field of 
general construction. Part of this ex- 
perience must have been as superin- 
tendent on large projects involving 
excavation, reinforced concrete, steel, 
wood, and masonry, and supervision 
of three or more foremen of different 
building or construction trades. Engi- 
neering courses completed at a col- 
lege or technical institute may be sub- 
stituted for part of the general experi- 
ence. 

Further information and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Board of U. S. Civil 
Service Examiners at any first- or 
second-class post office, or from the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, 


Washington, D. C. 


FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
KEYNOTE DEFENSE 


Commemorating the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of its founding in 1866, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
this year will conduct an intensive 
campaign to stimulate country-wide 
recognition of the increased need for 
fire prevention as a contribution to 
the National Defense program. The 
anniversary program will reach its 
climax at a two-day meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
on May 27-28, when leaders in many 
fields of endeavor will emphasize the 
part that the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has played in American 
progress, 
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GARDEN DESIGN 


A competition in garden design offer- 
ing a $500 Fortieth Anniversary 
Scholarship to the Lowthorpe School 
of Landscape Architecture at Groton, 
Massachusetts, has been announced. 
The scholarship covers one year’s tui- 
tion 1941-42 at the school and is 
open to women students not more 
than 23 years old. 

Information about the Scholarship 
may be obtained from the Fortieth 
Anniversary Committee, Lowthorpe 
School, Groton, Massachusetts. The 


dead'ine for designs is June 2. 





ATLANTIC COUNTY 
SOCIETY ELECTION 


The following officers of the Atlantic 
County Society of Architects, a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Society of 
Architects, were elected at the An- 
nual Meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., 
last month. Robert A. C. Gilfillan, 
President; Charles Adams, Vice- 
President; John J. Boyce, Secretary ; 
Abraham L. Brooks, Treasurer. 

The Society, in conjunction with 
local engineers and builders, is plan- 
ning to revise the existing building 
code of Atlantic City. 
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TODAY'S 
MOST MODERN 
LIGHTING AND 
NOISE-CONTROL 
METHODS 


New J-M specification 
combining Fluorescent 
Lighting and Acoustical 
Treatment permits 


BY SPECIFYING J-M Sanacoustic 





























publishing house. This modern 
treatment cuts down strain on em- 
ployees . . . increases efficiency. 
General Contractor, Ferro Con- 
crete Construction Co. Consulting 


architects to plan more 
efficient, distinctive 
offices even for clients 


in combination with fluorescent 
lighting, architects Harry Hake 
and Harry Hake, Jr., assured 
quieter offices and more uniform, 


with restricted budgets 


O TWO FACTORS contribute more to high office 
N efficiency than correct lighting and effective 
sound control. By specifying the Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Treatment in combination with Fluor- 
escent Lighting, you give your clients the benefits 
of both for but little more than the usual cost of 
fluorescent lighting alone. 

This modern J-M ceiling construction helps you 
plan attractive, more efficient office interiors. 
Ceilings are smooth and flat because the lighting 
troffers are recessed in J-M Sanacoustic. The fluor- 
escent lighting cuts down on shadows and glare... 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


glareless light for this Cincinnati 


Engineer, O. W. Motz. 


provides unusually uniform light. Yet it actually 
gives more light for the same wattage. And be- 
cause the Sanacoustic effectively deadens nerve- 
wracking noise, offices are more efficient . . . work- 
ing conditions more pleasant and healthful. 
eo ® e 

Furthermore, this J-M ceiling construction is per- 
manent. Little if any upkeep is ever required. 
When relocation is necessary, all materials can be 
salvaged for use in the new quarters. For full 
details, write Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
Transite Acoustical Units 
Airacoustic Sheets 


Sanacoustic 
Fibracoustic 


Permacoustic 
Spongecoustic 


UM! JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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“REEAT FOR S 


A SECTION EDITED BY D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD 


The Editor of this Section, both for Kenneth Reid 
and for himself, expresses here keen appreciation 
of the many personal commendations given them 
upon the inauguration of this new Section. Also 
their thanks for the numerous congratulatory 
messages received from officials of Chapters of the 
Institute and State Associations as well as from 
individuals—architects and producers. 

More particularly, however, do we wish to grate- 
fully acknowledge similar messages accompanied 
by interesting and valuable suggestions, the sub- 
jects of which either are included in these pages, 


or will be as soon as practicable. 


It is most encouraging that this new Section has 
at once elicited not only much of the approval 


haps promulgated. Counting upon a continuance 
of like suggestions, added to the program as previ- 
ously conceived, we shall present an array of activ- 
ities from which selection may be made of those ap- 
plying to particular regions or special occasions. 

It is not necessary that these be “something new.” 
While original thoughts are always welcome, we 
believe that what the profession in each part of this 
great country wants to know about is what has been 
accomplished in other parts to earn greater public 
recognition. We wish to relay such examples for 
emulation. We will read, yes! But we will further 


appreciate being personally informed. Comments, 


which was hoped for but has already brought out 


many excellent points to be considered and per- 


suggestions or news items appropriate to this Sec- 
tion will be welcomed by: 


D.. KNICKERBACKER BOYD 


4 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“PRIVATE” ARCHITECTS DESIGNING DEFENSE BASES 


A Suggestion to Chapters and State 


Associations 


We hear so many complaints by ar- 
chitects about not being employed by 
the Government and the suggestion 
to protest so often made, that it seems 
well to pay some attention to the 
alternative idea of complimenting the 
Government when architects are em- 
ployed. This might prove a very ef- 
fective contribution toward bringing 
about the desired result. But it should 
be collectively done. We do not mean 
that criticisms should not be leveled 
at the Bureaucratic method but to 
suggest also that we should resort to 
compliments when deserved. 

ily Jacques Kahn, in his construc- 
tively critical Guest Editorial of last 
month, said “Jobs have been given 
to a few architects and we should be 
grateful, as a group, that these few 
represent high calibre in the profession 
and will justify their appointment.” 
He evidently has particularly in mind 
the Defense Bases along the Atlantic. 
For these, the following firms have 
been appointed: Voorhees, Walker, 
Foley and Smith; Shreve, Lamb and 
Harmon; Shaw, Naess and Murphy; 
and Holabird and Root. 
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As a matter of bringing about bet- 
ter public relations and a further ap- 
preciation . of architectural services 
(and perhaps the appointment of ar- 
chitects for the four other bases) we 
offer the suggestion that each Chap- 
ter of the Institute and each State 
Association write the Government 
congratulatory letters upon the ap- 
pointments already made. 

To offer possible assistance in this 
matter we print here, through the 
courtesy of Frederick G. Frost, a copy 
of his letter on this subject. 


“Major General Schley, Chief of Engineers, 
Corps of Engineers, Washington, D. C. 


My dear General Schley: 

The New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects wishes to express to 
you its approval of the method you have 
adopted in the plan and design of the re- 
cently awarded air bases along the Atlantic 
Coast. 

This method, we understand, is the selection 
of an architectural and engineering firm to 
work together in cooperation under contracts 
which, we understand, are satisfactory both to 
the government and to the firms. 

As the Defense Program advances, we sin- 
cerely hope that other branches of the govern- 
ment with similar projects will follow the 
excellent ‘example set by the Engineering 
Corps. 

Yours sincerely, 


(signed) Frepericx G. Frost, 
President.” 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 





(1) The Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, from its offices in Hart- 
ford, Conn., but obtainable from 
any of its branches throughout the 
United States, issues a very instructive 
and helpful little 8-page booklet en- 
titled Pointers for the Members of 
Building Committees. Inside of the 
cover, which resembles the blue print 
of an architect’s plan, are pages of 
text devoted to these nine pointers on 
Letting Construction Work: 

1. Select a Competent Architect. 

Select a competent architect—it is false 
economy to engage a poor one—and give 
him plenty of time to work out a design 
that meets your requirements and is with- 
in the funds available. It is much easier, 
also cheaper, to change the plans during 
the designing stage than after the con- 
tract is signed. A construction that fits 
your needs is more apt to be produced 
after a close study of all the details 
than as the result of a sudden inspiration 
or the servile copying of something con- 
structed elsewhere. 

. Make All Preliminary Decisions Promptly. 
- Complete Details Make for Lower Cost. 
- “Complimentary Bids” Valueless. 

- To Obtain Maximum Value. 

. Give Bidders Time to Prepare Estimates. 
Open Bids Publicly. 

. Dangers of Unbonded Contracts. 


WonDiun & w DW 


. Contract Bonds Eliminate Chance. 














OWENS -ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
iN SUL UX 


Gesveat Ovvices - Totevo 


bysuLtx Pronects Driston 
Lucht & Anderson, 


432 Palisade Avee, 
Cliffside Park, Ne J. 


Gentlemen: 


March 15, 1940 


The nature of many building materials does not lend them to consumer 
promotion. Insulux Glass Block, on the other hand, is a dramatic 
material that, in our opinion, will react to such promotion. The more 
that the product is understood, the more it is appreciated and used. 


With this line of reasoning, we have embarked upon a consumer campaign 

in TIME magazine and AMERICAN HOME magazine. The greater weight of our 
advertising will be in TIME, for we feel the influence of this magazine 
is broader per dollar expended in all fields of building than any other. 


advertisements in TIME. 





oe EP 


It is our belief that for any new building material to be used at its 
best, the advice and direction of an architect is essential. Proof of 
his is illustrated in the enclosed copy of the first of our series of 


It is our intention to emphasize the architect in these ads. First, be- 

cause through your guidance our product will be used correctly, and second, 
because in our four years in the building business wo have come to realize 
that the architect must play an increasingly important part if building in 
general is to be attractive and practical. 


eres 
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These ads on Insulux Glass Block will stimulate the interest in this product. 
You will find an increased demand for knowledge concerning it. If at any 
time you should like our assistance, please do not hesitate to call upon us. 


8. J. McGiveran 


> How Ave ARCH 


ADVANTAGE OF THIS & 


Very truly yours, 


Dio 


Sf TAKING 
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LAY MAGAZINES 





(1) An important glass manufactur- 
ing company, which believes in recog- 
nizing the importance of the architect 
and in proclaiming that fact publicly 
in advertising which reaches prospec- 
tive clients of our profession, ad- 
dressed a letter to all registered archi- 
tects. One of these letters has been 
sent to the editor, which is here repro- 
duced with the notations made by the 
architect recipient. These speak for 
themselves. What is the real answer? 


(2) No architect should fail to read 
and no prospective home builder fail 
to follow the advice given in the 
article entitled “Don’t Be Your Own 
Architect.” It was written by Roger 
Burlingame and first published in 
The American Mercury for June, 
1939. In the first paragraph the au- 
thor says, “I have made one resolve 
that is flat and final and will last as 
long, I hope, as I do: I shall never 
again undertake any kind of construc- 
tion without first hiring an expert.” 
The remaining five pages are full of 


humor, pathos, and sound suggestions. 
It was reprinted in The Octagon for 
August, 1939. And the officers of the 
Institute and some readers wrote let- 
ters of congratulation to the maga- 
zine and to the author. If more archi- 
tects would do likewise under similar 
circumstances, it would encourage 
editors to print other such articles. 


A Building Industry Opinion 
of the Architect 


“No construction service is so 
necessary for sound, permanent and 
economical construction, as is that 
afforded by the architect iri his plan- 
ning, designing, and supervising 
service. Such comprehensive service 
pays building ownership never-ending 
dividends upon their lifetime invest- 
ments. The utilization of architectural 
service is the real approach to sound 
construction and integrity in the con- 
struction industry.” 

Oscar A: REuM, President 

Contracting Plasterers Int. Asso. 

As printed in the official journal of 

the Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Finishers International Association. 
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NEWSPAPERS 





(1) Letters by Architects. At the 
November 1940 meeting of the New 
York Chapter, devoted to the subject 
of Public Relations, the chairman of 
that Chapter’s Committee on Public 
Information (Kenneth Reid) in an- 
nouncing the sub-division of activities 
among the 16 members of that new!y 
re-organized Committee, pointed out 
how potent a force “Letters to the 
Editors” could become. These con- 
tributions, said he, are widely read by 
the public, and the frequent appear- 
ance of architects’ names, in connec- 
tion with comments on civic affairs, 
music and the allied arts, community 
planning and on various cultural sub- 
jects as well as on matters of general 
interest would impress the readers 
with the well rounded qualities and 
public spirit of this profession. 





RADIO 





(4) Last month we spoke of the 
Southern California Program entitled 
“What, No Architect?” Another 
broadcast is now running in the same 
State. It is called “We’re Building a 
House.” The “actors” are real archi- 
tects, real clients and real builders. 
The California public will certainly 
be informed as to the advantage of 
architectural services for small homes. 
Architects will then come into their 
bwn in that speculative-builder-dom- 
inated field. Satisfied home owners 
will recommend competent architects 
to their friends and all will be pros- 
pective clients for other types of build- 
ings also. The National Broadcasting 
Company is now seeking a sponsor. 

The series starts with Architects 
Albert F. Roller and Roland Spring- 
ham, and clients Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Edwards and their three children. 
Station is KGO, San Francisco. 

In the first program the family 
points out all the shortcomings of 
their present home, and tells whiat 
they have long dreamed of for their 
new one. First a site is decided upon, 
as their architects assure them it is 
ideal for the type of architecture they 
want. And then comes much interest- 
ing discussion over the planning and 
designing of this, to them, most im- 
portant building—their home. While 
the house is being built there will be 
a second series of broadcasts. . 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 





(2) Some Documents, Articles, and 
Literature on the Services of the 
Architect. 

Here will be built up eventually a 
Bibliography of all worthwhile con- 
tributions to this vitally important 
subject — albeit most of them have 
been, in the past, prepared too much 
from the angle of the technician and 
not sufficiently popularized in their 
appeal. Merchandisers, in their own 
language, would say “the subject 
should be approached from the stand- 
point of the buyer and not that of the 
seller.” To this end appropriate docu- 
ments in language for popular con- 
sumption should be prepared and 
widely distributed in the form of bro- 
chures. 

«. One should be prepared for local use and 
national distribution to financial institu- 
tions, insurance companies, corporations 
and others, who should much more ex- 
tensively employ competent architects, 

engineers and builders and use quality 

materials. 

6. Another should be prepared for popular 
consumption by prospective home owners, 
and for distribution at Exhibitions, 
“Home Shows,” etc. 

c. Another could consist of authoritative in- 
formation on maintenance and proper 
upkeep of buildings for distribution by 
architects to owners for whom buildings 
have been satisfactorily completed under 
architectural services. 

d. Still another could show, by illustrations 
and text, examples of advertising in 

popular magazines and trade publications 
by national manufacturers of building 
materials and equipment, of how they 
advocate the employment of trained archi- 
tects in connection with all building mat- 
ters. 


(3) Documents prepared by the 
American Institute of Architects. 
“Functions of the Architect,” 
A.I.A. Document No. 186 — 
1928, subdivided as follows: 
The Building—The Architect—The 
Duties of the Architect and Owner— 
The Reasons for Employing an Ar- 
chitect—The Architect’s Charges and 
the Cost of the Work—The Selection 
of an Architect. 


b, “The American Institute of 
Architects,” Document 285 — 
1939, subdivided thus: 

In the Service of the Profession—A 
Strong Organization — Schedule of 
Minimum Charges—Books and Docu- 
ments — Committees — Housing — 
Education — Architecture and the Al- 
lied Arts — Structural Service Depart- 
ment — Public Information — Reg- 
istration Laws — State Organization. 
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c. “A Statement Concerning the 
Profession of Architecture,’ 
Document No. 259 (a) —1939. 

Part 1. “The Duties and Responsi- 
bilities of the Members of 
the American Institute of 
Architects.” 

Part 2. “The Architect’s Services on 
a Building Project and How 
to Select an Architect.” 

Part 3. “Concerning the Architect’s 
Services, Fees, and Con- 

tracts.” 





MOVING PICTURES | 





(1) At the 53rd Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, May 
5-7, 1920, in Washington, the Reso- 
lution here quoted was introduced by 
D. K. Boyd, unanimously adopted 
and referred to the Board, for action. 
The intention was, that in addition to 
recognizing a tribute to our profes- 
sion, such action might encourage 
other film producers also to employ 
architects, with public announcement 
to that effect: 


“The American Institute of Architects 
recognizing the vast possibilities and the poten- 
tial value of the moving picture as a factor 
in the education of the public, and appreciat- 
ing the importance of the correct presentation 
of architectural subjects and environments as 
affecting public taste and appreciation of 
architecture and other fine arts thereby, 

“Resolves, That the appreciation and thanks 
of the Institute be extended to the Realart 
Films Corporation and such others as have 
given this matter their thoughtful attention 
through appointing Directors of Architecture 
and in making public announcement of this 
fact when displaying their films.” 


Diligent search at the Octagon 
subsequent to the Convention failed 
to reveal that any letter to anybody 
was ever written on this subject. Per- 
haps a compliance with this vote 
might have resulted in a more general 
recognition of our profession by the 
“movie” industry today and even in a 
better portrayal of architectural “set- 
tings” than sometimes is the case. It 
grieves many of us to see pictures in 
which historic buildings and _back- 
grounds are displayed and the credit 
given to “Decorators” and “Art 
Directors”—but not to architects. 


(2) May we offer the following 
suggestion: Why should not the 
American Institute of Architects ap- 
point a Special Committee to receive 
and review pictures containing archi- 
tectural subjects! 

Announcement could then be 
made to the Moving Picture Industry 
that the Institute would annually 
present awards of Architectural Merit 
to certain of such producers as show 
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in their pictures the most attractive 
and authentic examples of architec- 
ture and architectural settings both 
exterior and interior. A leaf could be 
taken from the books of similar pro- 
cedures in the radio and other indus- 
tries. If this suggestion is favorably 
received Pencit Points will be 
pleased to help in arranging details. 


(3) Such an offer might be accom- 
panied by a gentle reminder that 
when pictures feature a particular 
building the name of the architect 
should be mentioned. This Editor 
saw, not long ago, a mighty interest- 
ing “movie” entitled “The Archives” 
by “Columbia Pictures.” It gave sev- 
eral shots of the Archives Building in 
Washington, described the sculpture, 
mentioned the mural painter by name, 
also the Archivist—but not a word 
was said about the Architect. 





ARCHITECT’S LABELS 





(1) The label here illustrated needs 
no better description of its application 


than by reference to the architect’s 
own letter of Feb. 15th, 1941: 


« Build with Charocler 


SJOHN. | 
OBERT 


Architect, 





“In this district, the turnover in home 
ownership is a serious problem to architects. 
A check-up discloses that, of 30 homes done 
in 1932 by this office, 75% have changed 
hands. In nearly every instance the new owners 
do not know the name of the architect who 
designed their building. 

“When a home changes ownership the new 
owner frequently does considerable alteration 
work and an attempt is made to ascertain the 
name of the original architect. Without this 
knowledge the work may go to a builder. 

“Tt seems apparent that every architect’s 
work should bé identified. To this end I have 
had prepared gummed paper stickers similar to 
that enclosed. One is placed on the inside of 
the electric fuse cabinet door and another in 
the coat closet off the main stair hall. 

“At least one is likely to remain undis- 
turbed throughout the years, and will, if this 
practice is followed, no doubt result in much 
business that is now lost because of lack of 
identifying the architect of the building. 

(Signed) J. Robert Harris.” 
North Hollywood, Calif. 











BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





(4) It is praise indeed from Sir 
Hubert, when a prominent financial 
institution recommends over the radio 
and in an attractive, helpful Book of 
Useful Facts About Home Building, 
that it is to the advantage of all con- 
cerned to have an architect. 

In Michigan, the Detroit News 
sponsors a weekly Radio Program on 
“You and Your House.” In a recent 
broadcast Mr. Joel K. Riley, Assist- 
ant Vice-President of the United Sav- 
ings Bank, Detroit, during an inter- 
view in which he gave sound advice 
on methods of financing the erection 
of a home, said: 


“The experience and skill of the architect 
will prove to be valuable, and will help you 
around many pitfalls and obstacles. To at- 
tempt to build a home without an architects 
guidance can indeed be costly.” 


He then referred to the 24-page 
booklet previously mentioned, which 
is published by the United Savings 
Bank and distributed free. It contains 
selected plans and perspectives of 
homes designed by the architects 
named and approved for use under 
the “Federal Home Building Service 
Plan.” Included in four pages of 
“Useful Facts” is the following: 


THE GUIDANCE OF AN ARCHITECT 


The service of an architect in small home 
building has been greatly stimulated by FHA 
regulations which permit those lending on 
homes to include the architect’s fees in the 
appraised value of the property. Thus the 
larger part of the architect’s fees may be bor- 
rowed and paid for over a long period of 
time. Remember that you can rely on your 
architect’s skill and experience to lead you 
around many pitfalls and obstacles because he 
has many times performed what you probably 
are undertaking for the first time. 

Experience shows, too, that architecturally 
planned and supervised houses are more salable 
and command a better price. Remember that 
the architect is more than a mere designer. He 
draws specifications, itemizes the materials to 
be supplied, the construction to be employed, 
and the equipment to be used, and his knowl- 
edge of all these can be a real safeguard to 
you in the building of your home. Oftentimes 
his role as a money-saver is overlooked. He 
knows what materials will be most economical; 
he specifies and supervises workmanship to in- 
sure your getting a first-class job; he adapts 
your house to your lot and makes the best use 
of light and ventilation. Very often his skill 
in avoiding waste of space alone will more 
than pay his fee. 

Considering the mistakes you may make 
without him, your architect may save you in 
actual cash considerably more than his fee and 
your finished home will be a better investment 
because of his supervision. (Copyright, 1940) 


With such an example surely other 
financial institutions will wish to fol- 
low this lead. Architects may well call 
the attention of their local lending or- 
ganizations to this merited acknowl- 
edgment. 


, 





(1) Among many outstanding fea- 
tures of the last Convention of the 
New York State Association of Ar- 
chitects at Rochester was the address 
by Albert Kahn, internationally 
known architect, of Detroit. His sub- 
ject was “INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
—AN OPPORTUNITY AND A 
CHALLENGE.” With respect to 
Public Relations what could be more 
important to the individual architect, 
than to have sound advice from a 
past-master like Kahn? 


“How owners can be enticed into placing 
themselves in the hands of one concern which 
designs, constructs, renders and checks bills, 
also determines what is acceptable in materials 
as well as workmanship, and what meets the 
specifications, thus acting as counsel and judge 
at the same time, is difficult to understand. 
The combination of architect, builder, con- 
tractor, supervisor, and cost accountant is not 
unlike the combination of doctor, druggist, 
and undertaker. The medical profession would 
certainly not permit this combination, yet in 
the architectural field there seems little con- 
certed effort to combat the situation. It would 
seem as if here were something much worth 
while for the Institute to tackle. For the 
safety to prospective builders and the welfare 
of the architectural profession, the field of 
planner, engineer, and sypervisor should defin- 
itely be separate from that of the builder. 
Legal help could probably not be looked for, 
but the architectural profession might well give 
proof of the fallacy of the plan by carrying 
on propaganda to keep the public properly in- 
formed. Much effort has been spent on the 
licensing of architects for, of course, no other 
reason than to protect owners and the profes- 
sion. Why should not such licensing prevent the 
vicious combination referred to? Industrial 
work, as I have already said, is likely to be 
the principal field for architects for at least 
the next few years. It is but fair that the 
architectural profession be afforded the neces- 
sary protection just as are the medical and the 
legal professions. 

“There are, however, other challenges for 
the architect to meet. I doubt whether the his- 
tory of contemporary architecture will record 
much of what is being done in the commercial 
or monumental fields. More characteristic of 
the present era will be the work done in town 
planning, in housing and industrial building. 
All of these, and especially the latter, present 
a challenge to architects. The opportunity to 
create the best accomplished to date is present. 
I have little doubt about its being met. Much 
may be expected in the years to come in the 
way of better lighted, more sanitary, more 
practical and more efficient factories. We may 
well hope for continuous improvement in 
working conditions for men and women, for 
more devices to lighten labor and increase out- 
put. The existing social order will play an 
important part in bringing about many im- 
provements, more healthful work which will 
permit of longer working hours, better em- 
ployment of leisure time, though there be less 
of it, more joy in work, increased production 
at lowered costs, notwithstanding higher wages 
for workers, greater opportunity for the train- 
ing of workers and fewer restrictions to en- 
tering trades, the banishment of fear of over- 
crowding of trades. All will make for better 
and bigger industrial buildings. Not only these, 
but better housing for employees. We archi- 
tects are challenged to do our part. Much has 
been done, but much more remains to be done. 
We must contribute the best that is in us.” 
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(2) Considering the enormous 
quantities of these already on sale it is 
surprising how few are attractive or 
even adequate. Postcards of buildings, 
especially, cry for improvement, au- 
thentic descriptions and architects’ 
names. Samuel Chamberlain, well 
known architect, delineator, and pho- 
tographer, of Marblehead, Mass., has 
been a pioneer in the pictorial presen- 
tation of buildings and scenery under 
the title of “The American Scene.” 

This Editor, in his “Summary of a 
Program for Public Relations,” in 
Penciv Points, May 1940, proposed 
that postcard reforms be assumed by 
architects, and described them in de- 
tail. He also included the selection of 
historic buildings, shrines, sculptures, 
and murals for publication as greet- 
ing cards, some in collaboration with 
other organizations. These could be 
developed as important features in a 
Public Relations campaign, perhaps 
providing a source of income. They 
will be treated subsequently. The fol- 
lowing quotations are from a recent 
letter by Chamberlain: 

“All of the ideas which are expressed in 
your letter and reprint are simply great. Good 
postcards and greeting cards can succeed if 
they are shown to people of taste—such as 
architects, for instance, but they have an up- 
hill fight ahead, for the bad cards have become 
a public habit.” 


* * * * * 

“Let me know if I can help you, in view 
of the above, and be assured that I would be 
happy indeed to cooperate with the Institute in 
producing worthwhile postcards.” 


’ (3) Wording of the Resolution 
finally adopted, after much enlighten- 
ing discussion at a meeting of the 
New York Chapter, in December, 


1940, previously referred to in 
PENCIL Points, was as follows: 


“Be It Resolved that a sum out of the Con- 
tingent Reserve Fund of the New York Chap- 
ter, A.I.A., not to exceed $4000 be made avail- 
able to a Special Committee, to be appointed 
by the President, to study ways and means of 
making the architectural profession of greater 
service to the public and thus to clarify the 
architect’s own position; said Special Commit- 
tee to report back to the Executive Committee 
for approval of its proposed program.” 

To quote from a letter recently re- 
ceived from Miss Dorothea Waters, 
Executive Secretary of the Chapter: 

“The members of the Committee who are to 
formulate a program with respect to the cx- 
penditure of the $4000 appropriation (and 
which by the way is now to be known as the 
Chapter’s Committee on the ‘Profession and 
Society’) are Mr. William E. Lescaze, Chair- 
man; Mr. T. Merrill Prentice; and Mr. 
Alfred Fellheimer.” 

The work of this Special Commit- 
tee will be followed with great inter- 
est and reported upon later. 
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This recreation room in the prize-winning home of ar- 
chitect Sewall Smith of Niagara Falls, N.Y.doubles as a 
music room. The piano is built into the wall. Shelves 
at either side of the keyboard hold sheet music. Still 
further compactness is attained by a built-in closet 
which holds the ping-pong table when not in use. 

Mr. Smith’s detail of the built-in piano is shown in 
this drawing with Dixon’s Jypbonite Eldorado Pencils, 
using H for dimension lines and showing pine panels, 


and HB for all other lines. 





HE DIXON’S Typhonite Eldorado H and HB controlled to that found best for lead making. 
G tek you use will perform exactly as To create matchless Typhonite, natural gra- 
did the same degrees used in this drawing. phite is battered against itself in a typhoon 
That’s because a Typhonite Eldorado H is an of super-heated steam until the new form, 
H always. A Typhonite Eldorado HB is always Typhonite, emerges. The Typhonite process is 


an HB. Such startling uniformity throughout exclusive with Dixon. 

the entire range of 17 degrees is possible only Typhonite not only makes possible strict 
because the leads are made from Typhonite. uniformity, but also the opaqueness of line, 
Typhonite is a new form of graphite whose par- strength of point, smoothness and evenness 
ticles are minute twins. Each particle is minute which distinguish Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado 
in size and each is the same size. And the size is pencils. Try them to prove our words. 
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(4) It is praise indeed from Sir 
Hubert, when a prominent financial 
institution recommends over the radio 
and in an attractive, helpful Book of 
Useful Facts About Home Building, 
that it is to the advantage of all con- 
cerned to have an architect. 

In Michigan, the Detroit News 
sponsors a weekly Radio Program on 
“You and Your House.” In a recent 
broadcast Mr. Joel K. Riley, Assist- 
ant Vice-President of the United Sav- 
ings Bank, Detroit, during an inter- 
view in which he gave sound advice 
on methods of financing the erection 
of a home, said: 


“The experience and skill of the architect 
will prove to be valuable, and will help you 
around many pitfalls and obstacles. To at- 
tempt to build a home without an architects 
guidance can indeed be costly.” 


He then referred to the 24-page 
booklet previously mentioned, which 
is published by the United Savings 
Bank and distributed free. It contains 
selected plans and perspectives of 
homes designed by the architects 
named and approved for use under 
the “Federal Home Building Service 
Plan.” Included in four pages of 
“Useful Facts” is the following: 


THE GUIDANCE OF AN ARCHITECT 


The service of an architect in small home 
building has been greatly stimulated by FHA 
regulations which permit those lending on 
homes to include the architect’s fees in the 
appraised value of the property. Thus the 
larger part of the architect’s fees may be bor- 
rowed and paid for over a long period of 
time. Remember that you'can rely on your 
architect’s skill and experience to lead you 
around many pitfalls and obstacles because he 
has many times performed what you probably 
are undertaking for the first time. 

Experience shows, too, that architecturally 
planned and supervised houses are more salable 
and command a better price. Remember that 
the architect is more than a mere designer. He 
draws specifications, itemizes the materials to 
be supplied, the construction to be employed, 
and the equipment to be used, and his knowl- 
edge of all these can be a real safeguard to 
you in the building of your home. Oftentimes 
his role as a money-saver is overlooked. He 
knows what materials will be most economical; 
he specifies and supervises workmanship to in- 
sure your getting a first-class job; he adapts 
your house to your lot and makes the best use 
of light and ventilation. Very often his skill 
in avoiding waste of space alone will more 
than pay his fee. 

Considering the mistakes you may make 
without him, your architect may save you in 
actual cash considerably more than his fee and 
your finished home will be a better investment 
because of his supervision. (Copyright, 1940) 


With such an example surely other 
financial institutions will wish to fol- 
low this lead. Architects may well call 
the attention of their local lending or- 
ganizations to this merited acknowl- 
edgment. 


(1) Among many outstanding fea- 
tures of the last Convention of the 
New York State Association of Ar- 
chitects at Rochester was the address 
by Albert Kahn, _ internationally 
known architect, of Detroit. His sub- 
ject was “INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
—AN OPPORTUNITY AND A 
CHALLENGE.” With respect to 
Public Relations what could be more 
important to the individual architect, 
than to have sound advice from a 
past-master like Kahn? 


“How owners can be enticed into placing 
themselves in the hands of one concern which 
designs, constructs, renders and checks bills, 
also determines what is acceptable in materials 
as well as workmanship, and what meets the 
specifications, thus acting as counsel and judge 
at the same time, is difficult to understand. 
The combination of architect, builder, con- 
tractor, supervisor, and cost accountant is not 
unlike the combination of doctor, druggist, 
and undertaker. The medical profession would 
certainly not permit this combination, yet in 
the architectural field there seems little con- 
certed effort to combat the situation. It would 
seem as if here were something much worth 
while for the Institute to tackle. For the 
safety to prospective builders and the welfare 
of the architectural profession, the field of 
planner, engineer, and sypervisor should defin- 
itely be separate from that of the builder. 
Legal help could probably not be looked for, 
but the architectural profession might well give 
proof of the fallacy of the plan by carrying 
on propaganda to keep the public properly in- 
formed. Much effort has been spent on the 
licensing of architects for, of course, no other 
reason than to protect owners and the profes- 
sion. Why should not such licensing prevent the 
vicious combination referred to? Industrial 
work, as I have already said, is likely to be 
the principal field for architects for at least 
the next few years. It is but fair that the 
architectural profession be afforded the neces- 
sary protection just as are the medical and the 
legal professions. 

“There are, however, other challenges for 
the architect to meet. I doubt whether the his- 
tory of contemporary architecture will record 
much of what is being done in the commercial 
or monumental fields. More characteristic of 
the present era will be the work done in town 
planning, in housing and industrial building. 
All of these, and especially the latter, present 
a challenge to architects. The opportunity to 
create the best accomplished to date is present. 
I have little doubt about its being met. Much 
may be expected in the years to come in the 
way of better lighted, more sanitary, more 
practical and more efficient factories. We may 
well hope for continuous improvement in 
working conditions for men and women, for 
more devices to lighten labor and increase out- 
put. The existing social order will play an 
important part in bringing about many im- 
provements, more healthful work which will 
permit of longer working hours, better em- 
ployment of leisure time, though there be less 
of it, more joy in work, increased production 
at lowered costs, notwithstanding higher wages 
for workers, greater opportunity for the train- 
ing of workers and fewer restrictions to en- 
tering trades, the banishment of fear of over- 
crowding of trades. All will make for better 
and bigger industrial buildings. Not only these, 
but better housing for employees. We archi- 
tects are challenged to do our part. Much has 
been done, but much more remains to be done. 
We must contribute the best that is in us.” 
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(2) Considering the enormous 
quantities of these already on sale it is 
surprising how few are attractive or 
even adequate. Postcards of buildings, 
especially, cry for improvement, au- 
thentic descriptions and architects’ 
names. Samuel Chamberlain, well 
known architect, delineator, and pho- 
tographer, of Marblehead, Mass., has 
been a pioneer in the pictorial presen- 
tation of buildings and scenery under 
the title of “The American Scene.” 

This Editor, in his “Summary of a 
Program for Public Relations,” in 
Pencix Points, May 1940, proposed 
that postcard reforms be assumed by 
architects, and described them in de- 
tail. He also included the selection of 
historic buildings, shrines, sculptures, 
and murals for publication as greet- 
ing cards, some in collaboration with 
other organizations. These could be 
developed as important features in a 
Public Relations campaign, perhaps 
providing a source of income. They 
will be treated subsequently. The fol- 
lowing quotations are from a recent 
letter by Chamberlain: 

“All of the ideas which are expressed in 
your letter and reprint are simply great. Good 
postcards and greeting cards can succeed if 
they are shown to people of taste—such as 
architects, for instance, but they have an up- 
hill fight ahead, for the bad cards have become 
a public habit.” 


* * * * * 

“Let me know if I can help you, in view 
of the above, and be assured that I would be 
happy indeed to cooperate with the Institute in 
producing worthwhile postcards.” 


(3) Wording of the Resolution 
finally adopted, after much enlighten- 
ing discussion at a meeting of the 
New York Chapter, in December, 


1940, previously referred to in 
PEencIL Points, was as follows: 


“Be It Resolved that a sum out of the Con- 
tingent Reserve Fund of the New York Chap- 
ter, A.I.A., not to exceed $4000 be made avail- 
able to a Special Committee, to be appointed 
by the President, to study ways and means of 
making the architectural profession of greater 
service to the public and thus to clarify the 
architect’s own position; said Special Commit- 
tee to report back to the Executive Committee 
for approval of its proposed program.” 


To quote from a letter recently re- 
ceived from Miss Dorothea Waters, 
Executive Secretary of the Chapter: 

“The members of the Committee who are to 
formulate a program with respect to the cx- 
penditure of the $4000 appropriation (and 
which by the way is now to be known as the 
Chapter’s Committee on the ‘Profession and 
Society’) are Mr. William E. Lescaze, Chair- 
man; Mr. T. Merrill Prentice; and Mr 
Alfred Fellheimer.” - 

The work of this Special Commit- 
tee will be followed with great inter- 
est and reported upon later. 
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This recreation room in the prize-winning home of ar- 
chitect Sewall Smith of Niagara Falls, N.Y.doubles as a 
music room. The piano is built into the wall. Shelves 
at either side of the keyboard hold sheet music. Still 
further compactness is attained by a built-in closet 
which holds the ping-pong table when not in use. 

Mr. Smith’s detail of the built-in piano is shown in 
this drawing with Dixon’s Jypbonite Eldorado Pencils, 
using H for dimension lines and showing pine panels, 





Gen DIXON’S Typhonite Eldorado H and HB 
pencils you use will perform exactly as 


did the same degrees used in this drawing. 
That’s because a Typhonite Eldorado H is an 
H always. A Typhonite Eldorado HB is always 
an HB. Such startling uniformity throughout 
the entire range of 17 degrees is possible only 
because the leads are made from Typhonite. 
Typhonite is a new form of graphite whose par- 
ticles are minute twins. Each particle is minute 





in size and each is the same size. And the size is 
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and HB for all other lines. 


controlled to that found best for lead making. 

To create matchless Typhonite, natural gra- 
phite is battered against itself in a typhoon 
of super-heated steam until the new form, 
Typhonite, emerges. The Typhonite process is 
exclusive with Dixon. 

Typhonite not only makes possible strict 
uniformity, but also the opaqueness of line, 
strength of point, smoothness and evenness 
which distinguish Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado 
pencils. Try them to prove our words. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 







PHILADELPHIA 
DEFENSE GROUP 


The committee formed in Philadel- 
phia under the name Philadelphia 
Preparedness Committee of Archi- 
tects and Landscape Architects was 
organized by the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter, A.I.A. to cooperate with the 
Philadelphia Section, A.S.C.E., and 
the Philadelphia Chapter, A.S.L.A. 
Its purpose and aims have been offi- 
cially stated as follows: 

“Tt is common knowledge that the 
war now raging greatly differs from 
previous ones and that a successful 
defense entails an unprecedented 
amount of effort applied to the solu- 
tion of problems which are not purely 
or even primarily concerns of the 
Army or the Navy. It is also common 
knowledge that wherever in Europe 
a defense has been prepared which is 
thoroughly adequate, no attack has 
been undertaken by the enemy along 
that particular line. 

“The defense of the United States 
may entail no more than a supreme 
industrial effort and if this is true its 
problems fall primarily upon the 
shoulders of civil technicians rather 
than those of the Army and Navy. 
Even in the event of attack the prob- 
lems of the Defense of Civil Areas 
involve the free play of imaginations 
that are civil as well as military and 
naval. 

“Realizing the above, we are aim- 
ing to organize the technical brains 
of the community to the end that: 

“1. We technicians of Architec- 
ture, Engineering, and Landscape 
Architecture may at once begin to 
orient our thought to this new field so 
that we may as quickly as possible be- 
come aware of the problems and the 
materials out of which solutions must 
be forged before the actual demand 
is made upon us for advice or deci- 
sions on matters of vital defense im- 
port. 

“2. That having become aware of 
the many sided nature of the problem 
we may organize our respective pro- 
fessional groups so that by division of 
responsibility this labor of patriotic 
obligation may not bear too heavily 
upon any individual or group. 

“3. That we may gather together 
such technical data as may properly 
be fed into the files’ of the Army and 


Navy under the headings which they 
have set up. 

“4, That realizing as we do the 
economic loss to us all when huge 


funds are expended by agencies hav- 


ing no similar former experience nor 
adequate technical direction, and see- 
ing the tragedy which other nations 
have found from such incompetence, 
we may set ourselves the task of a 
vigilance committee to advise, exhort, 
condemn, or praise to the end that 
American Defense Activities may 
abundantly accomplish their primary 
purpose at a minimum of cost in pub- 
lic funds and a maximum residue of 
ultimately useful accomplishment.” 
Under the chairmanship of George 
Wharton Pepper, Jr., the committee 
includes as members D. Knicker- 
backer Boyd, Secretary; Walter An- 
trim, City Department of Architec- 
ture; W. Pope Barney, John F. 
Harbeson, John Hammond, George 
Howe, Roy F. Larson, Sydney E. 
Martin, E. H. Silverman, Harry G. 
Stewart, Col. William Taylor, 
C. Clark Zantzinger, Jr., Robert 
Wheelwright (A.S.L.A.). 


THRESHING FLOOR 
ADDENDUM 
ALAN MATHER, whose official 


connection with PENCIL PoINTs 
terminated the first of this year, rises 
to attack what appears to him to be an 
unfair employer-employe relationship. 


“As an architectural draftsman and 
subscriber for PENciL Pornts, I pro- 
test against the publicity given to 
Antonin Raymond in the January, 
1941, issue. 

“Mr. Raymond, an architect, em- 
ploys draftsmen: those draftsmen pay 
Mr. Raymond when they work for 
him on his commercial work. 
Through high-pressure publicity in 
the architectural magazines, Mr. 
Raymond has created the impression 
that he has a magic design formula 
and has duped students into working 
and paying in hope that they may ac- 
quire some of this magic. Your pub- 
licity in the January issue aids Mr. 
Raymond in this fraud. 

“As an architectural draftsman, 
dependent upon wages for a living, I 
am interested in preventing the fur- 
ther spread of the English paying- 
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apprentice system started here by Mr, 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Mr. Ray- 
mond. As a member of the American 
Institute of Architects, you should be 
concerned because of the competitive 
and cut-throat fee-cutting this system 
would introduce into a_ profession 
which is demoralized enough now. 

“I wish to have this letter put in 
The Threshing Floor.” 


The publication of Mr. Raymond's 
work in our January issue cannot 
fairly be called “High-pressure pow- 
ered publicity” since the initiative 
came from the Editors, who requested 
the privilege of presenting the mate- 
rial. Neither was there anywhere any 
implication that Mr. Raymond >os- 
sessed any “magic design formula” 
As for the draftsmen in his office, the 
following letter makes their position 
clear. 


“In answer to Mr. Alan Mather’s 
letter in the March issue of PENcIL 
Points (and also in the publication 
of the Architectural and Engineering 
Guild), we, the undersigned who are 
associated with Mr. Raymond, wish 
to point out that Mr. Mather is en- 
tirely misinformed about our status in 
Mr. Raymond’s office. 

“Mr. Raymond does not employ 
‘draftsmen’ who ‘work for him on his 


‘ commercial work.’ We are all asso- 


ciates in fact. Our responsibilities are 
the same as those of any practicing 
‘architect, and we receive a just pro- 
portion of Mr. Raymond’s architec- 
tural fees. Mr. Raymond maintains 
the office and provides us with board 
and lodging at his own expense. 

“During the summer months Mr. 
Raymond invites a few students to 
study with him as apprentices. ‘This 
is for the purpose of giving these 
students an opportunity, through ac- 
tual experience, to become familiar 
with all the phases of the architectural 
profession. In this case the students 
pay a nominal fee to cover their board 
and lodging during the apprenticeship 
period. 

“If at any time there is more work 
in the office than the associates can 
handle themselves, Mr. Raymond . 
employs additional men at the current 
wage scale.” 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Epwin Harris, JR. 
Epwin J. SCHRUERS 
Junzo YosHIMURA 
Eart H.StRuNK 
Herman H. BouMAN — 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL PIPE 


was selected for 
the heating system of 
Tiffany & Co’s New 
Fifth Avenue Building 


ODAY’S modern buildings are 
monuments to permanency, last- 
ing service, and maintenance econo- 
my. Each separate detail of planning 
and construction is worked out in 
terms of its ability to contribute a 
definite part to such permanency and 
service. And that’s why those re- 
sponsible for the selection of pipe for 
the heating system in Tiffany & Co’s 
handsome new building specified 
NaTIONAL — favored for more than 
half a century by leading builders. 
Specify NaTIoNAL Steel Pipe for 
your next job. Your client will obtain 
greater dollar per dollar value. Infor- 
mative literature will be sent to you 
on request. 


Tiffany & Co’s new Fifth Avenue Building, reflect- 
ing dignity and rich simplicity, is thoroughly in 
keeping with the traditions of this famous firm. 
Architects: Cross & Cross, New York City. Con- 
sulting Engineers: Jaros, Baum & Bolles, New 
York City. General Contractor: Turner Construc- 
tion Co., New York City. Heating and Ventilating 
Contractors: Baker, Smith & Co., New York City. 











cHunch MOMTEX 


WHITE MOLDED TOILET SEATS 


Burn it with a cigarette _ 


Stain it with iodine — Steel wool and cleansing powder 

quickly restore the pure, white lustre. 

Samples and Information — You are invited to write for any in- 
formation desired and for sample cross section which may be examined 
at your convenience. C. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO., HOLYOKE, 
MASS., Div. of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
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Sn RV F Cay 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply from our own stock. Such notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which 
any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we siiall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the twelfth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address al 
communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


PERSONALS 


LEONARD B. CONLEY, Residential and Commercial 
Designer, has moved his offices from 2301 Lipscomb 
Street to larger quarters at 508-10 Electric Building 
Annex, Fort Worth, Texas. He will now include indus- 
trial designing as well as furniture designing and the 
streamlining of merchandise. 

MALCOLM R. KNOX, Architect, has moved his office 
from 29 Townley Street, Hartford, Conn., to 15 Pros- 
pect Street, Bloomfield, Conn. 

ROBERT E. HANSEN, Architect, having dissolved his 
association with Robert M. Little, will continue to 
practice architecture at 311 S. E. 16th Avenue, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 

ANDREW PALMIERI, Architect, has opened another 
office for the practice of architecture at 501 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

WILLIAM B. HARTY, Consulting Engineer and Archi- 
tect, formerly with the Cape Cod Plan Service at l‘ast 
Weymouth, Mass., now: dissolved, will continue the 
practice of architecture under his own name. His oilice 
is at 1 Sea Street, Weymouth, Mass. 

MORTON T. IRONMONGER, Architect, has opened 
‘an office for the practice of architecture at 1740 N. E. 
First Street, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

WM. P. SANZENBACHER, Engineer, is now a member 
of the firm Forster-Wernert & Taylor, Industrial Engi- 
neers, 735 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


THE MART 


WANTED: A copy of Archétec-tomics, The Tales of Tom 
Thumtack, Architect, published by William 'T. Com-_ 
stock Company, 1914. State price and condition of book. 
Communicate with Miss Flagg, care of Pencit Points. 


(Continued on page 60, Advertising Section) 
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Now still greater values can 
be added to the homes design- 
ed with multiple telephone 
outlets. Home owners ap- 
preciate their added con- 
venience and step-saving fea- 





tures and accept multiple phone 
outlets as a sign of a modern 
home. The cost is no greater 
than standard light outlets. 





A few short lengths of conduit, 

installed when the house is built, 

give assurance to the owner that 

the job is permanent, that noth- 

ing need to be torn apart in the 
future to change a_ phone location. 





When it comes to conduit specifications— 
specify Buckeye—the largest selling conduit 
in America. Buckeye Conduit is made as a 
very important specialty by Youngstown, and 
the trade likes it because of its consistent 
uniformity and easy workability. A Buckeye 
Conduit specification for phone installations 
snd all electrical requirements is welcomed 
hy discriminating home owners everywhere. T H E 


rere YOUNGSTOWN 


ond Tubular Products - Sheets - Plates - Tin Plate - 


Bars - Rods - Wire - Nails - Tie Plates and Spikes. SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


aS ATW ( sale) 
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What is YOUR Preference 
in Casein Paints? 














Muralo Makes BOTH! 


Opinions differ, jobs differ, conditions differ—in the 
matter of choosing between a casein powder and a 
casein paste paint. But whatever the difference—the 
answer is ‘““Muralo Products”. 


Get the facts about Mural-tone (paste) and Muralo 
Casein Paint (powder) and you'll be ready to specify 
either type. Both are made in the same plant—up to the 
high standards of quality architects have learned to 
expect of any paint product bearing the name“Muralo”. 
Write for illustrated folders. 


Mural-tone (paste) and Muralo Casein Paint (powder) 
are high grade paints made according to scientifically 
balanced formulae. The principal pigments used are 
remarkable for their extraordinary opaqueness and 
brilliance. The clear, colorless binders compounded 
from casein, are characterized by toughness of film, 
strong adhesive qualities and non-yellowing properties 
—insuring clarity and permanence of color. 


THE MURALO COMPANY, Inc. 


572 RICHMOND TERRACE ¢ STATEN ISLAND e« NEW YORK 


CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES « 


SBR GRIER RTT Sa oS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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We will pay 35c per copy, plus postage, for copies of the 
November, 1940, issue of Pencit Points. Must be in 
good condition. Subscription Department, care of PeNncit 
PornTs. 


Roger B. Morrow, P. O. Box 1456, Ancon, Canal Zone, 
would like to purchase the following magazines: May 
1936 Pencit Points; December 1935 and November 
1936 Architectural Record, Williamsburg numbers. 


Daniel A. Pulone, 249 Hamilton Avenue, Trenton, N. J., 
has the following magazines for sale: Pencit Points — 
1922 through 1927 and 1938 through 1940; Architec- 
tural Record—1911 through 1927 and 1936 through 
1940; Architecture—1911 through 1924; Architectural 
Forum—1919 through 1925; Brickbuilder and Archi- 
tectural Monthly—1897 through 1917; Architects and 
Builders Magazine—1906 through 1925; also some 
copies of the Inland Architect, Western Architect and 
New York Architect. Some copies are not complete. Will 
sell for 10c per copy, also in lots. 


O. H. Chase, 28 Lewis Street, Newton, Mass., has the 
following for sale: May 1937 through July 1939, 
Pencit Points; 1924 Year Book, Boston Architectural 
Club; Kingman’s New England Georgian Architecture, 
55 measured drawings; Vignola, Pierre Esquie; Brochure 
Series, 1897, 1902, 1903, 2 volumes, bound in half 
leather; Fletcher’s History of Architecture; Hamlin’s 
History of Architecture. 


Mrs. Swingenberger, 123 East 55th Street, New York, 
N. Y., is interested in purchasing any quantity of old 
Dutch tiles. 


Henry P. Whitworth, 1299 N. W. 22nd Avenue, Miami, 
Fla., would like to secure a copy of Useful Data Hand- 
book, published some years ago by Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


Willard H. Barrows, 886 Garson Avenue, Rochester, 
N. Y., has the following for sale: Penci. Points— 
June, August, December, 1920; January, August, Oc- 
tober and November, 1921; January and April, 1923; 
1925-1927, complete; April, July, September, October, 
November, December, 1928; 1929-1932, complete; 
January, March, April, June, 1933; February and Sep- 
tember, 1935; January and December, 1936; January 
and November, 1937; 1938, 1939, 1940. Architectural 
Forum—September 1930; June 1927; April 1926; 
December 1922; also 50 other numbers from 1930 
through 1936. Architecture—March, April, 1931; July 
through December, 1925; all except February, 1926; 
September 1923; August 1924; 1927, 1928, 1929, 
and August 1930. American Architect—January 1922; 
February and April, 1925; January, July, 1929; April 
1930; March 1931; November and December, 1936; 
January and February, 1937. 


OFFICE SPACE WANTED—Architect desires to share 

* guitable office space in mid-town Manhattan with archi- 
tect, engineer, manufacturer’s representative or other: in 
affiliated lines. Phone VAnderbilt 6-5652. 

WILL SHARE: Established New York architect will share 
his office with an architect. Reasonable rent, good oppor- 
tunity. "Phone MUrray Hill 2-3360. 

WILL SHARE: Well known architects will share fully 
equipped New York office on lower Broadway for mutual 
advantage. Reasonable rent. Phone COrtlandt 7-7073. 

Stephen W. Dodge, 198 Broadway, New York, N. Y., has 
the following books for sale: Monuments Historique de 
France, in 3 vols.; L’Architecture Francaise, and: 
Geographie Pittoresque et Monumental, in 3 vols 
E. Flammarion, Editeur. 
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Now the Scott Paper Company offers you new 
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material on essential details of washroom 


fixtures and layout— Mail coupon for your set 


ODAY more than ever before, 

businessmen recognize the 
importance of clean, sanitary 
washrooms in improving indus- 
trial and public relations. With 
these new ‘‘Data Sheets,” Scott 
takes still another step to help 
architects plan washrooms for 
continued efficiency, economy 
and comfort in use. 


These “‘Data Sheets” provide a 
brief, complete digest of all basic 
needs of “good-will” washrooms. 
They sum up valuable facts that 
you can use in solving traffic, 
fixture-location and sanitary 
problems. Used with the Scott 


Architects’ Washroom Manual 
and the Scott Washroom Advisory 
Service, they’ll help you make 
every client’s “good-will” pro- 
gram more successful . . . by plan- 
ning washrooms that meet both 
owners’ and users’ ideas of clean- 
liness and comfort. 


Before you start planning washrooms 
for any type of industrial, insti- 
tutional, office or public building, 
send for your set of these new 
“Data Sheets.” At the same time, 
ask for complete details on the 
Scott Washroom Advisory Service. 
Just mail the coupon at right. 


MR. THIRSTY FIBRE... 


Long famous for their 
softness and s-t-r-e-t-c-h, 
ScotTissue Towels have 
been greatly improved. 
The new “Soft-Tuff” 
ScotTissue Towel is 
softer ...has 3 times the former resist- 
ance to tearing, 10 times the rub strength, 
double the absorbency necessary for 
thorough drying. It provides a clean, eco- 
nomical service that every user will 
appreciate. 

























Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., Dept. PP 3 


Let me have, without obligation, my set of the 
new Don Graf Pencil Points Data Sheets on wash- 
room planning. Also a copy of the Scott Archi- 


tects’ Washroom Manual. 


Name bd 





Organization 





Address. 
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Copr., 1941, Scott Paper Co. Trade Marks “ScotTissue,”’ 
‘Thirsty Fibre’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. Trade Marks ‘Soft-Tuff,” 
Washroom Advisory Service’’ Reg. App. For. 
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PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise noted, upon re- 
quest, to readers of PENciL Points by the firm issuing them. When writing for 
these items please mention PeNcit Pornts. 


THE NEW MIRALUME FLUO- 
RESCENT LIGHTING. — Brochure 
describing a complete line of Miralume 
fluorescent lighting units for use in 
offices, schools, theatres, public build- 
ings, stores, commercial and industrial 
buildings. Included are specifications 
and data on how to design a Miralume 
installation. 24 pp. 8% x 1034. Hy- 
grade Sylvania Corp., Miralume Divi- 
sion, Ipswich, Mass. 

Published by the same firm, “New 
100-Watt Hygrade Fluorescent Lamp.” 
Bulletin announcing and presenting 
essential data covering a new 60-inch 
100-watt fluorescent lamp which will 
extend the benefits of fluorescent light- 
ing to high-ceiling interiors and obtain 
still higher levels of illumination. 8/2 
x il. 


IMPERIAL FLOATLESS SUMP 
PUMPS. — A.I.A. File No. 29-C-1. 
Catalog No. 441 announces and de- 
scribes a new high-capacity series of 
Imperial automatic electrically-oper- 
ated sump pumps for removing seep- 
age, overflow, drainage and flood 
water and for backwater prevention. 
Specifications, sizes, pipe connections, 
roughing-in dimensions, etc. 8 pp. 
814 x 11. The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 
2100 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


SIMPLEX STEEL PANEL CEIL- 
INGS.—Series of data sheets and de- 
scription of adaptations for every 
ceiling function, including simple sus- 
pended ceilings for dry construction in 
place of lath and plaster; Plenum ceil- 
ings for -uniform air distribution 
through perforated steel panels; flush 
fixture ceilings for fluorescent light- 
ing; sound absorbing ceilings for noise 
reduction using any standard acous- 
tical material and combinations of any 
or all functions. 84% x 11. William I. 
Lucius, 522 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


WEISWAY FOOT-GRIP, NO-SLIP 
VITRECEPTOR. — Folder with de- 
scriptive and specification data, blue- 
print details and color plates covering 
the Weisway foot-grip, no-slip Vitre- 
ceptor of vitreous porcelain enamel for 
stall showers. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Henry 
Weis Mfg. Co., Inc., Cabinet Shower 
Division, Elkhart, Ind. 


PETRO MODEL W COMMERCIAL- 
INDUSTRIAL OIL BURNING 
EQUIPMENT.—Useful data book for 
architects and heating engineers de- 
scribing the construction features and 
operation of the Petro Model W line 
of oil burning equipment for commer- 
cial and industrial applications. Speci- 
fications. 10 pp. 81% x 11. Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co., Stamford, Conn. 


STANLEY HARDWARE. — Catalog 
61. Spiral-bound handbook describing 
and illustrating a complete line of 
Stanley hardware, including the recent 
addition of a new line of hospital type 
butt hinges, prison hinges, tubular 
steel door hinges, H and HL hinge 
plates, Roll-Up, Swing-Up folding 
sliding garage hardware, casement win- 
dow hardware and closet hardware. 
Detail drawings, sizes, etc. Indexed. 
298 pp. 5% x 8%. The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. 


WALL-TEX FABRIC WALL COV- 
ERING. — A.I.A. File No. 28-c-1. 
Architects’ file folder containing de- 
tailed description of the Wall-Tex line 
of decorative wall coverings for homes, 
hotels, offices, club rooms, public 
buildings, etc., together with a group 
of four-color illustrations of home in- 
teriors. Included are application in- 
structions and a number of sample 
Wall-Tex swatches. 814 x 11. Colum- 
bus Coated Fabrics Corp., Seventh & 
Grant Aves., Columbus, Ohio. 


IRONBOUND CONTINUOUS 
STRIP HARD MAPLE FLOORING. 
—A.ILA. File No. 19-e-92. Folder with 
descriptive and specification data cov- 
ering a type of continuous strip hard 
maple flooring for mastic installations. 
4 pp. 8% x 11. Robbins Flooring Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


KINNEAR ROLLING DOORS. — 
Bulletin No. 28. New reference man- 
ual for architects covering the Kinnear 
line of steel rolling service doors, auto- 
matic fire doors, fire shutters, rolling 
grilles, Rol-Top doors, Bifold doors 
and sliding, barrier and wood rolling 
doors. Included are construction, in- 
stallation and operating data, specifica- 
tions, tabular matter, details, etc. 40 
pp. 8% x 11. The Kinnear Mfg. Co., 
820 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
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K & M CENTURY ASBESTOS CoR.- 
RUGATED. — A.I.A. File No. 12-£. 
A completely revised and enlarged 


catalog covering K & M Century as. _ 
bestos corrugated especially suitable — 
for roofing and siding industrial build. — 


ings. Included are specifications, appli- 
cation instructions and details, esti- 
mating data, etc. 32 pp. 8% x 11, 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Amber, Pa, 


ARC WELDING FOR BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. — Brochure dis- 
cussing the advantages of structural 
welding and presenting the funda- 
mentals of design for welded struc- 
tures. Included is a detailed description 
of the all-welded construction of 
heavy structural frame of the recently 
opened Air Lines Terminal in New 
York. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Air Reduction 
Sales Co., Lincoln Building, New 
York, WN: Y. 


PARKERIZING — RUST PREVEN- 
TION FOR IRON AND STEEL.— 
Brochure dealing with the subject of 
Parkerizing, a chemical conversion 
process, whereby the surfaces of iron, 
steel or zinc are changed to an in- 
soluble phosphate coating that is 
highly resistant to corrosion, and 
adaptable to products on which paint 
finishes are not necessary or desirable. 
Included are description of process and 
test data. 28 pp. 8% x 11. Parker 
Rust-Proof Co., 2177 East Milwaukee 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Published by the same firm, “Bonder- 
izing.” Useful reference manual for 
architects describing Bonderizing, a 
process for producing a phosphate 
coating on either hot or cold rolled 


, ‘sheet metal surfaces, including a wide 


range of building products, as a base 
for paint, enamel or lacquer finishes. 
Laboratory test data. 40 pp. 8¥% x 11. 


THE FLOOR OF TOMORROW. — 
Useful reference guide for architects 
covering Kentile, an asphalt floor tile 
suitable for homes, apartment houses, 
stores, offices, schools, hospitals, 
churches, public buildings, etc. In- 
cluded are color chart and numerous 
four-color illustrations of suggested 
patterns, together with information on 


the Flex-O-Base moulded cove base, 


technical data and suggested specifica- 
tions. 16 pp. 84% x 11. David E. 
Kennedy, Inc., 58 Second Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

THE LUCKE LEAK-PROOF TUB 
HANGER. — A.LA. File No. 29-m. 
Catalog E describes and illustrates a 


type of tub hanger designed to act as 

a water seal between walls and edges 
of built-in tubs or shower receptors, 
also between tile floor and tub. Speci- 


fication, dimension data, etc. 12 p 
814 x 11. William B. Lucke, P. O. Box 
177, Wilmette, Ill. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Underwriters Laboratories Awards Class A Rating 


to Koppers Steep Roofs 


Koppers Steep Built-up Roofs constructed of 
Steep Coal Tar Pitch and Tarred Rag Felts with 
slag surfaces have been awarded the Class A 
Rating by the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 

Koppers Flat Roofs of Coal Tar Pitch and 
Tarred Rag Felts have had the Class A rating for 
fire resistance for more than 20 years. Koppers 
Steep Roofs provide for steep slopes the same 
long life, the same resistance to water, weather, 
and fire that have made coal tar pitch and tarred 
felt the outstanding materials for flat built-up roofs. 

Four and five ply Tarred Rag Felt roofs with 
slag surfaces embedded in Steep Pitch, applied 
in accordance with the specifications of the 
Koppers Company, now take a Class A rating 
on both combustible and non-combustible 
roof decks. 

Koppers Steep Roofs have been constructed 
in many sections of the country over a consider- 
able period of years. These roofs have been 


inspected by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for their performance under actual service con- 
ditions and the completed roofing has also been 
subjected to all the laboratory tests for resist- 
ance to fire and to spread of fire. 

Koppers Steep Roofs are firmly and mechan- 
ically anchored in place. They can be bonded for 
10, 15 or 20 years. On buildings where there 
are both flat and steep roof surfaces, the entire 
area can now be bonded, when Koppers Built- 
up Roofing is specified. 

See specifications for Koppers Steep Roofs in 
Sweet's, or send for a copy of the Koppers 
Roofing Book. 

Specify that all roofing materials must carry 
Underwriters’ Labels. 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


Tar and Chemical Division 
KOPPERS BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


262,000 sq. ft. of Koppers Steep Roofing was used on the Deepwater Terminal, Richmond, Va. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, 1121-A Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me copies of these folders: 


[] “Steep Roofs of Coal Tar 
Pitch” 


{| “Tar-base Paints” 


| “Waterproofing and ae. 
proofing Sewage Plants” 


_] “Waterproofing and Damp- 
proofing Waterworks” 


[] “Prevention of Termite 


on the Farm” 
[ ] “Creosote” 


[_] “Creosote-Coal Tar 
Solutions” 


[|] “Membrane Water- 
proofing” 


(_] *Démpproofing” 


» 


[_] “Pressure-treated Lumber”) 
**Pressure-treated Lumber | 





Waiting Room, AirlinesTe 


John B. Peterkin, architect; Clark, Mac Mullen & Riley, Inc., con- 
sulting engineers; Heating Maintenance Corp., mechanical contractors 
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CONTROL 


Precision in planning and operating 
is a first consideration with the air- 
lines. A typical example is the lux- 
urious new terminal in New York’s 
Grand Central District, where every 
facility is offered for precise opera- 
tion and comfortable handling of the 
air travelling public. A major item 
in planning was the air conditioning 
system in all public spaces and offices. 
A major role in the effective opera- 
tion of this comfort-giving service 
is played by JOHNSON automatic 


AIRLINES TERMINAL 


temperature control apparatus, ap- 
plied to the air conditioning equip- 
ment. Precision Planned Control! .. 
Remotely adjusted room thermo- 
stats, like the one shown in the 
Waiting Room above, are the 
“brain” of this air conditioning 
system. Send for bulletins which 
describe these and other Johnson 
temperature and humidity control 
devices for every application in 
both “comfort conditioning” and 
industrial processing. 


NEW YORK CITY 


1NSON 
Yhilomiilic TEMPERATURE AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. & BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PUBLICATIONS ON 
MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 62) 


X-ACTO DETACHABLE BLADE 
KNIFE. — Folder explaining the ad- 
vantages of a new detachable blade 
knife suitable for use in the drafting 
room and by artists and craftsmen, 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


IDEAS FOR DECORATIVE 
FLOORS. — Attractively illustrated 
book in full color on the subject of 
Johns-Manville asphalt tile flooring, 
presents stimulating ideas on effects to 
be attained with the J-M product on 
the floors of homes, apartments, banks, 
offices, stores, churches, schools and 
hospitals. Color chart and series of 
floor patterns are included. 12 pp. 
8'4 x 11. Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


MIAMI BATHROOM CABINETS, 
MIRRORS, ACCESSORIES. — New 
bathroom cabinet book for 1941 pre- 
sents detailed construction data and 
specifications covering the complete 
line of Miami bathroom cabinets, mir- 
rors and accessories, including two new 
lines of cabinets—one in all-stainless- 
steel and the other in Alumilite alu- 
minum units. The book also introduces 
improved tubular and __ fluorescent 
lighting fixtures and interior lighting 
which not only illuminates the inside 
of the cabinet but serves as a bath- 
room night light. 44 pp. 8% x Il. 


Miami Cabinet Division, The Philip 
"Carey Co., Dept. P. P., Middletown, 


Ohio. 


TRU-LITE FLUORESCENT LIGHT- 
ING FIXTURES.—Set of two folders 
describing the DeLuxe line of fluo- 
rescent lighting fixtures for general 
lighting and the Streamliner line for 
commercial and industrial applications. 
4 pp. 84% x 11. W. H. Long Co., 423 
N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


WORTHINGTON - CARBONDALE 
REFRIGERATION COMPRESSORS. 
—Bulletin C-1100-B11 presents speci- 
fications and illustrates the outstand- 
ing features of Worthington-Carbon- 
dale roller bearing compressors of the 
vertical two-cylinder type. 6 pp. 8/2 
x 11. Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corp., Carbondale Division, Har- 
rison, N. J. 


ADALET CONDUIT FITTINGS.— 
Bulletin No. D-101 lists and illustrates 
Adalet general purpose conduit fit- 
tings, including a new line of Form 
37 Adalets. 8 pp. The Adalet Mfg. 
Co., 1448 E. 49th St., N. E., Cleve- 
land, O. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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EXT time you have a wall 
worry—when you want some- 
thing different, something stylish, 
something practical . . . yet some- 
thing that won’t boost your building 
cost—try TEMLOK DE LUXE! 
This permanent insulating in- 
terior finish will do several impor- 
tant jobs for you . . . at one reason- 
able cost. It insulates efficiently—a 
fuel-saving and comfort advantage 
your clients will appreciate. The 
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factory-applied, fadeproof colors, 
and the panels, planks, and boards 
available give you unusual scope 
for decorative expression! Then you 
get high light-reflection aud a helpful 
degree of noise-quieting, too—both 
practical “‘plus” features of this 
versatile material. 

Here’s another advantage of 
Armstrong’s Temlok De Luxe, espe- 
cially vital nowadays—IT SAVES 
BUILDING TIME! Buildings are 
often finished weeks sooner because 
there’s no waiting for new plaster 
to dry—no need to remove old 


Ir’s EASY TO CREATE customer-attracting wall beauty 
with Armstrong's Temlok De Luze. In the Tots and 
Teens Shop, Dallas, Texas, 10” Temlok De Luze 
Planks in three colors make a decorative, as well as 
a practical wall. The white Temlok Panels on the 
ceiling have unusually high light-reflection value. 
Temlok sold by: Nolan-Browne Building Materials 
Co, Architect: F. J. Woerner & Co., Dallas. 


plaster in remodeling work. When 
Temlok De Luxe is erected your 
interior is ready for occupancy. 
Get the full facts now which prove 
it pays to Try Temlok De Luxe. See 
““Sweet’s” or write to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Build- 
ing Materials Division, 911 
Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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ARMSTRONG’S TEMLOK 
INSULATION 


De Luxe Interior Finishes * Lath * Sheathing * Hardboards * Monowall 











Architects Specify Hillyard’s 


Famous Gym- 
nasiums, in- 
cluding Madison 
Square Garden 
Portable Basket- 
ball Floor, have and 
are using Hillyard’s 
Super Gym Finish. 


See Sweet’s Cata- 
log, Section 17, Page 
34. Call or wire the 
Hillyard Sales Co. 
for the Hillyard 
Maintenance Expert 
in your locality, his 
advice, recommen- 
dations and cooper- 
ation is’ yours for 
the asking. 


HILLYARD 


Specification 





Super GYM 
FINISH 


Architects that specify Hillyard’s 
Super GYM FINISH ... to be 
applied under supervision of a 
Hillyard Maintenance Engineer 
may rest assured that the build- 
ing owner or institution will re- 
ceive the best obtainable in 
materials, methods and work- 
manship. 


For many years Hillyard’s main- 

tenance materials have been 

specified by America’s leading 

architects, approved and en- 
dorsed by well 
known _ public 
and private in- 
stitutions and 
by flooring 
manufactur- 
ers. 


PUBLICATIONS ON 
MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 64) 


VACUUM CLEANING A NEW 
TOOL FOR INDUSTRY. — Catalog 
describing the application of vacuum 
cleaners as adapted to industrial plants 
and covering the many types of work 
that can be handled with this equip- 
ment, including the cleaning of floors, 
walls, ceiling and overhead pipes, and 
the recovery of metals and scrap. A 
complete description of both the sta- 
tionary and portable machines avail- 
able for this class of work is presented. 
20 pp. 814 x 11. The Spencer Turbine 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING—1915 to 1940.— 
Attractive spiral-bound book present- 
ing a pictorial history of the air con- 
ditioning industry as contained in the 
story of the pioneers in this science 
published to commemorate the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Carrier Corporation in 1915. Begin- 
ning with noteworthy installations in 
1915 of the new company, the book 
explains in picture and text how air 
conditioning helped industry at that 
time meet the same problem it faces 
today in aiding the defense program. 
Virtually every newsworthy air condi- 
tioning installation through 1940 is 
listed either in text or pictures. 42 pp. 
9 x 11. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
NN: F. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR CAREY 
BONDED 10, 15 AND 20-YEAR 
ROOFS.—Useful reference document 
for architects and specification writers 
containing condensed built-up roofing 
specifications and application details 
covering every type of roof construc- 
tion. Series of flashing details are in- 
cluded. 20 pp. 8% x 11. The Philip 
Carey Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 


LANSHA FULITE DOORS. — De- 
scriptive and specification data folder, 
with blue print details, covering a line 
of all-glass doors. 4 pp. 8% x II. 
Schacht Associates, Inc., 415 E. 5ith 
St., New York, N. Y. 


LACLEDE STEEL JOISTS. — A.A. 
File No. 13-g. New reference book for 
architects, engineers, designers and 
draftsmen, dealing with the subject of 
Laclede steel joists for use in the con- 
struction of stores, office buildings, 


Architects have specified 
Hillyard Seals, Finishes 
and Floor Conditioners 
for years. Write for FREE 
Specification Cards. 


apartments, churches, theatres, fac- 
tories, hangars, residences and schools. 
Included are data on steel joist con- 
struction, joist standards, design tables, 
construction accessories, design ele- 


HILLYARD SALES CO. |hghheeite toe 


+»-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOR MODERN BUILDERS... 
A RIVER OF STEEL IS ROLLING 


Speeding deliveries of Stran Steel to modern builders 


throughout the nation are the tremendous production 
facilities of the Great Lakes Steel Corporation. From 
these huge, efficient mills—the last word in modern’ 
mass production—Stran Steel draws its supply of 

high-quality copper bearing steel for the studs, plates 


and joists that are today making building history. 
In homes, apartments and group housing projects, 
both privately-financed and for military purposes, 
Stran Steel framing is leading the way to faster 
building schedules, simplified building operations 
and lower over-all costs. 


Get the facts and figures on Stran Steel for 
your operations. Complete engineering and 
architectural service is provided to assist you. 


~~ 
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EFFICIENCY.../7N AIRLINES TERMINAL 


In this modern structure (as in so 
many other world famous buildings 
of the past half-century) you'll find 
a tribute to Kinnear Rolling Door 
design. To augment the smooth-flow- 
ing efficiency of this aviation service, 
Kinnear Rolling Grilles, as illustrated 
above, have been used... equipment 
that incorporates the vertical, coiling 
operation of the interlocking steel-slat 
door originated by Kinnear. 


But convenience and space economy 
are only part of the story behind this 
selection. Kinnear Rolling Doors are 
noted for long, uninterrupted, care- 
free operation under the most punish- 


ing service. Also, Kinnear’s reputation, 
for full cooperation in engineering 
and complete, nation-wide service, is 
another significant factor. 


Kinnear’s rugged, all-steel construc- 
tion gives more protection against 
theft, intrusion, and the elements. 
Furthermore, coiling operation opens 
the doors out of reach of damage, and 
a high degree of flexibility helps to pre- 
vent damage —reducing upkeep costs! 


Avail yourself of all these Kinnear 
advantages in your planning. Refer to 
Sweet’s. Or write for recommendations 
or a copy of the new Kinnear catalog. 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1900-20 Fields 


Avenue; 


Columbus, Ohio 


FACTORIES: COLUMBUS, O., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 
DATA WANTED 


ROBERT M. LITTLE, Architect, 311 
Blount Building, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla, 
(Also samples of building materials.) 
A. A. McGRATH, Engineer, 51 Pros- 
pect Street, New Haven, Conn. (Data 
on airport design, construction and 
facilities. ) 

HAROLD D. MARYOTT, Engineer, 
927 Merritt Street, Miami, Arizona. 
(Data on low-cost housing. ) 
LEONARD B. CONLEY, Residential 
and Commercial Designer, 508-510 
Electric Building Annex, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. (Including A.I.A. data, speci- 
fications and samples of products.) 
MALCOLM R. KNOX, Architect, 15 
Prospect Street, Bloomfield, Conn. 

R. L. FRIEDSON, Area Architect, 
National Youth Administration, 208 
East Capitol Avenue, Jefferson City, 
Mo. (Data for complete A.I.A. file.) 
PAUL K. EVANS, Architect, 809 
McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. (Data on theater design, espe- 
cially marquees and changeable let- 
ters. ) 

CHARLES W. LESSIG, Architect, 
Grace Security Building, National Park 
Service, Room 901, Richmond, Va. 
(Data for complete A.I.A. file.) 
WILLIAM B. HARTY, Consulting 
Engineer and Architect, 1 Sea Street, 
Weymouth, Mass. (Data for complete 
A.I.A. file as well as general litera- 
ture. ) 

A. R. PAYNE, Draftsman, 5924 Wil- 
liamson, Dearborn, Mich. (Especially 
data on lighting and power for indus- 
trial buildings.) 

LEWIS LEVENSON, Engineer, 3012 
Columbia Pike, Arlington, Va. (Data 
for complete A.I.A. file.) 

FRANK E. BASIL, Architect, War 
Department Construction Division, 
Social Security Building, Room 2431, 
Washington, D. C. (Data for com- 
plete A.I.A. file, samples and price 
lists. ) 

WILLIAM H. STICKEL, Draftsman, 
2500 W. Silver Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Data for A.I.A. file, and data for 
residences and their decoration.) 
FRED CHITTY, JR., Draftsman, 58 
Chatterton Avenue, White Plains, 
N. Y. (Data for complete A.I.A. file.) 
JACK H. EMANUEL, Draftsman, 
103 Irving Street, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
(Data for complete drafting room file, 
especially A.I.A. material.) 

C. L. MEKEEL, Draftsman, 11752 
38th N. E., Seattle, Washington. 
(Data for complete A.I.A. file.) 

L. C. BORTLE, Chief Draftsman, 
City Engineer’s Office, City of Miami, 
Fla. (Data for complete A.I.A. file on 
materials and equipment for municipal 
architectural and engineering work.) 
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Wright Brothers made their first flight.in 1903 at 
Kitty Hawk—and a new industry was born. 

In 1910, the first Wright Hangar was built at 
Dayton, Ohio—and an exacting quality standard in 
roof protection was set for this new industry. The 
hangar was Ruberoid-roofed. 

since then, many airplane hangars and other 
buildings in the aircraft industry have been pro- 
tected with Ruberoid roofs. The latest—is the 
world’s first Airlines Terminal in New York. 

The reasons for choosing Ruberoid are obvious. 
First, Ruberoid is nationally known for its rigid 
standards of quality. These standards are reflected 
in the amazing performance records of Ruberoid 
roofs everywhere, Second, Ruberoid has a full line 
of Ruberoid roofing products to meet the architect’s 
Specific needs. 

For example, built-up roofs. Architects can 
choose not only the type, but the specifications best 
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ORIGINAL WRIGHT BROTHERS HANGAR - 
.. AND THE WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINES TERMINAL 


BOTH RUBEROID-ROOFED 


Rew. U.S. Pat, OF. 


RU-BER-OID 
ARCHITECTURAL 
PRODUCTS 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
ASBESTOS SIDINGS 
ASPHALT SHINGLES 
BUILT-UP ROOFS 
ASBESTOS-CEMENT 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 
ROOF 
INSULATION BOARD 

ROCK WOOL | 
INSULATION 
ASBESTOS 
PIPE COVERINGS 
WATERPROOF 


RU-BER-OID 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 





fitted for each job. Ruberoid makes all three major 
types: (1) asbestos, (2) asphalt and (3) coal tar 
pitch and felt. Specifications vary to meet problems 
caused by climate, fumes, fire hazards, etc. 


Moreover, you can face these problems with com- 
plete protection. Among Ruberoid’s built-up speci- 
fications, are roofs which, when applied by ap- 
proved roofing contractors, may be bonded for 10, 
15 or 20 years, for both materials and workmanship. 


When you have a job on the boards where roofing 
counsel is desired, call in a Ruberoid engineer. His 
services are free . . . his information unbiased. The 
Ruberoid line of roofing materials permits him to 
recommend the type custom-built to conditions. 


For popular specifications, consult Sweet’s. For 
complete specifications, write us on your letterhead, 
please. Address Dept. PP-3. The Ruberoid Co. 
Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of PENctL Points, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York. 25 words or less in this Department FREE—over 25 
words ten cents per word should accompany all notices. Copy must be in by 
12th of month preceding date of issue. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


WANTED: Graduate architectural 
draftsman with some experience for 
general work in small office in south- 
eastern United States. Give experience 
and salary expected. Box No. 300. 


WANTED: Architectural draftsman. 
College training with at least 2 years’ 
office experience. Box No. 462, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


WANTED: Competent architectural 
draftsman, Florida office, about 30 
years old, good education, some practi- 
cal experience with commercial and 
residential work. Send full particulars, 
photograph, salary expected. Box No. 
301. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT desires 


position as designer and draftsman. 
College graduate with 20 years’ experi- 
ence in hospitals, schools, housing, In- 
dustrial and Commercial work. Will- 
ing to go out of town. Box No. 302. 


COMPETENT young man, 23, desires 
position where architecture can be 
léarned. Salary no object. Ten years’ 
training on various kinds of drafting. 
Student of 1.C.S. Harold H. Richman, 
52 McDaniel Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


DRAFTSMAN, 27, Christian, wishes 
position with architect or architectural 
firm. Experienced in residential work, 
also supervising and rendering perspec- 
tives. Box No. 303. 


WOMAN landscape architect, who is 
also a competent secretary-correspond- 
ent. Graduate 4-year landscape course 
Eastern college. Three years’ experience 
handling planting plan details in field 
and office, also contracts and specifica- 
tions. Also worked as secretary for 
engineering executive large corpora- 
tion. References. Would like position 
with architect, landscape or engineer- 
ing firm on defense or private work. 
Moderate salary; will go out of town. 
Live near Philadelphia. Box No. 304. 


DRAFTSMAN, 28, wishes position in 
architect’s office or architectural firm. 
Have experience in rendering and 
supervision of construction. Box No. 
305. : 


ARCHITECT, Engineer, Estimator, 
12 years’ experience in building, wants 
permanent connection in Los Angeles. 
Walter Bedke, 1216 Court St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER with 
many years of experience in furniture 
and product design wishes contact 
with manufacturers needing designer’s 
services for their products. Box No. 
306. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 
desires position with reliable firm. 
Good education. 28, practical experi- 
ence with residential work, fine detailer 
of special millwork, formerly employed 
in New York and Atlanta. Louis F. 
Pacheco, 528 E. Parkway, N., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


DESIGNER, 24, college graduate, 2 
years’ experience, interested in associa- 
tion with architectural or interior 
decorating office in southern Cali- 
fornia. Appreciation of MODERN ap- 
proach. Salary secondary. Frances M. 
Box, 2209 Cliff St., San Diego, Calif. 


DESIGNER for modern furniture, 
store-fronts, store interiors, 15 years’ 
European and American experiences, 
desires work. Go anywhere. Fred Bauer, 
17 Strathmore Road, Brookline, Mass. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, 
2% years’ experience in multiple 
dwellings, residential and commercial 
buildings. Location preferably New 
York City or vicinity. Box No. 307. 


CAPABLE architectural checker, field 
superintendent and draftsman on gen- 
eral work. 25 years’ experience, good 
references. Box No. 308. 


STYLIST AND COLORIST for 
builder, decorator or manufacturer of 
home decorative equipment. Box No. 
309. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT at 
Cornell desires summer position with 
architect or contractor. Salary second- 
ary to experience. Keith M. Morey, 61 
Walnut St., Bristol, Conn. 


STUDENT (fourth year) in Cornell 
College of Architecture desires summer 
experience or steady employment in 
any office. References, samples of 
work, etc., sent on request. Robert M. 
Fowler, 695 Dryden Road, Ithana, 
N. Y. 
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WANTED 


DESIGNERS, CHECKERS 
AND DRAFTSMEN 


Experienced in the following 
lines of work: 


Structural Steel: 


Design of industrial build- 
ings, material handling con- 
veyors, storage bins. 


Concrete Work: 


Design of building and 
machinery foundations and 
various kinds of supporting 
concrete structures. 


Piping: 

Layout and detailing of gas, 
steam, water, oil piping, etc. 
Mechanical: 

Design of heavy machinery. 


Electrical: 

Power distribution systems, 
wiring diagrams, specifica- 
tions for electrical equipment. 


Write Koppers Company 
309 Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 
Attention: C. T. Lile 











DIVERSIFIED EXPERIENCE quali- 
fies me to supervise all types construc- 
tion efficiently and economically. Have 
supervised construction for general 
contractors and chain store organiza- 
tions throughout the U. S. Box No. 
310. 


GRADUATE of Stuyvesant Technical 
High School desires apprenticeship 
with architect in Manhattan or Bronx. 
Sydney Blimmer, 1841 Morrison Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER, 
34, specialty interiors, furnishings and 
lighting, wishes connections, absentee 
or associate, with modern architect on 
fee basis. Location secondary. Will send 
samples. Box No. 311. 


HEATING ENGINEER, M.E., wide 
experience, boiler, heating, sanitary en- 
gineering, appliances. European back- 
ground, exceptional references, desires 
part time connection. Supervising, te- 
search, testing, etc. Box No. 312. 


YOUNG MAN, 19, Technical School 
graduate, night college student in ar- 
chitecture, wishes position in architec- 
ture or allied field. Jules Michaels, 
1035-45th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PERSPECTIVES and renderings by 
architectural designer. Long experi- 
ence. Francis Howes Cruess, 12 Ruth- 
erford Ave., Rutherford, N. Y. Phone 
Rutherford 2-5632. os 
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A General Electric Kitchen Is 

















The Best Salesman You Can Hire 


There's something about the glistening white 
streamlined beauty of General Electric Kitchen 
Cabinets and the G-E Electric Sink—something 
about their thrilling convenience features—that 
goes straight to a woman's heart! That's her kind of a 
dream kitchen. And that’s why more and more build- 
ers are installing G-E Kitchen Equipment in their 
properties. It pays—in sales, and in good will! It’s 
not expensive, either. Take cabinets, for instance... 





New Symbol of Kitchen Smartness 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 





Combines the popular G-E Dishwasher 
and .G-E Disposall into one beautiful 
appliance. Washes dishes and disposes 
of garbage electrically. No kitchen is 
COMPLETELY modern without it! 



















G-E All-Steel Kitchen Cabinets are competitively 
priced and are easy and inexpensive to install. 
Features include Adjustable Sliding Shelves of 
Steel Wire—Concealed Spring-Action Hinges— 
Automatic Interior Lighting—Roller Bearing 
Drawer Slides—2-Coat Glyptal Enamel Finish— 
and dozens of time- and work-saving accessories 
that women cheer for! 


Send for the New G-E Kitchen Catalog 


Gives complete inforination on G-E Cabinets, 
Electric Sink, and “‘Packaged’’ Kitchens for 
small homes and apartments. Ask your G-E Dis- 
tributor for a copy or mail the handy coupon. 


General Electric Co , Appliance & Mdse. 
Dept. S-1193, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Name 











GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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CLARENCE S. STEIN 


The Medal of Honor of the New 
York Chapter A.1.A. has been 
awarded to Clarence S, Stein for 
achievement in city planning and in 
housing. The Chapter announcement 
cites his services as a former Chair- 
man of the New York State Com- 
mission on Housing and Planning and 
as Secretary of the Committee on 
Housing, New York State Recon- 
struction Commission. He is a cham- 
pion of the principle that housing is 
a state function that requires con- 
structive as well as restrictive action. 


“FORTY UNDER FORTY” 


Declaring that “youth must be 
served” and emphasizing that 1941 
constitutes the greatest period of op- 
portunity for the young architect in 
the past quarter of a century, the 
Architectural League of New York 
has opened an exhibit, “Forty Archi- 
tects Under Forty,” in its galleries at 
115 East 40th Street, to run from 





American subscribers for The Arch- 
tectural Review, London, had the 
war brought home to them a litle 
more closely recently by receiving the 
announcement reproduced herewith. 
It is characteristic of the British bull- 
dog spirit to carry on without hesita- 
tion in the face of conditions prevail- 
ing now in London. We salute The 
Architectural Press for the high qual- 
ity of its publications and for the forti- 
tude of its workers. Such a spirit 
cannot be crushed.’ 


March 7 to 28. On the eve of its 
public opening, the show, comprising 
the work of 40 outstanding young 
architects, was viewed by notables in 
the world of arts and allied profes- 
sions at a formal reception in the 
League’s headquarters. 

Symbolic of their struggles in their 
profession, the architects force visitors 
to enter the exhibit over a series of 
knee-high hurdles each representing a 
commonly encountered obstacle. Once 
past the barriers, the guest finds 
models, plans, and photographs of a 
great variety of building types, in- 
cluding the latest in homes, shops, and 
schools. 

At a dinner on March 6, attended 
by honored guests, League members, 
exhibitors, architects and _ friends, 
George Howe, noted Philadelphia 
architect, was principal speaker. 
Edgar I. Williams, president of the 
League, welcomed the dinner guests. 
Reports from the Exhibition Commit- 
tee were read by Hugh Ferriss and 
C. Dale Badgeley. Chairman of the 
meeting was Robert Allan Jacobs. 

The following young architects, 
all of New York except as noted, 
were represented in the show: 


William F. R. Ballard; Philip G. Bartlett; 
Hamilton Beatty & Allen J. Strang of Madi- 
son, Wis.; Richard M. Bennett; James Gordon 
Carr; Robert Carson; Hervey Parke Clark of 
San Francisco; Arthur Clauss of Knoxville; 
Nembhard N. Culin; Kenneth Day of Phila- 
delphia; Howard Dearstyne; John Ekin Din- 
widdie, Albert H. Hill, and Philip E. Joseph 
of San Francisco; Alden B. Dow of Midlands, 
Mich.; Frederick G. Frost, Jr.; John Funk of 
Berkeley, Cal.; Percival Goodman; Gruenbaum 
& Krummeck; William Hamby & George Nel- 
son; Michael M. Hare; Harwell Hamilton 
Harris of Los Angeles; Bernard J. Harrison, 
Jr.; Don Hatch; Samuel E. Homsey of Wil- 
mington, Del.; Caleb Hornbostel; William R. 
Huntington; Robert Allan Jacobs; Morris 
Ketchum, Jr.; Carl Koch of Belmont, Mass.; 


George Kosmak; Maynard Lyndon of Detroit; 
Willis N. Mills; Murphy & Wischmeyer of 
St. Louis; Emrich Nicholson & Douglas Maier; 
Ernst Payer of Montclair, N. J.; Geoffrey 
Platt; Walther Prokosch; Michael L. Rado- 
slovich of Forest Hills; James Irving Ray- 
mond; Kenneth H.- Ripnen; Rodgers & 
Priestly of Chicago; Eero Saarinen of Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich.; Lee Schoen; Paul Schweiker, 
William B. Fyfe, and Robert B. McCombe of 
Chicago; Sears & Foote; Esmond Shaw of Rye, 
N. Y.; Richard Boring Snow; Edward D, 
Stone; Oscar G, Stonorov of Philadelphia; 
Eastman Studds; Olive F. Tjaden of Garden 
City, N. Y.; Ives Van Der Gracht & Walter 
H. Kilham, Jr.; Paul Luther Wood; and Ian 
Woodner. 


ARNOLD W.BRUNNER 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Applications may be made until April 


. 15 for the second annual award of 


the Arnold W. Brunner Scholarship 
of the New York Chapter, A.I.A. 
The scholarship carries $1200 and is 
open to any citizen of the United 
States engaged in the profession of 
architecture, regardless of place of 
residence, The award is made for 
“the pursuit of advanced study in 
some special field of architectural in- 
vestigation to be selected by the can- 
didate.” 

Candidates are required to have a- 
professional background more ad- 
vanced and broader in scope than is 
generally implied by undergraduate 
architectural school training. The re- 
cipient will pursue studies, carry on 
research, or travel and submit draw- 
ings or reports in accordance with his 
proposal made prior to his selection. 
Address applications to Committee on 
Education, New York Chapter, 
A.1.A., 115 East 40th St., N. Y. 

The scholarship fund was estab- 
lished in memory of the late Arnold 
W. Brunner by his late widow. 
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The proprietors Of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. regret 


that subscribers will not have. Tecelved their eee number. 


together. with the type, bleeks. and other material. 


number will arrive as usual: 


Yours faithfully, 


The February 
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Permanent 
Fadeless Beauty 
Ceramo Shingles will 
not fade. The color is 
in the ceramic coating. 
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ASBESTOS-CEMENT | | stain Proot 


Stains are easily 


SHINGLES ano SIDING washed from the 


Ceramo surface. 





Outstandingly one of the most important roofing and siding improvements in 
40 years. CAREY CERAMO is a rock-like material of asbestos and cement, on 
which a ceramic surface is fused at high temperatures—a hard and smooth 
surface through which dirt and grime do not penetrate; moisture does not darken 
it; stains do not discolor it; fire will not destroy it. 


Roofing colors are brilliant and fadeless. Siding is “the whitest white." CAREY 
CERAMO requires no attention to maintain its appearance and durability— 
year after year. Rainfall normally keeps it clean. Under extreme and long- 
standing conditions of smoke and soot, it may be as easily washed as porcelain. 
Film that may adhere after long exposure can be washed off with soap and water. 





For ageless beauty, fireproof protection, lifelong service, specify CAREY 
CERAMO Shingles and Siding. Write for full details of this sensational material 
—address Dept. 54. Whitest of White 


Reflectiy; 

Vity t i 
00.7 % white. This iS 
a brighter white th m 
ead zinc wh int 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY «~ Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio BERS Estes 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTD., Office and Factory: LENNOXVILLE, P. Q. 
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“PLAN-A-ROOM” KITS 


Department stores throughout the 
country are advertising a new deco- 
rating kit originated and designed by 
Paul R. MacAlister, well-known 
New York Interior Designer. The 
accompanying illustrations show the 
kit in action. It consists of 76 pieces 
symbolizing furniture, walls, carpets, 
doors, and windows, with a slotted 
board large enough to form the floor 
to scale for almost any size of room, 

Although it is being sold largely to 
laymen who wish to study in model 
form the design of their home in- 
teriors and furniture arrangements, it 
may also be used effectively by inte- 
rior designers and architects as a 
means of visualizing rooms for their 
clients. 

This Plan-A-Room kit is con- 
structed at a scale of one-half inch 
to the foot. The units comprise almost 
every conceivable piece of furniture, 
symbolically represented. The upper 
illustration shows how the kit may be 
used on the drafting table as a means 
for studying furniture arrangements 
in connection with plans being 
worked out. Relationships of furniture 
to windows, doors, radiators, and 
other obstructions may be easily and 
quickly checked and bad situations 
corrected with little effort before the 
plans are too definitely fixed. 

Color schemes may be carefully 
studied and modifications may be sug- 

ested in room sizes to adjust desired 
e Faivabe groupings with paths of cir- 
culation. 

The second illustration shows a 
bedroom set up in simple block form 
while at the bottom is shown how 
the various colors and textures of car- 
pets, drapes, and upholstery materials 
may be easily indicated with paper or 
cloth cut-outs. 

It should be noted that the furni- 
ture units, though accurately scaled, 
are symbolic only and that therefore 
they are not confined in application 
to rooms of any particular style or 
period, ancient or modern. This 
makes their use wholly flexible and 
adaptable to any kind of interior that 
may be under consideration. 

It seems obvious that this outfit 
furnishes a means of handling many 
problems with clients in both residen- 
tial and other kinds of work. Further 
information about the kits may be ob- 
tained from Paul MacAlister, Inc., 
of 1 East 53rd Street, New York. 
The photographs shown were taken 
by Frank Randt. 
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E their designs ever so con- 
temporary, architects are very, 
very traditional on the subject of 
quality in the materials they use. 
That is one reason why Armstrong’s 
Linoleum finds its way into more and 
more buildings—contemporary and 
traditional alike. 
Traditional also is Armstrong’s 


felt-layer method of installation. . . 
specified almost universally by archi- 
tects who refuse to take chances with 
their clients’ money. 

For a quick resumé of Armstrong’s 
colors and specifications, see Sweet’s. 
Armstrong Cork Company, . 
Floor Division, 1213 State 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





1a aliioos Bal, dimabogh Ki 0 ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 


Marbelle Linoleum is accented with a 54" strip 

of No. 23 White and a 114” strip of No. 42 Jade. 

Marbelle is excellent for entrances because it X 
does not readily show foot prints. 


Rubber Tile - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 
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ROME COLLABORATIVE 


The Alumni Association of the 
American Academy in Rome has an- 
nounced the winners of the Prizes in 
the 15th annual collaborative compe- 
tition for students of architecture, 
landscape architecture, painting and 
sculpture. Prizes of $300 were 
awarded as follows: 

Isr Prize or $200 went to a team from the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts:—Rhoda Barney, 


architect; Sylvia Bernstein, painter; and Alex- 
ander Kritcheff, sculptor. 


2np Prize or $100 went to Arthur Reed, 


architect; Sydney Carter, landscape architect; 
Herman Roth, sculptor; and Virginia Nedham, 
painter; all from Syracuse University. 


First MENTION went to John C. Bonebrake, 
architect; Richard D. Harley, landscape archi- 
tect; Hazel Janicki, sculptor; and Santi 
Grazianni, painter; from the Cleveland School 
of Architecture, Western Reserve University, 
and the Cleveland School of Fine Arts. 


Mentions were awarded to teams 
from other schools, and criticism of 
each design was recorded at the 
judgment to be sent to competitors. 

The problem was “‘A Memorial to 
a Distinguished Composer.” ‘The 


Program was issued on Octoter 7, 
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Thomas Jefferson Memorial Jr. High School, Washington, D. C. 
Architect: Nathan C. Wyeth, of Washington. 


Classes come... Classes go 
* IS THERE TO STAY! 


VERY DAY of the school year a thundering 
herd of youngsters pound and scrape this 
TERRAZZO floor. But this search for knowl- 
edge has no effect on TERRAZZO. It takes its 
punishment and repays the school with its re- 
markably long life and low upkeep. Through 
scores of semesters, the TERRAZZO floors and 
hallways of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Jr. High School in Washington, D. C., actually 


seem to improve with wear. 


You can have this modern floor in almost 
any design or combination of colors you want. 
You can use it for floors, walls, baseboards, 
wainscots and stairways—and save money. 
First cost is low... repairs and replacements 
are eliminated...cost of cleaning is cut. It’s 
smart and sanitary — inviting and easy to walk 
on. Consult your local TERRAZZO contractor, 
or write The National Terrazzo and Mosaic 
Association, 1420 New York Avenue, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 





* 
5 Reasons for Using Terrazzo 
1, ECONOMY. Initial cost plus no re- 


pairs...no replacement... minimum 
upkeep over a period of years, for 
Terrazzo equals—usually is less than 
—initial cost plus repairs... and re- 
placements ... and higher upkeep for 
other types of floors. 

2. COMFORT, Finished Terrazzo is 
easy to walk on. It is less slippery than 
any waxed surface. Furthermore, 
Terrazzo can save you enough money 
to acousticate your ceiling, thus giving 
you a very low noise level. 


3. CLEANLINESS. Terrazzo can be 
sealed so as to be practically non-ab- 
sorbent. Its smooth, jointless surface 
cleans easily...can harbor no accumu- 
lation of macroscopic or microscopic 
germs. It is aseptic. 

4. COLOR AND DESIGN. Terrazzo has 
warmth and beauty. You may specify 
any design you wish—pictorial or geo- 
metric—in virtually any combination 
of colors. 

5. DEPENDABLE INSTALLATION. This 
Association’s objective is to see that 
your Terrazzo installations turn out 
exactly as youwant them. Writeus today 
for complete information on the above 
points or see our advertisement in 
Sweet’s Catalog for basic technical data. 











THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 
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1940, and the competition closed on 
February 15, 1941. Thirty-eight 
teams participated, representing ten 
of the leading art schools of the 
country. 

The jury of award was composed 
as follows: Thomas H. Ellett and 
Robert R. McGoodwin, Architects; 
Michael Rapuano, Landscape Archi- 
tect; Gaetano Cecere and Paul 
Jennewein, Sculptors; Carlo Ciam- 
pagha and Ezra Winter, Painters. 

The designs were judged Saturday, 
February 22, and the drawings sub- 
mitted in the competition were ecx- 
hibited to the public from February 
24th through February 28th at the 
Architectural League, 115 East 40th 
Street, New York, and have been 
sent around for exhibition at the par- 
ticipating schools. 


HAMLIN PRIZE 


Two plans for remodeling Greeley 
Square at Broadway and 32nd 
Street, New York, tied for first place 
in the eighth annual Hamlin prize 
sketch competition among third and 
fourth-year students of the Columbia 
University School of Architecture. 

Duplicate gold medals will be 
awarded to Kenneth J. Brehm and 
Donald H. Newman, whose designs 
for a fountain in the Square were 
judged equally meritorious. The tie 
is the first in the history of the com- 
petition, established in 1934 in com- 
memoration of the late Alfred 
Dwight Foster Hamlin, professor of 
the history of architecture. 

Brehm, 23, a third-year student, 
related his design to moving traffic by 
planning a vertical backdrop for a 
massive statue of Horace Greeley that 
could readily be noticed by pedestrians 
or motorists hurrying past. The 
statue, with fountains on each side, 
faces North across a triangular plot 
of decorative pavement bordered by 
benches and shrubbery. The horizon- 
tal surface along 32nd Street between 
Broadway and Sixth Avenue would 
be decorated by statuary in bas-relief 
depicting Greeley’s famed quotation 
“Go West, young man, go West.” 

Newman’s design for Greeley 
Square envisions a miniature park for 
the use of shoppers and persons em- 
ployed in the district. Benches placed 
in the shade of trees and shrubbery 
would face a shallow reflecting pool 
fed by sixteen horizontal and eight 
vertical fountains. A large statue of 
Horace Greeley facing North is part 
of the design. 
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PERMANENT, NON-REFLECTIVE BLACK STONE 


FOR STRONG TONE AND COLOR VARIATION 


When your scheme calls for black, we suggest 
that you consider Alberene Black Serpentine. 
This natural, quarried stone has become very 
popular, because outstanding designers and 
architects have found it ideal, both structurally 
and from the standpoint of design, for the black 
masses and accents of black which are features 
in modern exterior design. Having great tough- 
ness and density, Black Serpentine can be cut 
into sections as thin as 7", which makes it even 
more economical for panels, bulkheads, facing 
and spandrels. The stone will retain its color, 
and will maintain its polish, but it is neither 


. . e . 
teflective nor mirror-like. A request on your 


ae 





business letter-head will bring you samples, con- 
veniently boxed, showing the range of stones, 
including black and mottled dark blues and 
greens. Please address Alberene Stone Corpora- 
tion of Virginia, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. Sales offices 


in principal cities. 


Hleohene 


BLACK SERPENTINE 


Moderate in cost... Negligible in upkeep 
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$600 AT M.LT. 


A Scholarship of $600 is offered in 
the academic year 1941-42 for a 
special student in the fourth or the 
fifth year of the course in Architec- 
ture at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This will be awarded as 
the result of a competition in design 
held from May 3 to May 12 under 
the direction of the Committee on 
Design of the School of Architecture. 

Applications should be received on 
or before April 7, addressed to Dean 
Walter R. MacCornack, 77 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOTH FELLOWSHIP 


The College of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, announces that 
the George G. Booth Traveling Fel- 
lowship in Architecture will be offered 
again this year, and the competition 
in design will be conducted during 
the two weeks beginning April 11. 
This competition is open to all grad- 
uates of the school who have not 
reached their thirtieth birthday on 
that date. Prospective candidates 
should write to the office of the Col- 
lege of Architecture, University of 
Michigan, at once. 








How to Build WEISWAYS INTO WALLS 
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Don Graf data sheets 
give detailed informa- 
tion on how Weisways 
fit into surrounding 
wall structure. 


The photograph re- 
veals the attractive a 
‘built-in’? appearance #99 | - : - 
of the Weisway in j : 

this bathroom. 


@ The practical value of Weisway’'s guar- 
anteed leakproof construction may easily 
be combined with genuine “built-in” 
beauty by the use of the Weisway En- 
trance Adapter Cabinet Shower. (Weisway 
Standard Entrance Adapter Cabinet model 
illustrated.) The stiles are an integral part 
of the cabinet sidewalls, and with the 
header are finished in high temperature 
baked enamel to match interior of the 
cabinet. Concealed surfaces treated with 
durable, effective sound-deadening ma- 
terial. May be used with glass door, or 
curtain, as preferred. 


While thus giving the attractive ap- 
pearance of a Tailesin installation the 
Weisway structure itself is not affected b 

settling or shrinkage of surrounding wall 
and floor materials. With the Foot-Grip, 

















No-Slip floor of vitreous porcelain, in 
attractive sea-shell pattern, Weisways are 
the most wane 4 and dependable as 
well as the most effective solution of the 
shower bath problem in homes, clubs, 
institutions or industrial buildings. 

Write now for catalog and Don Graf 
Data Sheet information about models 
for all purposes. 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC. (Est. 1876) 
321 Oak Street, Elkhart, indiana 





KINLEY FELLOWSHIP 


The Kate Neal Kinley Memorial 
Fellowship, open to graduates of the 
College of Fine and Applied Arts of 
the University of Illinois, and to 
graduates of other similar institutions 
of equal standing, will be awarded 
this year for the tenth time. Appli- 
cants in Architecture must not exceed 
24 years of age on June 1, 1941, 
The Fellowship carries a stipend of 
one thousand dollars to be spent in a 
year’s study of the fine arts in Amer- 
ica or abroad. 

Applications must reach the Com- 
mittee not later than May 15. Re- 
quests for application blanks and in- 
structions should be addressed to 
Dean Rexford Newcomb, Room 
110, Architecture Building, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


ROTCH TRAVELING 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The Rotch Traveling Scholarship, 
open to citizens under thirty on May 
first—who are either holders of de- 
grees from approved Architectural 
schools and have experience acquired 
in a Massachusetts office or are drafts- 
men with six years of professional ex- 
perience, two of which must have 
been in Massachusetts—will be of- 
fered this year for an’ indeterminate 
period of not more than eight months 
travel and study in Mexico and the 
United States. Examinations will be 
Held early in April but candidates 
must register before March 22. For 
registration and other information 
write to William Emerson, 107 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


AIS.C. STUDENT 
COMPETITION 


Prizes in the Annual Students’ Bridge 
Design Competition have been 
awarded by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction as follows: 


First Prize — $200 — Vincent W. SeeBach, 
New York University 


Second Prize—$100—R. Kenneth Kendall, 
Iowa State College 


Third Prize — $50 — M. R. Harrison, Jr. 
Iowa State College 

The problem for this year’s com- 
petition was a steel overpass bridge 
carrying a single track railroad over 
a highway. 

A certificate of first honorable 
mention was awarded to Frank H. 
Hill, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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F the electric power were interrupted in any plant con- 

nected with National Defense, the entire nation might be 
the loser. Could damage to materials and equipment be prevented ? 
Or injury to employees ? Or sabotage, if the plant were plunged into 
darkness? Could the continuity of vital processes be maintained, 
and perishable materials protected against spoilage or total loss? 


Any plant can be safeguarded against these hazards, by means 
of Exide Emergency Batteries. Many of America’s key industries 
are so protected now. Exide Emergency equipment operates 
instantaneously and automatically upon any interruption of the 
normal electric current supply, furnishing light or power, or 
both. It is easily maintained by the normal staff of a plant. 


The utility companies take every precaution, but cannot control 
the effects of storms, floods, fires, or street accidents. If you are 
working on a project that requires dependable protection, write 
or wire the nearest Exide Branch and an experienced Exide Field 
Engineer will call promptly to help with plans and specifications. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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What would happen in this plant 
if the electric power failed? 








EXIDE BRANCH OFFICES 


ATLANTA 
210 Walker St., S. W. 


BOSTON 
100 Ashford St. 


CHICAGO 
4613 S. Western Ave. Bivd. 


CINCINNATI 
718-19 Temple Bar Bidg. 


CLEVELAND 

6400 Herman Ave., N. W. 
DALLAS 

1118 Jackson St. 


DENVER 
810-14th St. 


DETROIT 
8051 W. Chicago Bivd. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
129 Belmont Blvd. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
617 Washington Ave., N. 


NEW ORLEANS 
428 Balter Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
23-31 W. 43rd St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St. 


PITTSBURGH 
Union Trust Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 
1218 Olive St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
6150 Third St. 


SEATTLE 
1919 Smith Tower Bidg. 


WASHINGTON 
1819 L Street, N. W. 


LOS ANGELES 
1043 S. Grand Ave. 


—Exide— 


EMERGENCY BATTERIES 














(Continued from page 80) 
Certificates of honorable mention 
were awarded to Carmen Vetuschi, 
New York University, and to three 
other students of Iowa State College, 
namely, Eugene Groshong, Curtis C. 
Marston, and Carlton Mueller. 

These awards were made by a 
Jury of nationally-known architects 
and engineers consisting of Dr. Short- 
ridge Hardesty and Mr. Walter H. 
Weiskopf, consulting engineers of 
New York City; Messrs. John T. 
Briggs and M. W. Del Gaudio, 
architects of New York City, and 
Mr. Theodore Reed Kendall, engi- 
neering editor of The American City. 

Sixty-four students from thirteen 
colleges participated. 


TRAFFIC LIGHT DESIGN 
COMPETITION 


A design competition carrying prizes 
of $100, $50, and $25 and open to 
architects, designers, draftsmen, and 
students has been announced by the 
Chicago Society of Industrial De- 
signers. The subject is “A Traffic 
Control Light” such as is used at 
street intersections. 


The competition closes on Friday, 
March 28, at six o'clock, by which 
time drawings should be delivered at 
the Art Center, 820 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. For a program, 
containing complete details of the 
competition, write to Miss Rebecca 
Brown of the Art Center at the above 
address. 

The Jury will include Miss Anne 
Swainson, Director of Design for 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; Mr. 
Meyrick Rogers, Curator of Indus- 
trial Arts at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute; Mr. Otto Jellinek, Chief of 
Traffic, Chicago Park District; Mr. 
L. Moholy-Nagy, well-known de- 
signer; and Mr. A. Iannelli. 


REPORT ON 
FIREPROOFING 


The Committee on Fireproofing re- 
porting at the annual meeting of the 
American Wood Preservers Associa- 
tion in Louisville, Ky., during the 
first week in February, referred to 
the ignition of roofs by incendiary 
bombs. 


The report states: “Bombs are a 
military problem and doubtless de- 


serving of study by those interested, 
Germany’s problems were simplified 
by the requirement to limit tests to 
chemicals available at all times within 
its country. Reports of Belgian studies 
were released as late as May 17, 
1939. England, Norway, Sweden 
and Switzerland have also investi- 
gated and studied the subject. In the 
1940 report the committee referred 
to tests in England and Switzerland, 
In October the British army called 
for trained firefighters to return to 
their civilian duties to cope with in- 
cendiary bombings.” 

Progress made during the year 
both here and abroad is reported, 
New testing methods to measure re- 
sistance to ignition, flame penetration 
and spread of burning are detailed, 
Fire tests conducted by the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies’ Laboratories of Boston, on 
wood partially impregnated with fire- 
proofing chemicals by pressure treat- 
ments, are also described. ‘These tests 
aim at a fire insurance rating for fire- 
proofed wood. 

Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Secretary, 
Mr. H. L. Dawson, at 1427 Eye 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Your local telephone company 
will be glad to have you use its 
“Architects’ and Builders’ Ser- 
vice.” Call your nearest Bell 
Telephone Business 


Office and find out about 


this time-saving service. 
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‘No one argues 
about the VALUE 
of Copper... 


‘and now no one 
can object to 


Pp 


‘the PRICE! 























Offers the enduring protection of sheet copper — at 1% 
the usual cost. Tough sisal fibre reenforcement provides 
the necessary strength for rapid, undamaged applica- 
tion. You can put COPPER—a recognized quality feature 
—in even low-cost homes. WRITE for AIA File on Copper- 
Armored Sisalkraft, samples and recommended uses. 
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LUX-RIGHT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


STEEL 


AREAWALLS 


Made in ONE piece of heavy, rust- 
resisting, corrugated copper- 
alloy steel, hot-dip galvanized 
in pure zinc AFTER formation. 


T TYPE 






Enovene beauty, everlasting satisfaction, unbe- 
lievably high consumer acceptance, these values give Lux-Right 
Steel Areawalls nation-wide prestige. A retaining wall of steel 
for basement window wells that requires no attachments, is 
quickly installed on any ‘type of building, never cracks or 
crumbles. Standard sizes. Low unit cost. Prompt shipment. 
Distributors in principal American cities. Folder P.P.-413 free. 
See SWEET’S Catalog File 1941—Sect. 13/44 








The SISALKRAFT Co. 


205 W. Wacker Drive 
New York 


Chicago, Illinois 
San Francisco 





SAINT PAUL CORRUGATING CO. 
So. End Wabasha Bridge 






Saint Paul, Minn. 














AT LARGE IN 
THE LIBRARY 


Guiwe To Mopern ARCHITEC- 
TURE: NorTHEAsT STaTEs (25c 
a copy, paper cover; $1.00 a copy, 
board cover, 126 pages, 5Y%4" x 
734”, plastic binding — The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd Street, New York). 


The enterprising Museum of Modern 
Art has done a public service by pro- 
viding a compact check list and guide 
book of the most significant modern 
buildings in the Eastern States, This 
little book will be used to advantage 
by architects, architectural students, 
and others who make it their business 
to see at first hand examples _of con- 
temporary architecture indicative of 
modern trends. The names of the 
architects or designers are given in 
each case, 

The purchaser of this book who 
expects to use it actively over any ex- 
tended period will do well to get the 
dollar edition with a board cover. 
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The paper-covered edition which sells 
for 25c would, we imagine, quickly 
show signs of wear and tear if car- 
ried around in a pocket. 


DomMEsTic ARCHITECTURE, by 
H. T. Lindeberg ($15.00, 310 
pages illustrated, 11” x 14” — 
William Helburn, Incorporated, 
15 East 55th Street, New York). 


Reminiscent of the good old days 
when architectural . editions came 
large and luxurious is this monograph 
covering the work of Harrie T. 
Lindeberg from the early 1900’s to 
the present time. While his practice 
has been, for the most part, in large 
country estates there is additional 
material covering cellular steel houses, 
furniture designs, and United States 
foreign buildings. 

Mr. Lindeberg has drawn from 
classic forms in his work although as 
the forms have passed through his 
hand there has been imparted to them 
a balance and serenity which puts 
them: above the commonplace. Mr. 
Lindeberg does his best when it comes 
to such detail as might be expressed 
in a composition of sculpture, land- 
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scape and garden wall, a chimney sil- 
houetted against a textured roof, or a 
garden vista framed by a delicately- 
wrought gate. Many of the resi- 
dences, particularly in plan, suffer 
from too intimate an acquaintance 
with past experience and an apparent 
eagerness to concentrate on sticks and 
stones rather than on the grand con- 
ception. In many cases, plans were 
forced into a symmetry that gives an 
entirely different feeling than one 
gains from the restful, well-ordered 
(even sometimes regimented) rela- 
tionship of wall and window. In those 
pages devoted to furniture designs 
one sees the sensitive hand of Mr. 
Lindeberg less hampered by tradition. 
There his forms flow more freely into 
the function desired in the finished 
product, producing a clean solution 
of the problem. Wood, fabrics, glass 
and metal weaye a satisfying pattern. 
One wishes, at times, that the objets 
d’art did not always appear by twos 
and that the Lindeberg center line 
was less apparent. 

In a short chapter entitled “A Re- 
turn to Reason in Architecture” 
Mr. Lindeberg expertly decries the 

(Continued on page 86) 










(Continued from page 85) 
“Monotony of Variety” and cites ex- 
amples, with diagrams, of well- 
known historical buildings to prove 
the ease with which they fit the mod- 
ular system. He follows with a series 
of designs in which the modular sys- 
tem is applied to the small house in a 
cellular-steel construction of his de- 
vising. Though the module suffers in 
its reduction by Mr. Lindeberg to the 
scale of the small home, his designs 
will bear study. The exquisite render- 
ings in pen by Daniel Neilinger to be 
found in this section deserve special 
mention. 

A portion of the book is devoted to 
United States foreign buildings. 
Those in China and Nicaragua are 
among the best examples and are pic- 
tured in excellent renderings in full 
color by John Wenrich. Sketches in 
pencil by Schell Lewis add variety to 
the material presented. 

Harrie T. Lindeberg is architec- 
turally an artist. No matter, what 
one’s philosophy and_ school of 
thought, there is much to be learned 
from a study of this monograph of 
his work. For its wealth of detail the 
book will appeal to the architect and 
draftsman; for the pictorial quality of 


the architectural compositions it will 
be of interest to the layman; and for 
the abundance of expensive plans it 
should be popular with our better 
second-story men. JEDDS. REISNER 


LAWRENCE VISSCHER BOYD 


Lawrence Visscher Boyd of Philadel- 
phia, a practicing architect for nearly 
40 years, died on February 5, 1941, 
from injuries suffered in an auto ac- 
cident. For the past four years he had 
been directing a survey of the 
Municipal Water System of Philadel- 
phia. His architectural practice was 
mainly in suburban residences, 
churches, and institutional buildings. 
His brother, D. K. Boyd, will ar- 
range for a memorial exhibition of his 
drawings and paintings together with 
photographs and models of some of 
his architecture. 


FRED LOUIS SMITH 


The senior partner of the famous firm 
of Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, of 
Detroit, was killed late in February 
in an automobile accident. He was 78 
years old. 


The firm which he headed has 
been responsible for many notable 
buildings in Detroit and in other parts 
of the country. The Penobscot, Buhl, 
Union Guardian, Michigan Bell 
Telephone buildings in Detroit are 
cited in a newspaper account of his 
death as having been designed by Mr, 
Smith. The Rackham School of the 
University of Michigan and the Boys’ 
Club of Detroit are among the firm’s 
recent notable accomplishments. 


JAMES M. HAMILTON 


Cleveland papers of January 13 car- 
ried an account of the death, as a re- 
sult of injuries received on December 
31 in an auto accident, of James M. 
Hamilton, aged 64. Together with 
his partner, Frank B. Meade, he was 
responsible for an extensive practice, 
mostly in the field of fine residential 
architecture. A number of middle 
western cities, particularly Cleveland, 
are richer, architecturally, for having 
many houses designed by Meade & 
Hamilton. The Cleveland Club (now 
the Tudor Arms Hotel), the May- 
field, Shaker Heights, and Kirtland 
Country Club houses are among their 
important non-residential buildings. 





< JOHN...THAT MUST MAKE 
YOU FEEL A LOT SAFER 
ABOUT DRIVING IN AT NIGHT 


IT’S AS SIMPLE AS 
THAT - JUST PRESS 
THIS BUTTON - THE 
GARAGE DOOR OPENS 
AND THE LIGHTS 


RADIO CONTRO: a / 


FOR GARAGE DOORS™S 


The Radio Control was first introduced over 
ten years ago and immediately aroused wide- 
spread interest because of the almost uni- 
versal distaste which auto owners have for 
struggling with garage doors. Since then, 
hundreds of successful installations have 
been made. Through constant development, 
the mechanism has been simplified, im- 
proved, and made lower in cost until now it 
is easy to install, thoroughly dependable, 
and very reasonably priced. Let us send you 
further details. Our nearest representative 
will, if you wish, arrange a demonstration. 
There is, of course, no obligation. 


SELECTIVE Control Means PRIVACY 


OF QUALITY 
Each Radio Control installation has its own oper- 
ating frequency. Other cars cannot open your 


garage . . . am important and exclusive feature 


by repreenatves fcaes » DARBER-COLMAN COMPANY oii tc Minot. si 
by representatives located in = Seratore for swing 
principal cities. In Canada, A verhead and stee 

4 Tor j 4 


B “Ormsby Co. Ltd wee eo meek kL STREET, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


IT DOES, BUT THE 
MAIN THING | LIKE 
IS THE CONVENIENCE 
... IT SAVES ME A 
WHALE OF A LOT OF 
TIME AND TROUBLE / 


LOOK FOR 
THIS MARK 
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BUILDING 
YOU DESIGN 


_ Even before any building is past the 
". drafting board stage, you can 
i i I settle the door problem quickly and 
li satisfactorily. Just specify NEW 

* LONDONER Hollow-Core Flush 
Doors. Because they are ''climatized,'' NEW 
LONDONERS are remarkably free from dimen- 
sional distortion. Resin bonding by the hot plate 
process gives NEW LONDONERS a resistance 
power that assures a lifetime of service. You will 
want complete information about NEW LON- 
DONERS. See Sweet's catalog, Section 14, Page 
50, or write us for full details. 


AMERICAN PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 








: “eyes” of the house are 
the windows — the “ayes” of the majority of 
architects and builders vote for double sash! 
hung with weight, pulley and Samson Spot 
Sash Cord. Dependable — permanent — 
no adjustments — little, if any, replacement 
cost. Samson Spot Sash Cord, identified 
by the Colored Spots (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.), 
is the specification standard. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


BOSTON 
MASS. 
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Sally Slenderized 
Has Something 
To Say 


OLKS laughed at Sally when she first 
started reducing. 
Some said it would hurt her health. 
Others said if she didn’t quit losing size 
and weight, she would get sick and hafter 
lay down on the job. 


But Sally’s a durn bright gal, and knew 
what she was doing. So she kept on a doing 
it, until she got 40 per cent smaller and 
could do her heating job 40 per cent 


we 











quicker. 


Now she’s staying steady and quit reducing. But 
she’s still keeping up her beauty treatments, which ~ 
accounts fur no radiator being so smooth complected 
ind so good ter look at. 


Hank HINbDLE c 
. 


Serre ey 


See{Sweet’s. See for yourself. ~* 








BURNHAM BOILER CORPORATION ‘'_.* 


Irvington, N. Y. Zanesville, Ohio — 
Dept. K Dept. K 
Export Dept.: 50%Church St., New York City 
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. how the tough, 
waterproof covering of 
SISALKRAFT retains the natural 
mixing water in the slab — how 
it protects the finished surface 
from freezing, dirt and debris. 


DATA for your AIA files, 
together with samples, 
mailed at your request. 
Remember — SISAL- 
KRAFT has many uses. 


The SISALKRAFT Co., 205 w. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. ae, 






New York San Poanciens 












S7SALKRAFT 








This Union News Co. 


restaurant illustrates a 
significant fact about 
flooring—’'the smart 
buyers select Kentile.” 
If you want to' know 
why, learn ALL the 
amazing facts about 
Kentile—a flooring un- 
surpassed for durabil- 
ity, decorative distinc- 
tion and practicality, 
yet always in the bottom 
price group. See the 
marvelous range of its 
44 colors and their 
design possibilities. 
Learn its many techni- 
cal advantages. Mail 
the coupon now, with- 
out obligation. 


Dept. C 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAVID E. KENNEDY, INC. 
60 Second Avenue 


Please send complete color catalogue 


[} Without obligation, send representa- 


vO With Samp : 


Kentile is avail- 
able in 20 
colors — will 
not be stained 
by any animal 
fats, vegetable 
or mineral oils, 
or alkalis. 


SKIDPROOF 


even when wet, Kentile 
is a safe floor — and 
resilient enough to be 
comfortable, too -— as 
well as sound deaden- 
ing. 


ECONOMICAL 


every way, Kentile also 
saves by its almost un- 
believable wear. Many 
Kentile floors laid 14 years 
ago are still perfect today. 


EASY TO CLEAN 


Kentile needs only soap and 
water. It is never harmed by 
moisture; indeed it can be laid 
directly on concrete in contact 
with the earth. 


Manufactured 
and 


guaranteed 
by 


enter 





NEW PRODUCTS 


TRINITY ANNOUNCES NEW WHITE 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


The Trinity Portland Cement Co., Dallas, Tex., one of 
the oldest and largest cement producers in the Southwest, 
with mills at Dallas, Fort Worth and Houston, has re- 
cently announced that it has entered the white portland 
cement field with Trinity White and Trinity Water- 
proofed White Portland Cements. These two new prod- 
ucts will be manufactured at the company’s Houston 
plant and will be distributed throughout the entire 
country as well as foreign markets. 

These two new cements supplement the company’s 
line of products, which include standard, high-early- 
strength, oil well and masonry cements. 

White portland cement, a product primarily designed 
to obtain decorative effects in concrete, has since come 
to be commonly employed in the construction of all 
types of buildings and highways. Outstanding develop- 
ments in the new use of this type of cement in recent 
years have been white concrete traffic markets and light 
reflecting curbing built into the streets and highways as 
a safety feature and, more recently, the development of 
architectural concrete slabs as a facing material. 


NEW TYPE THEATRE SEAT 


A new type theatre seat featuring an exceptionally soft 
and comfortable front edge has been introduced by the 
American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

This new front edge construction known as Feather 
Foam Front is designed to take the pressure off the 
popliteal, which is the back part of the leg behind the 

- knee joint. Here nerves, 
veins and arteries are close 
to the skin surface. This is 

_ the area which comes in 

contact with the front edge 

of the seat. Pressure of hard 

surfaces on this area, it is 

said, causes legs to “go to 

sleep” and is responsible for 

discomfort and nervousness. 

The new American Seat- 

ing Company theatre seat 

achieves its exceptional soft- 

ness by eliminating all hard 

steel wires and rolled or packed stuffing across the front 
edge. It utilizes instead, foam rubber over spring arch 
construction—thus assuring softness at the seat edge. 

These Feather Foam Front seats are available at no 
extra cost on four lines of American Seating Company 
theatre chairs, the American Bodiform, Commodore, 
Zephyr and Zenith. 


X-ACTO DETACHABLE BLADE KNIFE 


The X-Acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York, has recently introduced the X-Acto 
detachable blade knife, a professional precision tool for 
architects, draftsmen, artists, craftsmen, etc. The new 
knife is sturdy, all-metal, pencil-shaped, well-balanced, 
easy to handle and quick-cutting. 

The new X-Acto scalpel-type blades, made of high- 
test surgical steel, are shaped for all cutting needs, a 
to lock into handle like a key. They can be inserted or 
detached instantly from the safety handle. The blades 
cannot fold under. The long-lasting, scalpel-keen edges 
are said to eliminate costly, unsatisfactory resharpening. 


(Continued on page 94) 


















Beauty Beneath the Florida Sun... 





Municipal Utilities Building, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
Architect, A. Lowther Forrest; Stucco Contractor, 
Mesius and Howard; Stucco Manufacturer, Dann- 
Gerow Co.—all of St. Petersburg. 








HE trim, clean lines of this new 

Public Utilities Building in St. 
Petersburg sparkle with cool beauty 
beneath the warm Florida sun. Of 
course the architect chose portland 
cement stucco made with Atlas White 
Cement for its crisp, good looks and 
its economy—low first cost and low 
maintenance cost. 


Portland cement stucco offers 
other advantages—it provides a 
sturdy, fire-safe, weather-resistant 
finish—may be applied in a wide 





range of colors when Atlas White 
cement is used—and blends well with 
wood, stone and brick. 


Architects everywhere know and 
appreciate the virtues of portland 
cement stucco. It is a good building 
material regardless of climate. For 
example, Minneapolis, a city of hot 
summers and frigid winters, is per- 
haps the largest per capita user of 
portland cement stucco. So whether 
you plan a public edifice or a private 
home, remember the versatility and 


adaptability of portland cement 
stucco. 

For permanent beauty at low cost, 
think of stucco! See SWEET’S CAT- 
ALOG, Section 4, for specifications of 
portland cement stucco, including 
mixing, curing, and applying. Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Co. (United 
States Steel Corp. Subsidiary), 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 


orrices: New York, Chicago, Phila., 
Boston, Albany, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Des Moinés, Birmingham, Waco. 
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ATLAS WHITE CEMENT € 
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Meet Any Garage Specification 
With A Stanley Hardware Set 


4 ideale 
POORE OT 
SOON TCC ame 


ommend 


STANLEY “Roll-Up” 


The Finest Garage Door 
Equipment Made! 


Stanley “Roll-Up” Doors 
are supplied complete, 
both doors and hardware. 
Whether doors are small or 
large, action is so smooth 
and easy a child can open 
them. Heavy springs do 
the work, with a slight 
Starting pull. 











Since these doors travel 
straight up, the inside of 
the garage need be no 
longer than the car, and 
they open easily, even 
when snow-banked. 





Stock sizes are 8’ wide by 
7’ high, 8’ wide by 7’ 6” 
high, and 8’ wide by 8’ 
high, doors either 144” or 
134” thickness. Also fur- 
nished 14’, 15’ or 16’ wide, 
134” thick, for two-car 
openings. Doors can be 
supplied on order to fit un- 
usual openings. 





YOUR GUIDE TO GOOD HARDWARE 


Stanley Catalog No. 61, giving full 
details on the complete Stanley Hard- 
ware line, will prove handy in pre- 
paring your specifications. Write for 
your free copy. The Stanley Works, 


New Britain, Connecticut. 








HARDWARE FOR CAREFREE DOORS 
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(Continued from page 92) 

MIAMI ANNOUNCES ALUMINUM BATHROOM 
CABINETS WITH ALUMILITE FINISH 
Closely following the recent announcement of its deluxe 
line of bathroom cabinets in all-stainless-steel, the Miami 
Cabinet Division of The Philip Carey Co., Middletown, 
O., now presents a new line in aluminum with Alumilite 
finish. The pronounced characteristic of the Alumilite 

finish, it is said, is a lustrous 
brilliance and corundum- 
like hardness which is highly 

resistant to abrasion. 

It is stated, that the new 
aluminum cabinets will not 
chip, crack, craze or discolor 
and that the impervious sur- 
face prevents ingraining of 
dust and other foreign mat- 
ter. There are four different 
models: two, with mirrors 
framed in polished, stainless 
steel; and two models hav- 
ing all mirror fronts. 

Improved lighting effects 
are provided in the new Miami line which include both 
tubular and fluorescent lighting fixtures. Also an interior 
and night light which not only illuminates the inside 
of the cabinet but also serves as a bathroom night light. 


SIMPLE STEEL PANEL CEILINGS 

William I. Lucius, 522 West 45th St., New York, N. Y., 
has just released, through manufacturers having nation- 
wide distribution, a new and simplified form of steel 
panel ceiling such as have been used locally in schools, 
hospitals and offices for a number of years. In its simpli- 
fied form the new ceilings consist of No. 20 gauge gal- 
vanized snap bars which are bolted to inserts or otherwise 
secured to the supporting structure on 4 ft. 0 in. centers. 
No. 24 gauge galvanized and bonderized dead flat steel 
panels 12 in. x 48 in. with all edges flanged are remov- 
ably interlocked at their short ends with the snap bar 
furring. hy 


At the walls a steel moulding provides a slip joint to 
receive the cut edges of the panels which have been cut 
to fit the dimensions of the room. 

Panels are accurately die-made in various sizes to meet 
all conditions. Perforated panels are also available so that 
ceilings may be used for air distribution and sound ab- 
sorption (by inserting rock wool pads) if desired. 

Specially designed flush fluorescent light fixtures are 
interchangeable with the steel panels and may be inserted 
in any desired arrangement for proper light distribution. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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HE real test of a store front’s suc- 

cess is whether or not it actually 
works for your client. If the new front 
draws business for him, widens his 
trading area, boosts his volume and 
his profits, you’ve done a job. 

One of the most practical ways to 
design store fronts that you know will 
sell goods for your clients is to design 
them with glass. Store fronts designed 
with Pittco Store Front Products have 
proved their ability to sell. Thousands 
of Pittco Fronts throughout the coun- 
try. and thousands of satisfied mer- 
chants, bear witness to this fact. 

There’s a Pittco Glass Product to 
mect almost every store front need. 
Polished and Suede-finish Carrara 
Structural Glass; Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass; PC Glass Blocks and Architec- 
tural Glass; Herculite Tempered 
Plate Glass and Herculite Doors; 
Tapestry Glass; and Pittsburgh Mir- 
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_ Design a store front 
Glass ... and 
you design a front 


ITTCO STORE FRONTS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
"PirrsBuRGH stone fot Quality Glass and hind 


GLASS PLAYS A VITAL PART in giving this smart store front in White Plains, N. Y. its 
undeniable sales appeal. Designed by Gruenbaum and Krummeck, New York. Mr. Victor 
Gruenbaum was also the Associate Designer of another outstanding Pittco Store Front 
recently featured in these pages—the Fifth Avenue Shop of Lederer de Paris. 


rors. And then there’s Pittco Store 
Front Metal to round out the store 
front design properly. All of these 
products are of consistently high 
quality, meant to be used together, 
and certain to produce unified store 
fronts of distinctive individuality. 


Call on glass to design store fronts 
that sell. And mail the coupon, now, 
for more detailed information about 
Pittco Store Front Products, together 
with many graphic examples of how 
Pittco Store Fronts actually draw 
business for merchants. 





COMPANY 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2253-1 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new book entitled 
**How to Get More Business.”’ 
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(Continued from page 94) 


The basic cost is said to be as low as suspended plaster 
and the various adaptations are equally reasonable. Dry 
construction speeds the job and there is nothing to burn, 
crack, warp, split, shrink or need repair. 

All parts are galvanized and the exposed surfaces are 
bonderized and primed at the factory so that one coat 
of flat paint after installation is all that is required to 


finish the job. 


NEW DRAFTING ROOM STOOL CUSHION 


The Major Marketers, Bonbright Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 
have designed and are marketing the SofSeat Stool 
Cushion for use by draftsmen, architects and engineers. 
It is said to trans- 

form the uncom- 

fortable, unyield- 

ing stool into a 

downy-soft spot 

for the base of 

the spine. Inci- 

dentally, in addi- 

tion to its com- 

fort the SofSeat 

eliminates the 

shine on trousers. 

The SofSeat 

Stool Cushion is 


ETTER SPECIFY made of one-piece sponge rubber and covered with 
sturdy corduroy. It is slipped onto the drafting room 


stool and is there to stay until removed by the user. 
NEW CORE FEED ERASING MACHINE 
Two Reputations— Yours and your Client’s—are at 


Embodying an entirely new core feed principle which 
brings to electric erasing machines the convenience of an 
| automatic pencil, a new electric eraser known as the 
stake when specifying Cold Storage Doors. | Bruning Hollow Shaft Eraser has just been announced 
by the Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 100 Reade Street, New 
Your client’s reputation is built on the Quality of his York, N. Y. 

stored products. Properly selected Cold Storage Doors In order to overcome the frequent changing necessi- 
tated by short stubby eraser tips previously used on 
erasing machines, the new Bruning hollow shaft eraser 
uses an eraser 7” long, fitting into a tubular armature 








play a major part in maintaining product quality. 


Loss of quality means loss of 
reputation—and profits as 
well. When this happens your 
client blames YOU — your rep- 


utation suffers. 


JAMISON- BUILT cold 
storage doors cost no more— 
why risk specifying lesser 
doors? For details consult 
nearest branch today, or ad- 
dress Jamison Cold Storage 4 a i ) # é Sve ro an 

EI j shaft. This long, cylindrical rubber core can ed out 
Door Co., Siampeannre ie. _ st i as it wears down and tightened at the lower end of the 
Jamison, Stevenson and Victor Doors Track Vestibule Door instrument by a chuck. 

Operation of the machine is greatly simplified by the 
convenient sliding control button—designed to fit under 
the index finger. When the button is slid forward, the 

machine remains in “‘on” position if continuous opera- 
tion is desired. The body of the machine is designed for 
ae ‘| convenient holding in the hand. In a slight — 
in the motor case is fitted a hinged ring, which can 
———— pulled out for hanging the machine on a hook, attach- 
ing to the drawing board, desk or wall. 
(Continued on page 98) 





(See out catalog in Sweet’s Catalog File) 
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EADY 


DON GRAF 
PAIA SHEETS 
ON 





Bureau of Entomology for handling subterranean termite 























problems. Here are six sheets of condensed data about 


TECO TERMITE SHIELDS — the new scientifically de- 


Because research has 


proved that poorseating 


facilities result in poor signed termite barriers with compact. connector-tight 

workmanship, more and \ joints. 

wi pcan yp : | THE MODERN STRUCTURAL PRE- 
this “Hallowell” Stool, CAUTION AGAINST TERMITES 
It permits full freedom eee J These new Don Graf Data Sheets graphically show how 


of movement plus a 
high degree of comfort 
insured by the sprin 
osture ack whic g In areas where subterranean termites are a problém you 
gives to the sli htest will want to specify TECO Shields .. . made of 26-gage 
pressure, yet aiways zinc coated corrosion 1 t steel easily, quickly in 
provides real support. stalled atlow.cost. Mail th oday for your FREE 


And full welded steel copy of the new Don Graf Da 
construction means per- MITE SHIELDS. 


manent rigidity — not 
TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


found in ordinary riv- 
eted stools. 

Dept AB-3 1337 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington. D. C, 


Prices are right, too. 


So investigate 
Hallowell’’ Steel 

Timber Engineering Company, Inc., AB-3 
EP Geaoton tee 


Stools now . . . see for. 
Please send me without obligation the new Don Graf Data Sheets on 
TERMITE SHIELDS. 


TECO Shields placed at the foundation points of termite 


entry effectively block their entrance to new buildings. 



































yourself ! 
Fig. 1266 

















STANDARD Pressed Steet Co. a 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA | Bex 588) City 
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Since installed 22 years ago ... we have not 
spent a single penny for repairs or replace- 
ments ... appears they will continue giving 
perfect service for a long time. 


— they’re 
installed—in build- 


ings of every type— 
Whale-Bone-Ite Seats are 
“putting an end” to re- 
placement costs. Since 
they’ve been introduced, 
we've never heard of one 
wearing out. 


THEY DEFY ABUSE—ARE EASY TO CLEAN 


The laminated wood core in Whale-Bone-Ite Seats is 
super-strong. It prevents warping. The core and heavy 
bronze hinges are sealed in a thick hide of hard, resilient 
Whale-Bone-Ite. This exclusive Brunswick ebony plastic 
makes a permanently rigid, moisture-proof unit. Smooth 
as glass all over, it is comfortable to use—easy to clean. 


UNHARMED BY GERMICIDES—ALWAYS LOOK NEW 


Whale-Bone-Ite Seats have no surface coating to wear off; 
continuous usage actually helps keep up their rich, black 
finish. Antiseptic solutions will not mar or stain them— 
nor do they discolor with age. A soft cloth dampened 
with alcohol is all that’s needed to keep Whale-Bone-Ite 
Seats looking like new. 

The surprising fact is that Whale-Bone-Ite Seats cost no 
more than ordinary heavy-duty seats. Your Sweets Service 
shows typical models; a complete catalog showing full 
specifications and prices will be mailed on request. 

CLOSET 


WHALE-BONE-IIE SEATS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
623 South Wabash Avenue ° Chicago, Illinois 
MAKERS OF FINE CLOSET SEATS FOR EVERY SERVICE 
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(Continued from page 96) 

CECO STEEL PRODUCTS ENLARGES PLANT 
For the third time since its manufacturing plant was 
established in Chicago four years ago, the Ceco Steel 
Products Corporation has completed an addition to its 
plant facilities to meet the growing demand for its 
products. 

This latest expansion, an addition that increases its 
capacity 50 per cent, was made necessary principally 
because of the growing demand for Ceco steel windows 
and the recent addition of a Bonderizing process plant. 
This process is one by which Ceco steel windows are 
automatically carried through cleaning, Bonderizing, 
painting and drying, or baking, at 300°F. In this way 
the paint and steel are securely locked together, so that 
the finish will not chip or peel off, and also the metal is 
securely sealed from any moisture that may penetrate 
the paint film. Thus many years of rust protection are 
provided, frequent repainting eliminated. 


NEW HIGH CAPACITY SUMP PUMP 

; A large increase in pumping capacity is 
the big feature of the new, improved 
line of Imperial Floatless Sump Pumps 
just announced by The Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co., 1200 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The new pumps will handle up 
to twice the volume ordinarily handled 
by pumps of this type, the manufac- 
turer reports. 





The new models em- 
body all the features 
of previous Imperial 
sump pumps, includ- 
ing floatless electrical 
control and brass and 
bronze construction. 
The principal im- 
provement is a new 
type of a Neoaiee known as the Imperial Power- 
Peller, which was developed after extensive hydro- 
dynamic research. ,‘ 

Tests made by a nationally known research laboratory 
show the new Imperial Floatless model BA-2, pumps 
3,200 gallons per hour at 10 ft. total head, it is stated. 
This compares with 1,300 gallons per hour for previous 
models of this type. 

Advantages listed for the new pump include: (1) 
Extra safety in emergencies. New models will handle 
approximately twice the volume without danger of 
flooding. (2) Makes possible the use of a low-cost pump. 
(3) Greatly reduces costs on pumps for deep sumps. 








NEW DRESSING FOR FLOR-DYE SYSTEM 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich., announce a 


new -dressing for the Flor-Dye System of permanently 


coloring and dustproofing concrete floors which is said 
to have many advantages over the dressing previously 
used. 

The name of the new dressing is Flor-Dye No-Buff— 
the No-Buff refers to the fact that the buffing and 
polishing operation formerly necessary on the old stand- 
ard type of Flor-Dye dressing is no longer required. 

Flor-Dye makes it possible, it is stated, to actually 
dye a cement floor. Dye penetrates to varying depths 
from a sixteenth to a fourth of an inch, depending on 
porosity, becoming a permanent and integral part of the 
cement surface. Following the dyeing of the cement, a 
dressing or finish is applied with a paint brush which sets 
the dye, uniforms the color, and produces a richer and 
deeper hue. 


PENCIL POINTS 








Architects and manufacturers of 
building materials could convince the 
public that the “Consult Your Archi- 
tect”? slogan is almost mandatory, 
GILBERT RAYMOND GOLD- 
ING, Draftsman of Denver, Colo- 
rado, claims in this letter advocating 
a concerted effort that would cer- 
tuinly benefit both groups if under- 
taken promptly. 


First of all, I believe there should be 
some sort of mass condemnation by 
the profession of the lay magazines 
which publish monthly the “Model 
House” attempting, and no doubt 
they do, to sell a “complete” set of 
working drawings and specifications 
for the nominal sum of $1.50. To 
my mind, the architectural profession 
is the only one which has allowed 
such conditions to exist and continue 
undisturbed. Not only is a condemna- 
tion in order, but action of some form 
should be taken to stop this encroach- 
ment. 

To the layman, is not the house 
the instrument by which he truly 
judges the architect? Nevertheless, 
the architect’s connection with the 
small house is becoming more and 
more remote. The contractors, build- 
ers, etc., are assuming authority on 
design and construction methods. If 
we are to permit the continuance of 
this, the glory and respect of our pro- 
fession is bound to go down to igno- 
minious defeat, 

Innumerable times I have heard 
architects state, in regard to these 
“modern houses,” resulting from the 
fruitless efforts of the architractor to 
produce such, “Isn’t that a disgrace, 
to the profession to see such things 
happen”? (I borrow the word archi- 
tractor from Mr. Don Graf who has 
used it to such advantage.) How true 
the above quotation is, but if no action 
by us is forthcoming, who can predict 
the future of the architect in connec- 
tion with the small, or even large, 
house? 

The architractor is very convincing 
in interviews with his clients. By al- 
lowing him to handle the job from 
sturt to finish he consequently saves 
the client a “tremendous service fee.” 
This is his argument, and as long as 
the architect remains timidly in the 
background, bound by ethics, the lay- 
man finally comes to believe all this; 
ignorant of the fact that the “un- 
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necessary service fee’ will be paid 
over and over again in the end. 

Publication of an article in only the 
professional magazines is not enough 
to stir public opinion. The basic reason 
for this writing is merely to sound 
out the architects and designers. The 
public must be educated’ to the fact 
that an architect is no longer a luxury 
but a necessity to the advancement of 
the building industry; commercial, 
institutional, public and private. Ad- 
vancement cannot be made in the 
residential field as long as houses con- 
tinue to crop up which are branded 
both in plan and elevation with all the 
characteristics of the early twenties! 
It is not the architect nor the de- 
signer who is responsible for such 
monstrosities. 

Why not adopt some sort of 
scheme whereby all material manu- 
facturers would include in their ad- 
vertisements the slogan, “Consult 
Your Architect.” The main thing at 
present is to put the architect before 
the eyes of the public to such an ex- 
tent that when a building is con- 
templated, from mansion to potato 
cellar, one single phrase is thought of 
first, last and always—“‘Consult Your 
Architect.” Strange as it may seem, 
many are of the belief that the con- 
tractor does all the planning and 
drawing, the architect merely drop- 
ping in to add a few pretties. 

If a law were put into effect 
whereby every house from $3,000 on 
up required the services of an archi- 
tect or competent designer, the archi- 
tects’ offices today would be able to 
absorb the young men fresh from 
school and enable them to acquire the 
experience they need to pass the state 
examinations. A law of this kind 
would also force a large percentage 
of the smaller contractors into com- 
petitive bidding and no doubt would 
eliminate many incompetent builders, 
thereby giving people more for their 
money—in more ways than one. But 
many architects today refuse to have 
anything to do with a house under 
$8,000!! 

Once again I state that the time 
has come for action to be taken. It is 
up to the architects to join forces and 
save themselves. If this is published, 
may it‘start the bee buzzing. I should 
like to hear what others have to say. 
How about it readers? 
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This letter from CARL F, 
SCHMIDT, Architect of Rochester, 
New York, is double-barreled, being 
an able comment on American crafts- 
manship as well as a tribute to the 
critiques of TALBOT F. HAM- 
LIN. That the latter are widely ap- 
preciated we already knew, but we 
rarely can persuade Mr. Hamlin to 


publish his “fan mail.” 


I have been a constant reader of your 
criticisms in PENciL Pornts and I 
hope they will continue. It is the only 
good reading material published by 
any of our architectural magazines. I 
have had occasion to re-read several 
of your papers, as “America,” “Form 
and Content,” and “Challenge to the 
Architect.” To me it seems that you 
are constantly groping and searching 
for the reason, the noumenon back of 
our, lifeless, beautyless, thrill-less ar- 
chitecture. That has for years been a 
very interesting subject to me. Why 
was there so much good work done 
before 1830, and why is there so little 
good architecture done today? 

You speak at various times of the 
harmony, quality, dignity, skill, han- 
dling of materials, which I grant you 
are all prime essentials to good archi- 
tecture, but I believe all these qual- 
ities are the result of “good crafts- 
manship.” It is good craftsmanship 
that is the lost art here in our country. 

From all my researches in the 
colonial, the post-colonial, the Greek 
Revival, and the cobblestone architec- 
ture of this country the noumenon 
behind the phenomenon is_ good 
craftsmanship. It is good craftsman- 
ship that we must have first, in 
any work, if it is to arouse our emo- 
tions. Craftsmanship is the dominant 
phenomenon in the early stages of 
any architectural style. We always 
find that the height of artistic devel- 
opment is reached when craftsman- 
ship and skill (building technique) 
are about equally balanced. 

As workmen become more skillful, 
skill begins to dominate over crafts- 
manship and the decline of that par- 
ticular art iston’the way. This fight 
between craftsmanship and skill is so 
clearly shown in the cobblestone ar- 
chitecture of this area, that I have 
many times pointed out this very fact 
to audiences, with the use of close-up 
views with kodachrome slides. 

I wondered when I saw the beauti- 
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ful work that is being done in Mexico. 
Why should they be able to do such 
beautiful work, and not we? What 
has the architect “south of the bor- 
der” that we haven’t here? After 
watching the bricklayers in Cuerna- 
vaca, the tile setters at work in Zita- 
cuaro, and a few other Mexican 
craftsmen, it dawned upon me that I 
was watching craftsmen at work: 
craftsmen who still retained the art of 
building with sufficient skill to pro- 
duce a work that had feeling. Their 
work would produce the same feeling 
or emotional response as the line 
drawn by the master draftsman, the 
deft stroke of a brush by the painter, 
or the single stroke of the bow by the 
master violinist. 

Tt is only when craftsmanship ana 
skill are nearly balanced that great 
works of architecture have been pro- 
duced. But where are our craftsmen 
today? With only a few exceptions, 
craftsmanship is non-existent today in 
our country. Skill, yes, in fact too 
much skill, but no craftsmanship. Is 
there any wonder that there is so little 
architecture to give us a thrill, that 
there is so little beauty in our build- 
ing? 


Tapping industrial reserves is fine if 
Architects are “tapped” too, in the 
opinion of B. H. WHINSTON, 
New York Architect, whose letter 
was prompted by our publication of a 
recent radio address by MORRIS L. 
COOKE, Consultant on Manage- 
ment Engineering, in the OPM 
offices in Washington. 


I have read excerpts from your broad- 
cast speech as published in the Febru- 
ary issue of Pencix Pornts and I 
consider the facts you raised of great 
interest. 

I am interested to know if the 
suggestions you made regarding 
“farming out” of defense orders to 
the smaller plants, cannot also be ap- 
plied to the architects. 

I have noted regretfully that the 
more the defense program gets into 
accelerated action, the less ‘ private 
construction work is to be had. This 
has caused many architect’s offices to 
come to a standstill for lack of work 
to do and their plant lying idle, such 
as my own which can employ at least 
15 people, while at the same time 
several government departments are 
swamped with work properly belong- 
ing to the architect’s sphere of influ- 
ence and many defense contracts are 
being repeatedly awarded to the same 


few builders and architects, the only 
ones that are now so busy that their 
normal facilities have been choked up. 

Cannot the OPM work out a 
“farming out program” for the vast 
amount of energy and skill of archi- 
tect’s offices that now find themselves 
in this anomalous situation, who have 
idle offices, ready and willing to keep 
them open and going to help in ex- 
pediting the great amount of plans, 
supervision, etc., required in connec- 
tion with the construction work to be 
carried out for the defense program? 

These idle architects are all set “to 
go” to help in this momentous under- 
taking. Why not put them to work 
also? 

I would be interested to know your 
reaction to these suggestions and how 
they may be carried out in a practical 
manner. 


SPEAKING OF DEFENSE! 


“Owing to the character of this 
national emergency, the usual blue 
print stages of building must be ab- 
breviated and contracts will in a great 
many cases be awarded to general 
contractors who in turn may make 
subordinate arrangements for the nec- 
essary technical services.” 
Travis G. Walsh, A.1.A. 
Cleveland 


“No one knows yet what the de- 
mands upon the communities on the 
Defense Program are going to be. 
We in industry don’t fully under- 
stand what its demands are to be on 
our factories and our workers, but by 
the middle of 1941 we will probably 
find two things have become definite 
community problems — one, man- 
power; and two, houses for this man- 
power.” 

John L. Lovett, Gen. Mgr., 
Michigan Mfrs. Assn., before the 
Conference on Extansion 

of Industrial Communities 


“In order to insure delivery of 
fabricated structural steel in accord- 
ance with the promise of the fabri- 
cator, it is timely to point out to all 
purchasers the wisdom of having their 
design drawings complete and correct 
at the time of placing contracts ... 
The delivery of the finished product 
is governed not by the date upon 
which the contract is awarded but 
rather on the date by which the fabri- 
cator receives the completed plans.” 

American Institute 
of Steel Construction 
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Specification writing requires clear 
thinking and a few five-dollar words, 
in the opinion of DR. A. D. TAY- 
LOR, of Cleveland and Washington, 
who hits out in the letter below at the 
superficial theses that some offices 
continue to produce from the “dust 
bins of time.” 


It seems to me that the whole pro- 
cedure of specification writing has 
been getting progressively worse as 
the years have passed. The errors, like 
those in connection with some fields 
of research, have been accumulated 
because of the superficial approach by 
some of the individuals who have 
dug the information from the “dust 
bins of time.” 

There is great 
“streamlining” the 
specification writing. 

We have in most specifications 
“five-cent” words and not enough 
“five-dollar” words. We also have a 
preponderance of verbs and adjec- 
tives, about two-thirds of which 
could be omitted in the cause of con- 
cise and clear grammatical construc- 
tion. I realize that there is in. every 
specification a certain minimum of 
words commensurate with clearness 
of the specification. Horace W. Peas- 
lee is 100 percent correct in his state- 
ment that there should be an elimina- 
tion of the abundant repetition of 
clauses, by the introduction of a term 
which serves every purpose. 

_ The principle of good specification 

‘writing is the same, whether in the 
field of architecture, engineering, or 
landscape architecture. There is no 
more exact science to be practically 
applied in an equitable way, if the 
contractor and the owner alike are to 
be fairly considered. 

One has only to examine closely 
the average specification (and many 
Government specifications, in partic- 
ular) to understand how the contr:c- 
tor is often penalized because of 
clauses included in the specifications, 
only (and seemingly) to cover the 
shortcomings of the _ specification 
writer of the contracting agency. 

It is not generally appreciated that 
a special type of mind is required, in 
order to properly prepare a specifica- 
tion. Good specification writers are 
generally born and not made. Such 
work requires not only experience, 
analytical mentality, but also clear, 
constructive, and logical thinking, 
fortified with a fundamental knowl- 
edge in the subject to which the 
specification relates. 


necessity for 
procedure of 
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TO PREVENT WEEPING JOINTS 
and EFFLORESCENCE 








@ Illustrated above are the two enemies of soluble salts left on the brick wall’s surface by 
masonry construction—weeping joints and efflo- | the evaporation of water in which alkali salts 
rescence. Many an architect has seen his beauti- have been previously dissolved. 

ful work disfigured by one of these two evils. 





Weeping joints and efflorescence can be pre- 
vented! Specify all ornamental stone facing and 
face brick be set up in mortar made with Medusa 
StoneseT, the non-staining waterproofed 
mortar cement. Because StoneseT is water- 
proofed, it repels all water at the surface of the 
joints so that it cannot possibly enter and absorb 
disfiguring soluble alkalies, thereby causing 
weeping joints and efflorescence. StoneseT has 
. minimum shrinkage. It is inexpensive and can 
WaMle Cee Ont be used for mortar in the backup wall. Send 
At the right is a living example of efflorescence, the coupon below for detailed information 
that white, powdery disfiguring deposit of on StoneseT. 


Weeping joints are those long dark stains origi- 

nating at the bottom of a vertical joint between 
| blocks or slabs of facing, and often extending 
| horizontally across the course. They are caused 
by moisture absorbed at the surface of the joint 
or leaching through from the back, carrying 
with it soluble ingredients from the mortar or 
the stone itself, which are deposited when the 
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<P LZ is x, 
NON-STAINING « WATERPROOFED (SEER MORTAR CEMENT.-» 
b fh ‘ 


TALE OW MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 

1004 Midland Bidg. Dept. A @ Cleveland, Obio 

Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information on Medusa 
‘ StoneseT. 





Medusa Products also made in Canada b 
Medusa Products Co. of Canada, Lid, | Selo eRe Or RAR 17) SES IESE MALT PE RG ae Address...... Flue mintage as 
Paris, Ont. 
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THE NEW “FOE” 

Modern architecture, having at last 
gained the attention of almost every- 
one, the acceptance of many, and the 
understanding of a few, stands today 
in a position more crucial than ever 
before. 

As long as the ideal of a New 
Architecture was opposed by logical 
arguments of the conservatives, there 
was no real danger. It was merely a 
matter of winning them over by in- 
telligent discussion. Now there is a 
real menace. This new foe is not a 
malicious one; but an_ unconscious 
one. He is not trying to undermine 
the new principles or even attack 
them. He is the man who, without 
thought or reflection, suddenly pro- 
claims himself a “modernist.” Over- 
night he becomes the most ardent and 
articulate of protagonists. He has as 
much understanding of contemporary 
architecture as Clovis, King of the 
Franks, did of the spirit of Christian- 
ity when he made his famous state- 
ment to the effect that if he had been 
at Calvary with his trusty soldiers, he 
would have killed every Jew who 
took part in the proceedings. Cer- 
tainly Clovis was not lacking in en- 
thusiasm, just understanding. 

Just as it must have taken Clovis 
some time to become a real Christian 
with a full understanding of the spirit 
of love, so the man who would be- 
come a modern architect must be 
willing to spend much time in sincere 
and conscientious study. 

Understanding modern architec- 
ture is something more than a matter 
of looking at the pictures in architec- 
tural periodicals! Honest and sincere 
thought must be translated into hon- 
est and sincere building if success is to 
be reached. No matter how clever the 
overnight copyist may be, he can 
never become more than a copyist. 
The forms he develops will be ugly 
because they will show lack of under- 
standing. This will bring harm to the 
whole cause, as people will again be- 
come skeptical of modern architecture 
and return to traditional forms. 

In my opinion it is the duty of 
everyone engaged in the practice of 
architecture to reflect often on the 
work he is doing. He should check 


carefully to make sure that what he is 

producing is an honest attempt at 

creating, and not blind copying of 
another man’s work. 

CARLETON WINSLOW, JR. 

Umiversity of Southern California 


SUN AND STRUCTURE 


Professor G. M. Beal has in the last 
year completed a sun-machine which 
he calls the Inside-Outside Heliodon. 
This machine is a novel one, for it 
shows not only the exterior of the 
building in sunlight but, by means of 
floorless models, the interior lighting 
can be studied. 

A flood light is made to revolve 


about the stationary model in an arc 


corresponding to the sun’s apparent 
path. The heliodon is adjustable to 
latitudes of two-degree intervals from 
pole to pole. Moving slowly from 
dawn to sunset it compresses a com- 
plete day into half a minute. 

From playing and experimenting 
with this machine we have found that 
the sun can and should play an im- 
portant part in the design of a build- 
ing. More than just the usual routine. 
We have put clay and balsa wood 
models of our buildings under the 
light, watched the sun rise and set, 
and by its aid have visualized the 
proper fenestration, interior lighting, 
and determined the orientation. But 
most of all we discovered timing. 

Timing is the important point in 
the integration of the sun with the 
structure. The sun should be let in 
or shut out according to the activity 
and the time at which action takes 
place. For instance, take an imaginary 
problem, a dress shop. It is found that 
most dresses are sold between the 
hours of eleven and three. Then in 
designing the building, the structure 
must be arranged, in order that, be- 
tween these selling-hours a soft light 
which brings out color will be ad- 
mitted into the selling area. 

Really to integrate the sun with 
the structure allows for no conven- 
tions of design, for which I am glad, 
and gives the problems of design a 
broader scope. 

LYMAN ENNIS 
University of Kansas 


ad 


ON SPEAKING UP 


There seems to be a wave of pessi- 
mism, or at least of apprehension, 
among architects, both professional 
and student, in regard to the future 
of the profession. This uncertainty 
may or may not be warranted, but 
there can be no denying the fact that 
the practice of architecture is passing 
through a period of flux. A period 
in which a new understanding — a 
new conception of architects and their 
services—probably will be evolved. 

It would be hard to conceive, and 
perhaps impossible to have, private 
building of any character and value 
without architectural service as it is 
now known; but in public work, and 
in large industrial work, unless the 
architect makes a careful estimate of 
the impending situation and _ takes 
preparatory steps to fit himsef to cope 
with it, he will become an employee, 
in fact if not in name. 

Working on the policy that a sharp 
offense is the best defense, should not 
architects stifle this impending sub- 
servience by stating their rightful pro- 
fessional place as leaders and co- 
ordinators of all building; and put 
construction engineers, financial men 
ithat specialize in the problems of the 
building industry, men that are ex- 
pert organizers of plant production 
methods, and others necessary in 
carrying out large construction proj- 
ects on their payrolls where they 
should be? 

With this organization of the 
office, a restatement of architectural 
services could be made to include not 
only design and supervision, but com- 
plete handling of the work—financial, 
technical, etc. This centralization of 
the responsibility for the complete 
project from thumbnail sketches to 
the handing over of the keys would 
be more efficient and economical, 
would simplify the client’s relationship 
with the work, and insure more than 
ever that the client was getting the 
best service and the best building 
available. 

To make this adjustment capably, 
present architects will have to put 
more emphasis on understanding 
phases of the work heretofore left to 
others (the Others that now are 
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(Continued from page 12) 
usurping the field). Students are in 
an enviable position; for they can 
anticipate this coming change and 
plan their curricular and extra cur- 
ricular activity to prepare for it. 

In recent years, architects have be- 
come increasingly more skillful in de- 
signing functional buildings. The 
time seems ripe to “streamline” the 
office set-up to keep pace. 

R. S. LUNDBERG 


M.I.T. 


A DECLARATION 


Woman’s place in Architecture has 
been widely discussed. However, 
when one observes members of the 
fair sex in an office, their exact posi- 
tion in relation to Architecture be- 
comes less of an enigma. 

Their definite opinions, their spon- 
taneous ideas for the treatment of de- 
tail, their ability to make a great barn 
of a room by gathering the hall, stair- 
way, living room, dining room, and 
sundry other accommodations all in 
one—plus their reckless demands on 
the physical properties of materials— 
are extremely stimulating even to an 
already-vivid imagination. Despite the 
fact that the physical properties of 
materials actually fall far short of 
their ambitions for them, credit really 
must be given to their great daring 
and, by such reasoning, others may be 
inspired to create the new materials 
that will do their bidding! 

Withal the most exciting experi- 
ence is in dealing with the untrained 
woman client—not the trained wo- 
man architect. Her motto is, “Be the 
first by whom the new is tried and the 
first to lay the old aside.” Not only 
do all standards of architecture suc- 
cumb to her onslaught—but also the 
architect. He may have a delicacy of 
taste, he may have studied at home 
and abroad and practiced for years, 
and he may have many fine examples 
of his work standing here and there. 
So what! She has been to the latest 
World’s Fair, devoured several cur- 
rent periodicals, received advice from 
her fifth cousin in Alaska, and de- 
scended upon the office ready to en- 
gage the services of a trained architect 
as the personal draftsman of her ideas. 

She has even built up a vocabulary 
of her new profession. She speaks 
glibly of split systems of heating, un- 
derstands the regulation of humidity 
to avoid condensation, knows the 
relative cost of practically all mate- 


rials, and just the proper treatment 
and finish for the treatment. Awe- 
inspiring above all else is the facility 
with which scores of new ideas are 
generated in a night’s sleep. This is 
matched only by her readiness to cast 
all of yesterday’s suggestions aside, as 
quite obsolete. 

So the house progresses, designed 
by the client and drafted by the archi- 
tect as an interesting little monument 
to her notions. By the time she has 
moved in and printed “Fancy’s 
Folly” on her station wagon, the 
architect, needless to add, is taking 
the cure. 

PAUL PIPPIN 
Columbia University 


FOR INNER MAN 


Everyone studying architecture is un- 
doubtedly something of an_ artist. 
Therefore I do not have to prove to 
you that there is something in the 
make-up of every man which cannot 
be riveted down, which cannot be 
analysed by any formula: a craving 

. a desire to possess, to express, to 
love . . . that sort of feeling which 
incites adventure, beautiful expres- 
sions, sculpture, architecture. 


The architect should be trained to 
pravide for this craving of the inner 
man, through forms or spaces which 
make you feel, which help satisfy that 
thirst for beauty, for rest or for ac- 
tion. And it is our duty, the duty of 
the embryonic modern architects of 
today, to supply to the new architec- 
ture a fresh stream of life, of human 
feeling, of human passion . . . A space 
for living that satisfies the inner man 
can be called a home, while a space 
for living which is just an assembly 
of well-controlled, functional, eco- 
nomic, rational volumes, is only a 
house. 

What good is the most economical, 
functional, rational, practical archi- 
tecture if it is cold and lifeless as a 
bolt, or as a crude chip of stone? It 
might be a matter of taste, but if I 
thought that we shall never be able 
to give warmth to our new architec- 
ture, I’d say that the case of the Bau- 
haus, Taliesin, and our own ateliers is 
lost. For at present, I would much 
rather live in an old-fashioned home 
with a large shady patio and thick 
walls (and even mouldings) in which 
I know I have found atmosphere, 
love, and romance. 

JORGE GONZALEZ-REYNA 
Umversity of Texas 


AFTER FOUR YEARS 


After four years in school, the student 
begins to formulate various ideas and 
ideals about architecture. Some never 
get beyond the thought that to make 
a comfortable living is sufficient. 
They feel that if the client is satisfied 
—-satisfied enough to tell his friends 
about Architect Smith — he, as 
“Architect,” has done enough. If he 
must bastardize his architecture; if he 
must submerge himself in the client, 
all well and good, provided he can 
make his $5,000 a year. It is not for 
such as these that I write. 

I write for those with ideals. For 
those who think architecture the most 
important thing in life; for those who 
think devotion to a cause more im- 
portant than devotion to avarice. I 
write for those who believe the archi- 
tect should give not mere superficial 
satisfaction, but rather a more funda- 
mental satisfaction — both physical 
and psychological; both social and 
philosophical. I write for those who 
aim higher than self. 

Ideals once achieved, must be kept. 
The three years which must be spent 
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in an ,office, if spent incorrectly, can 
be enough to completely revise one’s 
ideals. It is the type of office into 
which he must go to keep these ideals 
that must be the serious consideration 
of the June graduate. 

What kind of office and man? 
First of all, a congenial one. Only 
consider working for a man who does 
work you admire—designs you would 
like to study. Work only for a man 
from whom you can learn. Get a job 
in a small office—contact with the 
boss should be invaluable. In a large 
firm, you will be pigeonholed as a 
door or window detailer; you will 
become soft and contented (unlike 
cows, architects should never be con- 
tent). Work for a man with whom 
you can become diversified: from 
specifications to plumbing; from de- 
tails to designing. 

Never be afraid to quit if the job 
is wasting your time. Better a tempo- 
rarily unemployed architect, than a 
permanently unprincipled one. 

JOHN RANDOLPH SUYDAM 
Pennsylvania State College 
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VENUS Crawing PENCILS 


VENUS DRAWING Pencils are made in A B i 
17 degrees, 6B softest to 9H hardest, and [ 
VENUS TRACING Pencils—for direct ; 
tracing and blue print work—in 3 de- ll 
gtces, Tl, T2 and T3. Pierre aenetnenihiiteeneiiee Fi 


We shall be glad to send’ you samples in 
any degree you wish. 








A. The dark background behind the house 
consists of broad, curved, short strokes 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY in various directions, with a flat Venus B. The water is indicated with strokes, as 
502 Willow Avenue 6B pencil point. Note the care taken shown above, with Venus 2B. Begin- j 
HOBOKEN, N. J. ‘to indicate proper contrast between ning and ending of stroke are light and f 

Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto light and dark values and sharpest con- delicate, with increasing pressure at h 


Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., London trast at point of interest (the house). the middle. 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


POTOMAC PATTER 

If this “defense housing” weren’t so 
serious, I would probably have the 
affrontery to crack that some of the 
doings pertaining thereto hand one a 
laugh. As a matter of fact, there is a 
laugh in it. The instance: after 
“Balcony Bill” Lescaze gave out on 
“architecture by architects” at the 
February meeting of A.I.A. local chap- 
ter, wherein he stressed the point of 
giving the work out to private archi- 
tects and in the same breath suggested 
that regional offices under Govern- 
ment supervision be established, John 
J. Klaber proclaimed that under such 
conditions private architects so em- 
ployed would become Government 
architects — to the satisfaction of 
everybody. Some of us may object, 
but Pll wager that 99% of the little 
fellows —the draftsmen — wouldn’t 
mind. That good o!d bi-monthly pay 
check (even if not a heavyweight) 
means something. 

There are those who would con- 
demn the PBA work on “defense 
housing” as inefficient and wasteful 
because of inexperience. Yet when 
asked to name a list of architectural 
firms experienced in the kind of hous- 
ing now needed, the answer becomes 
vague because too few large architec- 
tural firms (the only outfits able to 
handle major projects) have had any 
association with housing developments 
in the $2500 class. However, they 
assume that some firms formerly con- 
nected with USHA and FHA proj- 
ects do have the required experience. 
Are we now to have the same experi- 
ence with private architects on de- 
fense housing that we had with. them 
in the recent Post Office program? 
Yes, one is specialized and so is the 
other; particularly as part of the de- 
fense program calls for “demountable 
houses.” We are gratified to note that 
this was one of the strong points made 
by the Washington Chapter Associ- 
ates in their solution to the problem 


of Defense Housing (see February 


issue PENcIL Pornrs). Yet these 
critics would have us believe that be- 
cause demountable or high-salvage- 
value housing has not been done be- 
fore, it is something to be played with 
but not taken seriously. No doubt, 
they would prefer to see this phase of 


the work left with the Government 
lads. PBA recently awarded a con- 
tract for 200 of 650 prefabricated de- 
mountable dwelling units to be con- 
structed at Indian Head, Maryland— 
at an average cost of $2,761 each. 
(Continued on page 20) 


= 


More than 12,000 persons will be housed in the PBA defense housing project 


which is under construction at San Diego, California, on an 800-acre site 


Roofers are shown at work on one of the 1,704 buildings of the project, 
estimated to cost $9,070,000. It includes 3,000 units of 1, 2,4, and 6 rooms 


¥ 


The type of construction is shown in this picture of metal lath and plaster 
workers following close on the heels of the carpenter crews. Photos by PBA 
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And So Sahel 


The hand of the tiniest boy in school tells the story. 
Yet, let us say once more that Von Duprin devices provide 





the safest, fastest, surest known means of exit. 

Made of drop-forgings so tough and dense that they only 
laugh at hard work on busy doors, these devices serve with little 
or no attention through all the years the building endures. 

To be sure, to be safe, write into your specifications . . . 


Won Duprin 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 


Von Duprin Fire and Panic Exit Latches Are Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
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(Continued from page 16) 

I have no particular desire to de- 
fend the PBA but I am interested in 
fair play and, judging from the 
greater number of advantages, I am 
inclined to believe that the work is 
being produced with better results— 
not alone to the Government but to 
those directly engaged in it. (I can 
not take this hair-pulling seriously. It 
started back in 1934 with the Green 
Bill and is still continuing.) 

I can understand reservist Henry 
S. See resigning from PBA to help 
the Army with his particular talents 


but what is John H. Savolaime, PBA, 
doing in the Brooklyn Navy Yard? 
Pray tell us, John. Of course, I do 
know of cases where land architects 
have successfully switched to design- 
ing public spaces on Maritime’s deluxe 
passenger liners, viz., F. Carl Weigelt 
and Paul Windom—who by the way 
has just about licked a seven-week 
illness—but what kind of land archi- 
tecture, if any, is applied to battle- 
wagons? 

In this man-made chaotic world, 
Fate, if you will, steps in to bring a 
note of sanity. Just as nature thrives 





Yow/ MR. ARCHITECT . . . 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED WALLS 


IN COLOR 


QuCbA PORCELAIN WALL PANELS 


FOR PERMANENTLY BEAUTIFUL, EASILY AND 


QUICKLY INSTALLED BATHROOM WALLS 


e 


EASY STANDARDIZED INSTALLATION 
Quickly and easily attached . . . goes 
up a whole sheet at a time . . .-adjusts 
for minor inaccuracies in the framing . . . 
takes all types of decorative mouldings 
and flush or recessed wall accessories. 


BUDGET FACTS 
Ing-Rich Porcelain panels are easily 
accommodated by any builder’s budget 


and installation costs are minimized by 
a simple, standardized erection method. 


6 PERMANENTLY BEAUTIFUL COLORS 
True decorators ‘shades, green, blue, 
yellow, cream, black and white—they 
harmonize with modern fixtures, satisfy 
the most discriminating taste . . . and 
are economical, permanent, fade-proof 
and impervious to ordinary stains. 


Please send, without obligation, your descriptive bulletin “Ing-Rich 
Porcelain Wall Panels.’ 


Check one 
or both 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BEAVER FALLS, 


I am engaged in group and apartment housing = 
I am engaged in individual home planning 


co. 


on contrasts, so the Goddess Clotho 
spins her thread of life and in it are 
good and evil. On March 15th, our 
President in a momentous speech 
spoke of the evil and the need of its 
obliteration. On March 17th, he 
spoke of good and its retention, when 
he dedicated the National Gallery of 
Art. In addition to what you got over 
the ether, through movies and print, 
I wish to add this for the benefit of 
those disputatious individuals and one 
Catholic University student in par- 
ticular who opine that the structure 
is “archaic.” 

Quoting James Waldo Fawcett— 
a feature writer for the Washington 
Star — who offers the following: 
“Mr. Eggers and Mr. Higgins in a 
joint statement concerning it have 
said: ‘The architects have felt it 
proper to keep constantly in mind the 
belief of both Washington and Jeffer- 
son that the style of architecture for 
the Capital City should not depart, 
under any temporary pressure of 
vacillating ideas, from the original 
broad base of the classic. There un- 
doubtedly will be voices raised in pro- 
test that the design is not in the spirit 
of a 1941 broadcasting station or the 
latest steel-frame office building — 
something specifically representative 
of our day. If contemporary thought 
alone were permitted to determine the 
architectural style, the building might 
have been Richardson Romanesque, 
French Renaissance, Art Nouveau, or 
, Venetian Gothic, according to the 
year in which it was conceived. ‘The 
National Gallery is built in the 
thought that it may serve its purpose 
for many centuries. America’s finest 
architectural traditions — those of 
which the vast majority of Americans 
never tire—have seemed to the archi- 
tects the one straight beam of light 
pointing the way through an epoch 
strongly marked by perplexity and 
irresolution. Time and the leisurely 
judgment of the American people 
eventually will decide whether that 
light has suddenly become a will 0’ 
the wisp.’ ” 

Once each.year the Washington 
Chapter A.I.A. has a Ladies’ Party. 
This year’s “drag” affair was of no 
mean success as is usual when things 
are run by the Associates. Under the 
chairmanship of Norman E. Hansen, 
the Committee cooked up a real old- 
fashioned get-together—no soup and 
fish but rather an informal convivial- 
ity. For excitement, a professional 


(Continued on page 22) 
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tells how paint 
sticks to this 


galvanized metal 


The SCRATCH TEST shows how ARMCO Galva- 
nized PAINTGRIP Sheets hold paint. Half the sam- 
ple was PAINTGRIP-treated. On the other half the 
galvanized coating was left untreated. Then the 
sample was painted and permitted to “age.” Ob- 
serve how the paint over the untreated galvanized 
section flaked under the knife. Then note how dif- 
ficult it was to scrape the paint off the PAINTGRIP- 
treated section. 


Way is this test of interest to architects and other building men? You may 
be considering the roof-drainage system for a house — or air-conditioning 
ducts to be painted. Ordinary galvanized metal is usually acid-etched be- 
fore painting and this sacrifices,some of the galvanizing. The usual zinc 
coating also tends to dry out paint oils and cause early peeling. 

But Armco Galvanized Parntcrie Sheets have a special bonderized 
film that insulates the paint from the galvanizing and preserves it. Exposure 
tests show that good paint lasts at least 150% longer on Parnterip than on 
ordinary galvanized metal. And the work can be painted immediately. 

Use Armco Parnreorip Sheets for metal roofs, roof-drainage, for ex- 
posed air-ducts, for furnace casings . . . wherever you want the accepted 
protection of galvanizing and the added protection and beauty of paint. 

Write for a free Scratcu Test sample and a copy of our descriptive 


folder for building men. The American Rolling Mill Company, 970 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


4P RL 2941 





© This photomicrograph, at 40 
diameters, shows the mat-like 
surface of the mill-applied 
bonderized finish. It not only 
takes paint but preserves itl 









(Continued from page 20) 
escape artist was engaged but it 
seemed that your Uncle Sam had a 
priority claim on him and at the last 
moment called him into the Service. 
As Julian Berla pointed out, “That’s 
one trick he couldn’t beat.” Add 
similes: as easy as beating the draft. 
For their fun, the 60 or so paying 
guests witnessed games of chance and 
skill. And of particular note is the fact 
that President Leon Chatelain won 
the thumbtack pulling contest — flat 
heads—long stems and in semi-hard 
wood. Leon hasn’t pulled a tack since 
his last million (?) dollar job. RED 


PENN STATE WILL 
STUDY MATERIALS 


A recognition of the interest in the 
accumulation of research data which 
will lead to the improvement of 
standards of living in the three fields 
of food, clothing, and shelter has led 
the Trustees of The Pennsylvania 
State College to establish the Ellen H. 
Richards Institute as a consolidated 
working research unit covering some 
of the investigations formerly carried 
on in the Departments of Chemistry 
and of Home Economics and in the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 














A MODERN BOILER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY 
FOR AUTOMATIC FIRING 


To alert architects who have been demanding a boiler capable of meeting the new 
requirements of today’s heating systems, the No. 20 Mitts will prove a striking 


revelation in boiler performance. 


F 


The No. 20 Mitts incorporates such space and money saving features as built-in 


tankless heater for domestic hot water and “sealed tight” 
. has more all important direct heating surface than any other 


bustion results . . 
boiler of comparable size. 


flue doors to preserve com- 


Architects with medium size homes now on their boards should make it a point 
to investigate the possibilities of this new unit. 
Just send the coupon below for complete information. 


The H. B. SMITH Co., Inc., Westfield, Mass. 


Please send me complete information on the New Mitts “20”’ for 


Name 


[_] Oil Firing 
[_] Stoker Firing 





Address 





Investigations of the suitability of 
many new materials for the construc- 
tion of houses or parts of houses, and 
of the performance of various new 
types of household equipment have 
recently interested some of those 
working at The Pennsylvania State 
College, and a study of some of these 
physical aspects of housing is in im- 
mediate prospect in the newly created 
Institute. 

The Ellen H. Richards Institute 
was named for the first woman to re- 
ceive a degree in chemistry from one 
of the great institutions of learning 
and research in the country, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, a woman who was the founder 
of household science in this country 
in its modern sense. 

Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, who has 
been on the staff of the School of 
Chemistry and Physics at the Penn- 
sylvania State College since 1919 and 
Director of Research in Home Eco- 
nomics at the College since 1935, will 
be the first director of the Institute. 


BOSTON NOTES 


About one hundred and fifty of us 
sat through a registration bill hearing 
on March 10th. Two of them in 
fact, for the engineers came first. 

They presented their case clearly 
and had plenty of character witnesses, 
but the “aginers” howled, “discrim- 
ination — class legislation.” ‘Those 
were the boys who came up the hard 
way, sensed an Ethiop in the wood- 
pile, and did not purpose to have a 
mess of callow silver-spooners lording 
it over them. 

The architects’ bill was quickly and 
neatly presented by Messrs. Gulick, 
MacCornack, and Burr. Opposition 
produced no “have-nots” because no- 
body has more nots than the architect, 
but there was one source of opposition. 
You’ve guessed it, the realtors, whose 
lawyer representative was instructed 
to oppose only those clauses that might 
hamstring his client. 

The realtor (which I am given to 
believe is a picaresque word meaning 
“impounder of gravy”) seems to be 
spiritually unimproved by the acquisi- 
tion of his classy title. He is still a city- 
slicker to the architect’s young in- 
genuousness, taking the latter for free 
sketches and service of all kinds on 
glittering schemes which seldom click 
loudly enough for the latter to hear. 
Then, when it comes to a bona fide 
job with a little loose change that 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A Store Expert 


speaks of 


OIL BURNING SYSTEMS 


Morris Ketchum, Jr., New York Architect and de- 
signer of many new and outstanding Store Buildings, 
says this about oil burning systems: 


Ra eae 


“In my experience | have found the ins‘allation of oil burning 
systems to be highly economical and efficient for Store Buildings. 
The selling space in the basement of a Store is rendered free from 
noise and dust where oil systems are used, and overhead is cut 
down as a janitor’s time is not necessary for checking on the oil 
burner. Oil systems are also the most efficient in combination with 
air conditioning. I am thoroughly satisfied, and my clients are too, 
with the accomplishments and service of the Petro Oil Burning 
System.” 


Store designing covers such a wide range—from 
small shops on one floor to block-square, multi- 
floored structures—that only one line of oil burning 
equipment matches this range. 


Architects familiar with Petro know they can safely 
specify Petro for any load from a few hundred feet 
of steam with light fuel oil, on up to batteries of big 
boilers using Bunker “C” oils. They know, too, how 
effectively Petro’s Engineering Division co-operates 
toward correct solution of unusual firing problems. 


Month after month these pages have quoted out- 
standing Architects whose comments prove that the 
performance of Petro Systems have been as wholly 
satisfactory as Petro’s range of application is wide. 


CAPACITIES: to 145 gal. per hr.—487 boiler h.p.—68,000 sq. ft. steam E.D.R. 


FOR FURTHER Petro Industrial Burners for Automatic operation with pre- 
INFORMATION heated No. 6 oil, or with No. 5 or lighter oils, are available 
in eight sizes, Models W-2% to W-9 ‘inclusive. Each burner is 


insuring reliability of operation and fuel economy. 
Semi Automatic and Manually controlled Model W Burners 


Petro's 


fadustrial Equipment Catalog 


STAMFORD 


a self contained assembly of motor, fan, pump, rotary cup 
atomizer and interlocked air and oil adjustments, except W-9 
which requires separate pump. 


In the use of preheated No. 6 oil, the Petro Thermal Vis- 
cosity System is an integral part of a Petro installation, 


Eb ngineering Division will gladly answer 
will ar: sent nromer y on 


Pe 


and “Mechanical” type units are also available to meet cir- 
cumstances which do not require automatic operation. 


To the Architect in domestic building, Petro offers a com- 
plete line of burners for use with existing heating plants and 
complete oil fired boilers and winter air conditioners. 


Cuts Steam Costs 


PETROLEUM HEAT & POWER COMPANY 


SPRL 1942 23 


— Makers of good Oil Burning Equipment since 1903— 


CONNECTICUT 





(Continued from page 22) 
might help to atone for the buggy 
rides, does he give the sucker a break? 
Occasionally, but not in general, as 
long as he can hire youngsters who 
will sweat for an hebdomadal song 
(which sometimes holds the promise 
of an elusive bonus). 

Therefore be it resolved that al- 
though a few of our harder-bitten 
brethren can pin the slicker down, or 
have something on him, the most of 
us are just plain putty; not even glaz- 
ing compound. 

Following the hearing there was a 
luncheon and meeting of the Massa- 


chusetts State Association of Archi- 
tects, at the Boston Architectural 
Club. Members from all parts of the 
Commonwealth had taken the time to 
come on and manifest their interest 
in the bill, and they showed every 


disposition to make a fight for it. 


Could this be Massachusetts? 

The bill went into committee on 
March 10th, where it may repose for 
several weeks. 

Fortunately for the cause of regis- 
tration many newspapers have seen 
fit to give it space. In Boston we are 
indebted to the Globe, the Post, the 
Herald, and to the Transcript—even 
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How to Modernize Bathrooms with 


WEISWAY CABINET SHOWERS 


Not many years ago 
this was considered a 
luxurious bathroom. 
The swift advance of 
modern design, building practice and 
bath equipment, however, left it out- 
moded and obsolete! 





eld YP 


In the same space as be- 
fore, the bathroom now 
includes a complete, leak- 
proof Weisway Cabinet 
Shower in harmony with the modern 
fixtures and affording far greater en- 
joyment of the shower way to bathe. 


a dev arred appearance, comfort, convenience and livability are pro- 
vided by Weisway Cabinet Showers, the feature fixtures around which 
many striking bathrooms, both new and modernized, are now designed. 
Weisways are 4-way protected against rust, by bonderized galvanized 
metal under synthetic enamel, or by vitreous porcelain enamel finish. 
No-Slip floor of vitreous porcelain is safe, sanitary and sound-proofed. 


There are Weisway models suitable for new and 
modernized homes of every size and cost. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR DETAILS 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. (Est. 1876) 
421 Oak Street, Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Please send details and specifications on the complete line of Weisway Cabinet Showers. 


Name 





Street 
City 


\ NY” 


’ 
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editorially. Eight or nine out-of-town 
journals crashed through, and in par- 
ticular the Springfield Republican did 
a very complete and intelligent job. 
Of our professional publications we 
have this admirable magazine to 
thank for valued registration data 
furnished on short notice. 

Our ace publicity man is a volun- 
teer from the field of architectural 
publications, Arthur F. Ball of the 
Publishers Clearing House, who per- 
sonally sells more subscriptions for 
Pencit Points than any other 
known man, woman or child. There 
must be a reflected implication of 
professional worthiness in Mr. Ball’s 
ready and invaluable help at all hours 
of the day or night, because his atti- 
tude towards architects and registra- 
tion has been developed from con- 
tacts with almost every practitioner 
and draftsman in New England, 
while on his regular duties. After such 
a dose of professionals as that, could 
it be considered at all strange if he 
sort of aped the native of a French 
perfumery district who set up his arm- 
chair by the tas de fumier behind the 
barn, where he could escape the un- 
remitting stench of “Nuit d’Amour” 
that pervaded the countryside? 

The Boston Society of Architects 
invited the new (fuzz is hardly 
worn off yet) State Association to its 
meeting on March 4th. Another 
guest, and one who was getting his 
first impression of architects in bu'k, 


wwas Willard F. deLue, Night Man- 
’ aging Editor of the Boston Globe. To 


him it was entirely natural when a 
reporter and cameraman appeared to 
record proceedings, but the B.S.A. 
must have said, “Them Mmmmsaa’s 
had a hand in this!” But we all 
parted friends and enjoyed the talk on 
private defense housing by William 
H. Neaves, President of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Boston. 
Geographical location of Boston 
architects continues to shift uptown, 
the latest batch including James /. 
MacNaughton (to 234 Boylston St.), 
Henry &@ Richmond (to 551 Boy'- 
ston St.), and Clifford Allbright (to 
137 Newbury St.). Why anyone 
should choose the specious elegance of 
the sixty-dollar hat district in prefer- 
ence to the heart of the city has never 
been satisfactorily explained. 
LEON KEACH 





Edward P. Chrystie is showing 
“Comparative Historical Views of 
New York” at the Advertising Club, 
25 Park Ave., N. Y., until April 12. 
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AN UTTERLY NEW STANDARD 
OF HEATING COMFORT 





Hoffman Dual-Controlled Continuous Circulation regulates 


Radiator Temperatures to Exactly Offset Building Heat Loss Fon APA Sane 


Completely Automatic Zone Temperature Control for each 


In buildings of every conceivable character, Hoffman Hot Water building without need for thermostats. 
Controlled Heat is delivering comfort never before attainable. 
This system improves standard forced hot water heat in four ways: 
1. It continuously circulates the water to avoid intermittent bursts 
of heat to the radiators and to permit gradual changes in the 


temperature of the circulating water. 


. It automatically maintains radiator temperatures at the degree 
which exactly offsets the building heat loss for any given out- 
door temperature. Radiators always have enough heat to 
prevent air stratification and ‘Cold 70.” 
3. It conserves fuel by positively preventing overheating. 
4. It employs smaller size, easily concealed radiators. 
Only three units of equipment are required. A Hoffman Circu- 
lator to continuously. circulate the water . . . a Hoffman Control 
Valve to admit hot water from the boiler to the circulating 
stream as often as required . . . and a Hoffman Temperature 
Controller (actuated by outdoor and circulating water tempera- 
tures) to open and close the Control Valve. These three units 
are adaptable to any type of automatically-fired hot water boiler. 
For fully illustrated literature write to the Hoffman Specialty 4 
Co., Inc., Dept. PP-4, Waterbury, Conn. = FOR SPLIT SYSTEMS 


An accurate balance of heat between the radiation and the 


i O p F M A N air conditioning units. Automatic and trouble-free. 


HOFFMAN 
al -lauim-are):, 
FOR PANEL HEATING 
All control of temperature is at the 
boiler, eliminating any need for 
getting at the pipe coils. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
CLUB IS ACTIVE 


Guest speaker at the regular business 
meeting of the San Francisco Archi- 
tectural Club which was held on 
Wednesday, March 5th, was James 
Toler, coordinator for the construc- 
tion activities of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Shipbuilding Division. Mr. 
Toler addressed the membership on 
the need for trained workers in the 
immense shipbuilding program now 
underway. He stressed the importance 
and absolute necessity of time’s being 


the most vital factor in developing 
qualified technicians in the shipbuild- 
ing industry. Of particular interest to 
the Club, in view of its contemplated 
ship drafting classes, was Mr. Toler’s 
contention that it is impossible to con- 
vert any Architect or structural engi- 
neer into a valuable ship draftsman 
in the short three- to six-month train- 
ing classes usually proposed in the 
Vocational Training for Defense 
Program. A long range program of 
instruction was suggested by Mr. 
Toler for those architectural men in- 
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The above detail shows stool No. 302 
with trim No, 302 used as a jamb 


The leadership of Knapp metal FOR FURTHER 


trim was attained through 30 


years of manufacturing and sup- INFORMATION 


plying this complete line: 


Window and door trim e win- 
dow stools e baseboards e 
whair rails e blackboard trim 
and chalk trough e picture 
moulds e corner bead e grounds 
® screeds @ and many other 
kindred products. 


OUR 
CATALOG iN 


HEN you choose Knapp 
Products for interior trim, 
you are combining these essentials 
of modern construction: Beauty 
. . » Utility . . . and Economy. 
The graceful contours of Knapp 
window trim and stools — the sim- 
plicity and durability of Knapp 
base — the practical and decora- 
tive value of Knapp chair rails — 
give an interior the attractiveness 
and permanence you seek in your 
design. hie 
Knapp Metal Trim is fireproof, 
vermin-proof, and is not subject 
to warping or decay. It is truly the 
modern trim for today's modern 
construction. We would like to 
send you a complete set of full 
sized details of all Knapp trim for 


—=a/ia your files. Write for them today. 


terested in qualifying for ship work, 
President Clyde F. Trudell wielded 
the gavel at the meeting. 

The annual S.F.A.C. Dinner 
Dance was held at John’s Rendez- 
vous on Friday evening, February 
21. Nearly one hundred Club mem- 
bers and their ladies partook of the 
famous Rendezvous dinner and 
hugely enjoyed the entertainment and 
dancing that followed. Ira Springer, 
Chairman of the evening, reported 
that the affair had resulted in a hand- 
some profit for the Club coffers. 

Through the co-operation and 
courtesy of Paul Verdier and Charles 
Gassion of the City of Paris, San 
Francisco’s finest department store, 
gallery space has been provided the 
Club for a display of the 1940 Paris 
Prize Travelling Exhibit of sixty-five 
drawings, including both preliminary 
and final projects. Because of the in- 
ternational strife, the annual award 
of Scholarships to the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris has been discontinued 
and the current showing of Paris 
Prize drawings may be the last to be 
seen in this country for some years to 
come. The display, sponsored by the 
S.F.A.C., will be held in the City of 
Paris Art Gallery from March 17 to 
25 and the public has been invited to 
view the exhibit. 

Chairman Fred Barss of the Class 
Committee announces that there is 
being currently displayed in the Club 
Quarters an exhibit of thirty of the 
outstanding Beaux Arts problems of 
1940, representing the work of the 
leading American Architectural 
Schools and including the winning 
designs of the 1940 Emerson Prize. 

Plans are being made for the reg- 
ular tri-annual Club Initiation to take 
place at the April business meeting 
and small talk is already being bruited 
about anent the mammoth super- 
colossal Club Jinx planned to cele- 
brate the Club’s Fortieth anniversary 
come September 27th. 

For the first time in many years 
there appears to be ”o unemployment 
among the Club membership! Several 
offers of drafting jobs have been 
posted on the Club Bulletin Board 
during the last month with no takers. 
Requests made of the Club to provide 
draftsmen have had to be filled from 
non-members who have applied to 
the Club for employment. Treasurer 
John Arndt even reports that the 
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Club finances are comfortably in the 
black and payment of dues is coming 
in most satisfactorily. GERRY HOLT 


KNAP 
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On what may seem to us to be appropriate occa- 
sions, this Section will place emphasis on matters 
of seasonal appeal. We here remind Architects that 
Memorial Day, next month, though originally 
dedicated to ceremonies connected with the deco- 
rating of graves of soldiers, has now taken on a 
wider significance. 

Observed on different dates in May in the North 
and in some places in the South, it is now the occa- 
sion of honoring not only those who have died in 
military service but also those who have died dis- 
tinguished in civil affairs. 

Why should not the profession of Architecture 
memorialize, on such a day, those of its members 
who during their lives have dignified that profes- 











Trust your Architect 


RELAT?T?T GR S 


A SECTION EDITED BY D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD 


sion by adding architectural beauty to their com- 
munities or have served the public welfare? 
Some may not regard this as a matter of Public 
Relations. But why not? Accord among ourselves, 
as evidenced by selecting those to be honored by 
us and extolling their accomplishments before the 
public, so that all who read may know of what 
architects have done and can do, might surely be 
improving our relations with that public. 
Elsewhere in this section will be found an “Open 
Letter” to all officials in our professional organiza- 
tions, offering what it is hoped will be found to be 
timely suggestions by: 
D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD 
4 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LAY MAGAZINES 





This illustration indicates the appre- 
ciative attitude toward the services of 
the architect expressed many years 
ago in the Advertising of the Com- 
pany which is now part of American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Cor- 
poration. Later a similar attitude was 
evidenced through the medium of the 
RADIO, when on February 3, 
1935, in connection with a “Fireside 
Recital” Broadcast, over Station 
WEAF and the Red Network of 
NBC, Graham McNamee said, in an 


“ANNOUNCEMENT TO HOME OWNERS” 
“The Budget Book of the American Radiator 
Company cannot take the place of the valuable 
services of an architect. This book will help 
you formulate your ideas—show you the things 
the modern home should have. 

“But if your plans call for any major 
alterations at all—be sure to consult an archi- 
tect. 

“The Architect’s fee may be included in the 
modernization loan. In the long run, his 








this year. 


May we make a suggestion to the men 
and women whowill live in these homes? 


It is this: Trust your architect. 


Many a home owner has paid, in life- 
long regret, for the trifling fee that he 
saved by trying to do without an archi- 
tect. Many a costly error has been built 
into a home because the owner insisted 
where the architect demurred. 


Your architect has planned hundreds 


A crear host of homes will be erected of homes. Profit by his long experience. 


Trust him in the important matter of 
warmth. 


Ask him about the Ipea. TYPE A 
Heat Macuine, if your home is fairly 
large, or about Arcoxa if your home is 
small. 

For your home is a long time invest- 
ment; you want your heating equipment 
to pay for itself in the fuel it saves, and 
sO prove an investment too. 


Nothing will mean more in your com- 
fort than this. Trust your architect. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for qvery heating need 
104 West 42nd Street, New York Dept.— 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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services will cost you nothing, because often 
he can save you more than his modest fee in 
lower costs, assurance of quality and service, 
satisfaction and peace of mind in a job well 
done.” 


The Company courteously notified 
all prospective architect listeners of 
the time of the Broadcast, in advance, 
in a pamphletewhich also stated: 


“This message to home owners who contem- 
plate Home Modernization is of decided inter- 
est to all architects. It also offers the Modern- 
ization Budget Book, a publication which might 
be useful to you in your dealings with owners 
who are unfamiliar with construction and 
owners who wish to go through their homes 
from basement to attic to check the. state of 
repair and modernization needs.” 








PUBLIC OFFICIALDOM 





(1) When a great Mayor of a great 
“Town,” as Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
affectionately called New York City, 
is elected to and accepts in person 
membership in a Chapter of the 
A.L.A., it not only makes news but 
reaches a top height in advancing the 
cause of better Public Relations. 

The occasion was the largely at- 
tended 84th Annual Meeting and 
Dinner of the New York Chapter on 
Feb. 25th in the Exhibition Gallery 
of the Architectural League. 

His Honor accepted membership as 
a personal, rather than as an official 
tribute. In a delightfully informal but 
sincere manner he classed himself 
with those present and other techni- 
cally trained persons as working to- 
gether for the advancement—physi- 
cally, socially, and otherwise — of 
America’s greatest metropolis. He 
credited the architects with fine assist- 
ance and assured them of his desire 
to continue and expand this relation- 
ship and he offered his fullest coopera- 
tion at all times. 


Appreciation Expressed by a Public 
O ficial 


(2) At the Rochester Convention of 
the New York State Association of 
Architects last September, throughout 
the several important sessions there 
was this constant refrain: That archi- 
tects themselves must earn recogni- 
tion and deserve greater appreciation 
by means of adequate and ever- 
expanding services in community af- 
fairs, as well as by informing the 
public as to the functions of the com- 
petent architect. 

Better expression of this need, 


coupled with appreciation, could not ° 


be given than by quoting from the 
enlightening address of The Honor- 
able Edward Weinfeld, State Com- 
missioner of Housing, when he said: 


“During little more than a year, since I 
became head of the Division of Housing, I 
have learned a great deal about Architects. 
On the basis of my only occasional contact 
with members of your profession before that 
time, I am frank to confess I thought of 
Architects, as I believe most laymen think of 
them, as people who draw plans for buildings, 
who exercise some sort of supervision over 
construction and who wrangle with contractors 
and owners. : 


“To the public mind, Architects as a group 
lean to the artistic side, and therefore cannot 
be expected to be hardheaded and practical. 
This picture leaves no room for the concept 
which I have come to believe is much closer 


, 


‘to the truth: the concept that the Architect is 


truly the designer of the structure in which 
our urban civilization functions; that the 
physical setting which he creates for our com- 
munities must determine to a large extent the 
degree of efficiency, attractiveness, economic 
soundness, and personal satisfaction for each 
individual which our towns and cities achieve. 

“IT have come to know in this last year 
that this is the Architect’s réle and I think 
that it is a matter of keen regret not only for 
Architects themselves but for the community as 
a whole that this concept is not more generally 
recognized and accepted. In not presenting this 
side of architecture more clearly to the com- 
munity, I think Architects have sold them- 
selves short, have done less than an adequate 
public relations job. I would recommend, that 
if the opportunity offers, your conference give 
some thought to this task. 

“Particularly at this time it would be help- 
ful if the people of our towns and cities, and 
all Architects as well, accepted such a concept.” 





NEWSPAPERS 





(2) Cooperation offered by News- 
papers. The following exchange of 


correspondence is self-explanatory. 


January 3, 1940 
“Mr. J. David Stern, Publisher, 
The Philadelphia Record. 


My dear Mr. Stern: 

“In this community among all your readers 
there are many thousands including architects, 
contractors, material producers and building 
trades workers who are interested in pictures 
and descriptions of buildings which appear in 
your paper. 

“When these do not include any mention of 
the architect’s name, especially when the repro- 
duction is from ‘the architect’s drawing’ as in 
the notice which appeared in the Philadelphia 
Record, Sunday, December 24, a _photostatic 
copy of which is enclosed, I am confident that 
a vast majority of these readers have cause to 
feel disappointed in that the news in which 
they are interested is not complete. May I 
suggest that in the future such omission be 
corrected by a standing order to that effect? 

“This will not only oblige me as an archi- 
tect and a constant reader of the Record but 
will, I am sure, be appreciated by all the archi- 
tects and others referred to, in this city and 
surroundings. 

“With best 1940 wishes for your own good 
health, happiness and prosperity in which I 
know the Record will share, believe me, 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) D. Knickerbacker Boyd” 


The prompt answer: 
January 4, 1940 
“Dear Mr. Boyd: 

“Thank you very much for the constructive 
criticism contained in your letter of January 
3rd. I am asking our News Department to 
make it a rule to give credit to the architect 
wherever we run a picture or description of 
a new building. 

“With best wishes for the New Year, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) J. David Stern” 


When these letters appeared in 
The Octagon for March, 1940, 
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that issue was sent to Mr. Stern and 
elicited the following reply: 


March 12, 1940 
“Dear Mr. Boyd: 


“Thank you for sending me copy of The 
Octagon containing your letter and mine, 
I take it for granted that you or someone in 
your organization will keep a watch on us to 
see that we carry out our commitment, and will 
let us know if we ever fail to do so. 

(Signed). J. David Stern” 


(3) Naming the Architect in 
Newspapers. Is not the heading itself 
given to an architect’s letter, making 
a request for recognition of architects, 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer, perhaps 
one of the answers? This is the way 
it appeared on the Editorial Page of 
Dec. 15, 1939, issue: 

“MAYBE THEY’RE TOO MODEST” 
To the Editor of the Inquirer: 

I recently read in the Philadelphia papers 
a description which was accompanied by a re- 
production of a sketch, describing a large 
addition to the group of buildings comprising 
the University of Pennsylvania Hospital. 

In searching for the name of the architect 
who had designed the building, I did not find 
it and was reminded of an episode which I 
hope will amuse you as much as it did me. 

Almost two years ago, early one morning, 
I was awakened by a telephone (this was not 
amusing to me) to be asked by a reporter for 
a list of the more important buildings designed 
by a well-known architect who had died the 
previous evening. As soon as I was completely 
awake I gave him a list so impressive that he 
said, “You fellows don’t advertise yourselves 
very well, do you?” 

It amused me to think that if, upon the 
death of an architect, a list of his former 
works becomes news, how much simpler it 
would be for the papers and his surviving 
fellow architects to publish the designer’s name 
with the announcement of each new project, 
in which case they would have the records 
available to list at the time of his death. 

It has often puzzled me why the public was 
more interested in the name of the lawyer 
defending a petty criminal or that of the 
doctor who treated an accident case than in 
the name of an architect who had designed an 
important building. 

G. W. Pepper, Jr. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Clair W. Ditchy, Great Lakes 
Regional Director, A.I.A., was the 
speaker on the evening of January 
14, 1941, in the auditorium of 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, 
before a group of adult laymen. 

In his talk, one of a series planned 
for this season on “Your Home in the 
Winter,” Mr. Ditchy discussed storm 
windows, weatherstripping, caulking, 
insulation, and other factors. 
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EXHIBITS & EXHIBITIONS 





(3) Exhibitions in Department Stores 
(a) Attoona. This will be de- 
scribed in a later issue un- 
der “Traveling and Circu- 

lating Exhibits.” 

(b) Bosron. This letter to 
William Orr Ludlow, then 
Chairman of Pubiic Infor- 
mation Committee, A.1.A., 
as published in T'he Octa- 
gon, July 1938, is here 
printed to further offer sug- 
gestions which others might 


well follow. 

“This year the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects?’ committee decided to concentrate its 
fforts on a few things rather than make 
scattered efforts throughout the year. 

“We recently conducted an exhibition in 
conjunction with the Boston Society of Land- 
scape Architects. In order to attract wide 
ublic attention it was decided to request the 
cooperation of the Jordan-Marsh Company, 
ne of Boston’s leading department stores. 
They came through in magnificent style, not 
mnly by making their excellent gallery avail- 
ible to us, but they also did the following 
things: 

“They took care of the expense of all 
necessary printing and mailing of catalogs 
ind invitations. They especially opened this 
department of their store on a Sunday after- 
noon for a private view. Tea was served 
during the afternoon. Pourers were Boston 
society women, and the Jordan-Marsh Com- 
pany even saw to such thoughtful details as 
providing corsages for each of the pourers. 
Society and art editors of the newspapers 
were invited. During the course of the 
exhibition the Jordan-Marsh Company paid 
for an advertisement which appeared in at 
least one of the Boston papers each day. 








YOU NEED AN ARCHITECT 


EOPLE TOO FREQUENTLY fail to appreciate the 
value of an architect; they too often feel that 
by getting along without one they “save"’ the 
amount of his fee. 


This is a serious error, for in most cases an architect's 
fee, rather than being an extra cost, is paid out of the 
money he saves you. 


In the first place, experience shows that architect plan- 
ned and supervised houses are more saleable, and bring 
a better price. They definitely have greater value. 


This is true because your architect is much more than 
an artist who draws plans and pretty pictures. He is an 
expert on construction, on materials and their ereetion 
as well as on planning and design 


Under his direction you will get the floor plans and 
room arrangements which fit your family’s way of liv- 
ing. You will get exterior appearance that js archi- 
tecturally right and pleasing to the eye. 


Your architect will give you sound advice on materials, 
impartially steering you away from both the extrava- 
gant and shoddy. As homes have the habit of outgrow- 
ing their budgets, he will guide your pruning operations 


so that you wil] not sacrifice any of the really essential 


elements of sound construction. 


We suggest that the agreement with the architect in- 
clude his supervision of construction. Thus you will be 


sure that his specifications are carefully followed 


In many communities, architects are grouping together 
to provide plan and supervisory service, for small 
homes, at reduced costs. It will pay you to find out 
whether such a plan is effective in your community 


We suggest that when you and your architect deeide on 
materials, you definitely request them by brand name 
and type, establishing them as the standard against 
which any other make of product must be measured. 
In this way you will be sure of getting the products you 


Want to use 


Finally, remember that you can rely on your architect's 
ee fal} 
skall and experience to lead you around many pitfalls 


and obstacles, for he has done many times that which 





vou may be undertaking e first time. Considering 


the mistakes you may thout him, your arehi- 
tect may save you, in actual cash, considerably more 
than his fee, and veur finished home will be a better 


investment because of his supervision 
































“Many thousands of people attended the 
exhibition, and the various newspapers gave 
much space to the event in their columns. 

“I was interested to ask Mr. John R. 
Sloane, who handled the exhibition for the 
Jordan-Marsh Company, what they got out 
of it. His remarks were as follows: ‘It’s "hard 
to place your finger on every good result. 
There is the same kind of intangible good 
in this kind of exhibition as there is in our 
fashion shows. It shows that the store is 
progressive. It provides a good kind of pub- 
licity and establishes much good will. It 
brings people to the store, and on their way 
to the gallery they must go through the 
tore. To sum up, we consider it just good 
vusiness.” ” 

ISIDOR RICHMOND, Chairman, 
Committee on Publications 


and Information, 


Boston Chapter, A.I.A. 


The United States Gypsum Company has produced a handsome 116-page booklet, 
“How to Have the Home You Want,” and has distributed it to thousands of laymen. 
At the very beginning occurs the page reproduced above. This emphasis on the im- 
portance of the architect cannot fail to direct many potential clients to your doors 





the sub-heading “Eight Reasons 
Why You Should Employ an 
Architect.” It has been distrib- 
uted to the extent of many 
thousands and may be secured 
from Institute Headquarters, 
1743 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., singly or 


in lots, for a nominal sum. 


(4) The Crane Co. has had the 
“Value of the Architect” printed in 


of cooperation by a manufacturer is 
shown by this letter received under 


date of May 15, 1940: 


“The pamphlet issued by The American In- 
stitute of Architects entitled, ‘8 REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD EMPLOY AN AR- 
CHITECT,’ has just come to our attention. 

“You will be interested to know that we are 
enclosing a reproduction of this pamphlet in 
the new booklet, ‘RUSSWIN Residential Hard- 
ware of Distinction,’ which we have just issued 
the form of an attractive folder which for direct mailing to over 106,000 prospective 
it has generously given a wide dis- home builders throughout the country . . . 
tribution. Modestly enough, the “We are of the belief that these ‘8 REA- 
Company has attached only its name SONS?’ should be %rought to the attention of 

‘ : : the prospective home builder by all those inter- 
without any reference to its business 

. : ested 
of plumbing and heating products. 
This Company has also had the orig- 
inal Document framed and hung 
conspicuously in all of its Display 
Rooms, throughout the country. 
(5) Another interesting example 





BOOKS & PAMPHLETS 





(3) Documents prepared by the 
American Institute of Architects. 


( C 0 j M ) 
in the building industr Vy because the 


d. The Committee on Public In- 
formation, A.I.A., in 1938 pre- 
pared, and the Institute issued, a 
pamphlet, titled “The Value of 
the Architect.” This contains 
eight concise paragraphs under 


owner certainly benefits and the material and 
supply men have an opportunity of doing a 
better job.” 
Yours very truly, 
RUSSELL & ERWIN DIVISION 
by W. J. Ziegenheim 
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MEMORIALIZING 
ARCHITECTS 


An “Open Letter” to the Officers of 
each Chapter, A.I.A., any Local 


Society and all State Associations 


April 15, 1941 
My dear Sirs: 

May I respectfully bring to your 
notice the possibility of observance by 
architects of Memorial Day, which is 
yet far enough away to allow time for 
making the few preparations neces- 
sary. 

If your Chapter, or any committee 
or group of individual architects, lo- 
cally or in the State, has not already 
arranged to observe the practice of 
placing a token of respectful remem- 
brance on the graves of some distin- 
guished departed architects in your 
locality, why not consider putting this 
or some other form of ceremony into 
effect for next Memorial Day? 

The thought, so far as I know, 
originated with the Washington 
Chapter where the members, accord- 
ing to Horace Peaslee, 


“turn out generally in good numbers and 
stand by the grave while some one of us 
voices a brief eulogy of the departed. We 
generally notify relatives (or descendants) 
who are often present to take part in the 
service. Sometimes we get a speaker who 
may be interested, and have had several 
eloquent addresses by congressmen, lawyers, 
etc., who can talk.” 


In Philadelphia, we have had a 
very simple but effective observance. 
A little Special Committee of the 
Chapter, consisting of four veteran 
members, have selected the names of 
a few outstanding deceased architects 
and submitted them to the Executive 
Committee. Upon the graves of the 
few selected in any year we have 
placed with respect, but without any 
special ceremony,'-a simple floral 
spray with a ribbon, and a card with 
the name of the architect, seal of the 
Chapter and the inscription “In 
Memoriam, Philadelphia Chapter, 
A.I.A.” This our Committee has 
done in person. 

Whenever possible we have ar- 
ranged to notify relatives, in writing 
and in advance, of our intention, 
without naming the hour. We have 
also sent to our local newspapers and 
other publications a brief account of 
the occasion with the names of those 
remembered and a succinct citation 
of their qualifications for this special 
tribute. 

I have had prepared five sheets 
containing letters from other Chap- 
ters, notices, clippings, sample cita- 
tions and photographs, showing the 


palm-sheaf, ribbon, and mounted 
card and the seal of the Chapter as 
used in Philadelphia. These pages also 
reproduce some of the notices which 
have appeared in newspapers and 
publications. The page referring to 
the 1939 observance by the Central 
Pennsylvania Chapter shows that 
prepared citations may be issued as 
statements, without holding cere- 
monies. These have been photostated 
and a set will be sent gladly to any 
official making the request to me. 

May I express the hope that some 
of you will like to consider this idea? 
In closing, it gives me pleasure to 
quote Delos Smith: 

“The Memorial Day services have been 
held by the Washington Chapter for some 
years past with a view to their reactions— 
not only upon the public—but upon our own 
morale, Call it an attempt to recapture the 
spirit in which the medieval guild entered 
in a familiar way into the lives of its 
members. They were evidently like a big 
family and, while our attitude is less in- 
timate, architects today can at least emulate 


their good feeling for each other—alive or 
dead.” 


Very cordially yours, 
D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD 





RADIO 





Talks by Architects 
(5) In connection with an Exhibit 
of Architecture placed in a Home 
Show in Birmingham, Alabama, and 
continuously maintained by the local 
architects (as described in The Octa- 
gon, Dec. 1939), William T. War- 
ren, F.A.I.A., was afforded the 
opportunity to deliver a three-minute 


radio talk, as follows: 

One of the most important events in the 
life of any family is when they decide to 
build a home for themselves. It is important 
because as a rule it represents the largest 
single expenditure of money ever to be 
made by that family, and because it is to 
be their home where they will live for many 
years. This large investment should give 
them full value for their money—comfort 
in living, permanence in construction, and 
pride of possession in beauty of surround- 
ings. In order to get these things in their 
home, they should consult a competent Archi- 
tect, whose job it is to design and plan 
houses and supervise their construction. 

Many people have the-mistaken idea that 
it is more’ economical to build without an 
Architect, that it saves money to cut out the 
cost of an Architect’s fee. Let us assume 
that they expect to spend $5,000 on their 
house. Do you think for an instant that if 
they had a lawsuit on their hands involving 
$5,000 they would attempt to be their own 
lawyer or would accept the free legal advice 
of a kind neighbor who happened to be a 
grocer or a farmer? If they wanted to sell 
a $5,000 lot or farm would they think it 
extravagant to pay a real estate broker $250 
as a fee for selling the property for them? 
A lady who wants to make a dress for her- 
self will pay $5.00 for material and then 
she will not consider it an extravagance to 
pay fifty cents for a pattern or plan from 
which to make the dress. 
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Yet many of these same people will spend 
$5,000 or more for building a new house 
and will not be willing to pay for the 
services of an Architect, the only man who 
by training and experience is qualified to give 
them a home suited to their individual needs, 
a home convenient in arrangement, eco- 
nomical and substantial in construction, and 
beautiful in design. The Architect makes 
definite plans and specifications so that you 
can get competitive prices from different 
contractors, all bidding on the same basis, 
The contractor can give you his lowest price 
because he is not gambling on unknown 
quantities as he would be in trying to esti- 
mate the cost from crude, vague drawings 
on which it would be impossible to make a 
definite contract. 

Furthermore, the Architect supervises the 
construction of the house and, as your agent, 
sees to it that you get what you are paying 
for. By employing a good Architect, you 
will add much more than the cost of the 
Architect’s fee to the value of your home. 
There is a big difference between the cost 
of a house and the value of a house. Two 
‘houses of about the same size, the same 
number of rooms, and built of the same 
kinds of materials, may: have cost the same 
amount to build. But one of the houses built 
without an Architect is inconvenient in ar- 
rangement, has a large amount of waste 
space in halls and elsewhere, is of flimsy 
construction, and is ugly and commonplace 
in, appearance. 

The other house, designed and supervised 
by a good Architect, is convenient to live 
in, there is no waste space, the construction 
is substantial, it is in good taste and lovely 
to look at. They cost the same, but which 
has the greater value, which would be 
pleasanter to live in, in which house would 
you have a greater pride of ownership? Ask 
your real estate man which house would be 
easier to sell for a fair price, considering 
its cost. The best value received for any 
money put into your home is the value which 
comes from the fee paid to your Architect. 


* « * K 


Of this opportunity, so well made 
use of by Mr. Warren, he says: 


“My talk was made from the radio sta- 
tion. Other architects and prominent citizens 
were interviewed over the radio at the show 
as part of the general publicity. No charge 
was made for radio time for these talks. 
WAPI was very generous and_ public- 
spirited so far as the architects’ educational 
program was concerned, and I hope they 
made some money on the advertising time 
sold to exhibitors.” 


(6) A progressive architect in Phila- 
delphia, who subscribes to “Adver- 
tising Age” and similar extra-curricu- 
lar. publications, noted the reference 
to the “Coast Architects’ Radio Pro- 
gram” (page 38 in this Section for 
February, 1941) and wrote to Cali- 
fornia for more information. He re- 
ceived a cordial reply from Walter 
R. Hagedohm, Chairman, Radio and 
Publicity Committee, of the Southern 
Section of the State Association of 
California Architects, and a set of 
mimeographed Bulletins, 27 in num- 
ber, each summarizing a particular 
broadcast. These contain so many ¢x- 
cellent arguments in favor of archi- 
tectural services that they will be fre- 
quently quoted in these pages. 
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“In the Typhonite } 
process (an exclue 


sive American inven- 
tion) graphiteis battered 
against graphite in a 
typhoon of super-heated steam. 
lromthis process emerges anew 
form of graphite—Typhonite, 
its particles of controlled 
smallness and evenness of size. 
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SIGNIFICANT SHOWS 


Two exhibitions of unusual signifi- 
cance are currently being shown at 
The Architectural League of New 
York. Hugh Ferriss, Chairman of the 
Clubhouse Exhibitions Committee, 
whose untiring efforts this season 
have gone far to revitalize interest of 
League members in contemporary 
architectural developments, announces 
that the April “Panel Show” con- 
cludes for the season this distinctive 
series of exhibitions. The coincident 
show, “Architecture Around San 
Francisco Bay, 1941,” is of special 
value at this time, when the attention 
of architects is being turned to Cali- 
fornia, preparatory to the A.I.A. 
Convention, May 17-21, at Yosemite 
Valley and Los Angeles. 

The eighth “Panel Show” includes 
presentations of representative work 
by Lorimer Rich, Edward D. Stone, 
Edgar I. Williams, Frederick G. 
Frost, Sr. and Jr., and Gerald A. 
Holmes, Architects; John Taylor 
Arms, Etcher; Mrs. Archibald Man- 
ning Brown (McMillen, Inc.), 
Decorator; and Hugh Ferriss, De- 
lineator. The Chairman reports that 
the Panel Shows have so increased in 
popularity that advance reservations 
for space are now sufficient to fill a 
schedule of eight exhibitions a year 
until 1945! These have admirably 
served the League, which has received 
a number of new members this year, 
and have been an attraction to the 
public as well as to League members. 

The invited exhibition from the 
Pacific Coast which was selected and 
assembled at Mr. Ferriss’ request by 
Ernest Born and Hervey Parke 
Clark, Architects, of San Francisco, 
includes the work of seventeen archi- 
tectural offices of that city. The archi- 
tects are aged 31-57 years and in 
practice from two to twenty-eight 
years. A few of these were trained in 
New York, but most of them in Cali- 
fornia. The exhibitors are: Norman 
K. Blanchard and Edward J. 
Maher; Hervey Parke Clark; Fred- 
erick L. Confer; Gardner A. Dailey ; 
John E. Dinwiddie, Architect, Albert 
Henry Hill and Phillip E. Joseph, 
Associates; John C. Funk; Charles 
H. Franklin and Ernest J. Kump; 
Michael Goodman, Timothy L. 
Pflueger; Francis E. Lloyd; Clar- 
ence W. W. Mayhew; Francis 
Joseph McCarthy; James H. Mitch- 
ell; Warren Charles Perry; Eldridge 
T. Spencer; Winfield Scott W elling- 
ton; and Wiliam Wilson Wurster. 








A NEW IDEA 
IN ADVERTISING 


Pencit Points wants to call 
your especial attention to the 
series of advertisements which 
have been appearing each 
month in PENncIL Ponts, fea- 
turing the products of the 
United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, Chicago. This is the first 
time that any manufacturer of 
building products has devoted 
an entire advertising campaign 
of this scope to purely factual 
information. PENcIL PoINTs 
believes that the five types of 
information presented in these 
advertisements are indispensable 
to an architect if he is to design 
knowingly with a product and 
specify it effortlessly: 

1. True news stories to show 
how USG products are being 
used and the advantages re- 
vealed by these actual job instal- 
lations. 

2. A debunked description 
of the product with authenti- 
cated figures and tests. 

3. Accurate and well-made 
construction drawings to sim- 
plify detailing. 

4. A carefully worded blank 
specification which can be 
handed to the stenographer for 
transcription. 

5. A complete list of prod- 
ucts and principal sales offices 
so that the architect can easily 
secure further information on 
other products without diffi- 
culty. 

If you have not studied these 
advertisements, it will be worth 
your while to turn now to the 
yellow pages in this issue and see 
for yourself if these advertise- 
ments do not present exactly the 
information you, as an architec- 
tural man, will need. If you 
have any criticisms or sugges- 
tions, Pencit Pornts will be 
pleased to have you write us a 
letter. Address the Technical 
Editor of Pencit Points, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York. 
Reprints of these advertisements 
may be obtained from the U. S. 
Gypsum Co., 300 West Adams 
St., Chicago. 








OUR CONTRIBUTORS © 


Drawing on a rich fund of experience 
in connection with architectural sery- 
ices on housing projects in the Phila- 
delphia area and in the Virgin Islands, 
W. Pope Barney, Architect of Phila- 
delphia, gives our readers some valu- 
able tips in the lead article of this is- 
sue. The Editors hope that this may 
be “only the beginning” of a fund of 
information obtainable from the ac- 
tive members of the profession. 

As an active member of the A.I.A. 
for 25 years, a prominent architect of 
Philadelphia, and as the winner in his 
student days of a number of coveted 
prizes and scholarships, Mr. Barney 
is well known to the profession. A 
native of Georgia and a graduate of 
Georgia Tech. and the University of 
Pennsylvania, he enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities as a pupil of Paul 
Philippe Cret, being associated in the 
design of the Indianapolis Library. 
He later was associated with such 
famed firms as Zantzinger, Borie & 
Medary, Day & Klauder, and now 
practices independently. 


The log house of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Murphy was designed by 
George Kosmak and Ernst Payer as 
Associated Architects. Mr. Kosmak is 
a native New Yorker and his practice 
is largely residential work in the mod- 
ern manner, in the neighborhood of 
New York and in Charleston, South 
Carolina. He also does the usual work 
of a general architectural practice. 
The beginning of Mr. Kosmak’s 
log construction was a commission to 
design a group of summer homes for 
easterners in the Rocky Mountains in 
Montana. He has since made this 
construction a hobby and has traveled 
through the Scandinavian countries 
and our own West to study various 
methods of log construction. Mr. 
Kosmak attended Columbia College 
and the School of Architecture of 
Columbia University, meantime ob- 
taining practical experience as 4 
draftsman and construction supervisor 
in the office of Rich & Mathesius. 
Mr. Payer is a native of Vienna 
where he received his architectural 
training and practiced for a period of 
years designing furniture and residen- 
tial interiors as well as buildings. He 
came to this country several years ago 
and, after studying architecture at 
Harvard, was associated with Mr. 
Kosmak on several projects. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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OS J Q t | tf is expressed in rooms of Genuine White Pine. 
They create that atmosphere of warm infor- 


ARATE $947 


WEYERHAEUSER 


‘SQUARE 
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dignity. 


Genuine White Pine is pleasant to live with because it is so beau- 
tiful in all its wide variations of decorative treatment. It grows 
old gracefully, mellows with time. 


This famous lumber also makes its bid in the interest of econ- 
omy, which recommends it for the modest cottage as well as 
for the best home. Rooms of White Pine, oiled, waxed, stained, 
enameled or painted require decorating less frequently. 


In fine paneling work the wood must nail easily without splitting. 
It must stay put under service conditions. These requirements 
are admirably met by Genuine White Pine. 


CLEARLY IDENTIFIED ... ACCURATELY MILLED 

4-Square Genuine White Pine has all the ready-to-use 

improvements of other 4-Square species. It is accurately 

manufactured to exact standard lengths with smooth, 

square ends and surfaces. The ends of each piece are» 

plainly marked' ‘Genuine White Pine” and “Weyerhaeuser 

4-Square.” 3 

Genuine White Pine is neither scarce nor expensive. Modern methods of harvesting 
timber as a crop insure a bountiful supply of this famous lumber for the years to come. 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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IN 25 YEARS 


HEREVER toiletroom 

traffic is heavy and 

usage severe, you’re sure 

to find Whale-Bone-Ite 

Closet Seats. You will find 

they’ve been in service 

for years—five, ten, twenty, 

and more—and still look 

new! Don’t be surprised 

when building managers say they haven’t spent a penny 

for repairs of Whale-Bone-Ite Seats since installed. We 
have never heard of one wearing out! 


COST NO MORE THAN OTHER HEAVY-DUTY SEATS 


Any wonder Whale-Bone-Ite Seats are preferred for hotels, 
hospitals, schools—in all types of public and commercial 
buildings. They don’t warp! They withstand severest 
abuse! They can be cleaned with strong disinfectants 
without harming their lustre. 


EASY TO CLEAN—ALWAYS LOOK NEW 


Molded of hard, resilient ebony plastic with a strong 
laminated wood core, Whale-Bone-Ite Seats have no sur- 
face coating to wear off. They’re solid and smooth all 
over—moisture-proof—easy to clean, comfortable to use. 

There is a suitable Whale-Bone-Ite Seat for every con- 
struction project on your boards. Refer to your Sweets 
Service for specifications—or, we will gladly send a 
complete catalog on request. 


WHALE: 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
MAKERS OF FINE CLOSET SEATS FOR EVERY INSTALLATION 


CLOSET 
SEATS 
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SER VICe 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply. from our own stock. Such notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things whic!: 
any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shal 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, o: 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we wil! 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the twelfth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all 
communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


THE MART 


WANTED: A copy of Architec-tonics, The Tales of Tom 
Thumtack, Architect, published by William T. Com- 
stock Company, 1914. State price and condition of book. 
Communicate with Miss Flagg, care of PENct Pornts. 


We will pay 35c per copy, plus postage, for copies of the 
November, 1940, issue of PENcit Points. Must be in 
good condition. Subscription Department, care of PENcIL 
PoinTs. 


Frederick G. Seelmann, Paramount Building, Palm Beach, 
Fla., would like to obtain a copy of the Twileries 
Brochures, September, 1930, Vol. II, published by 
-Ludowici-Celadon Company. 


B. H., 4425 Pall Mall Road, Baltimore, Md., has the 
following magazines for sale: PENciL Points—July, 
September, 1935; September, October, December, 
1936; January, February, April, June, July, August, 
September, October, December, 1937; all except July, 
1938; January through June, August and November 
1939. American Architect—January, February, April, 
May, June, August, October, 1936; July, September, 
November, 1937; January, 1938; November, 1933: 
January, March, May, September through December, 
1934; January through August, and December, 1935. 


Willard H. Barrows, 886 Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., 


has the following for sale: Monograph of Works 0! 
McKim, Mead & White (Student’s Edition), 2 vol- 
umes; Architectural Orders of the Greeks and Romans, 
J. M. Mauch; The Work of Charles Platt, published by 
William Helburn, 1913; The Work of Dwight Jame: 
Baum, published by American Book Publishing Com- 
pany, 1927; Ludwig Hollwin, and German Commercial 
Art, Berlin, 1926, compiled and edited by Prof. H. K. 
Frenzel; Esquie’s Vignola; Measured Drawings, Geor- 
gian Period, No. 4 and No. 10; Architectural League of 
New York, 1921; Pencit Pornts, bound volume, 1920 
through 1921. 


(Continued on page 52, Advertising Section) 
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Note interesting cove-base treatment in this corridor of | This corridor in the State Mental Hospital, Howard, R. I., 
the Hackensack Hospital, Hackensack, N. J. It makes is “‘quietized” for the life of the building itself. For 
cleaning easier, assures complete sanitation. This par- Nairn Linoleum gives long years of satisfactory service. 
ticular installation is 17 years old, and still going strong Border at junction of floor and wall increases the attrac- 
... proof of the permanency of Nairn Linoleum Floors. tiveness of this installation. 


ow to write au 
“into YOUr specifications 





More than that. Nairn Linoleum is easy to 
work with, flexible to any structural design. 
Long-lived, attractive, low in first cost and 


Corridors of hospitals, libraries, churches, Ppp 3 ; 
easy to maintain, it provides every attribute 


of successful, modern floors not only for cor- 
ridors, but for every other area as well. When 
installed by Authorized Contractors, Nairn 
Linoleum is fully guaranteed. 


and schools all demand quiet floors. The 
simplest way to get them is to specify Nairn 
Linoleum for these traffic areas. For no other 
floor material offers such footease and quiet- 
izing qualities. It reduces noise to a mini- 
mum, hushes the sound of footsteps. CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


LINOLEUM 


FLOORS AND WALLS 
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INDEPENDENT SURVEY SHOWS: 


Users Prefer 
lron Fireman 


Over Other Automatic 
Heating 


When you design homes for low op- 
erating cost—by installing Iron Fireman 
automatic coal heat—you win the 
endorsements of-clients. Here are the 
results of an independent survey made 
in nine states by one of America’s 
largest research organizations (name 
on request): 


91% of the Iron Fireman users 
who formerly burned ex pensive 


_ automatic fuels say money-sav- Complete AUTOMATIC Winter 
ing Iron Fireman gives them _ gisconditioner $389.50* 
better heating. F. beri a8 

: Z eeds coal from bin! Contains 
An average fuel saving of 43%, built-in Iron Fireman stoker; 
in comparison with the auto- steel furnace; filters; humid- 
matic fuels previously used, was ifier; forced circulator. 
reported. a 


Let Iron Fireman operating savings 
help pay the cost of hundreds of 
dollars worth of additional modern 
conveniences. 


Coal Flow $226* up 
No coal handling. “Pipes” 
coal from enclosed bin. 


Don't let High Fuel Bills 
become a “2nd Mortgage” on 
the Houses you are building 


If Iron Fireman saves one of your 

clients $5 a month, in comparison 

with other automatic fuels, then this 

$5 can be added to the FHA payment 

. . . paying for another $850 of modern : 

conveniences. These advantages are §¢qndard $179.50* 
clearly outlined in an informative Adds only $1.25 to $1.50 a 


bulletin= ** t ; 
ulletin, “How to Build or Buy 4 mo. on average FHA terms! 
House for Low Operating Cost.’”’ Use 
this bulletin in talking with clients. *A!! prices Nags er a re 
A: . matic controls; plus freight and in- 
Mail coupon for free copies. stallation. Slightly higher in Canada. 


IRON (#) FIREMAN 


Automatic @2= Coal ‘Stokers 


FREE ... Copies of Folder for Your Clients. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto. 
Mail to: 3129 W. 106th Street, Cleveland. 


(CO) Send men copies of “How to Build or Buy a Home for Low Operating 
Costs.” —No obligation. 


(J Send data on Iron Fireman stokers for new homes. 
Name 


Address 








City- 
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Anibal Simén, Hospital 168 (2do. Piso), Habana, Cuba, 
would like to obtain the following magazines: PENnci. 
Pornts—August, 1927; January, February, March, 
April, June, July, September, October, November, 1938, 
Also all of the Record for 1938, except December. 


Wm. O. Muller, 65 Seaman Avenue, New York, N, Y., 
has for sale complete set of instruction books of the 
I.C.S. course in architecture. Price $15.00, and he will 
pay the postage to anywhere in U.S.A. 


A. B. Griffith, 840 So. 59th Street, Omaha, Nebraska, has 
the following for sale: Architectural Record—January, 
1913, to June, 1926, bound; July through November, 
1926, unbound; 1927 complete, and January, February, 
March, May, 1928, unbound. Architecture—January, 
1914, to December, 1922, bound; complete for 1923, 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, and January through June, 
1928, all unbound. American Architect—January, 1914, 
to December, 1925, mostly bound. Architectural Forum 
—January, 1917, to June, 1926, bound; July through 
December, 1926, complete for 1927, 1928, 1929, and 
January through March, 1930, all unbound. 


John Cushing, 237 South Gary, Tulsa, Oklahoma, would 
like to purchase copies of the Year Book of the Annual 
Architectural Exhibition of the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the A.I.A. Please state year and price per copy. , 


Adele Dieterlen, 175 East 70th Street, New York, New 
York, has the following copies of PENciL~ Points for 
sale: 1927 complete; July and November, 1934; July 
and April, 1935. 


Glenn H. Lyon, 903 Riverside Drive, Charles City, lowa, 
has the following magazines for sale: PEnciL Points— 
6 volumes, 1924 through 1929, bound in blue buckram; 
Architectural Record—1 bound volume, 1928. 


Fay Cuzner, Librarian, Hibbing School Library, Hibbing, 
Minn., has for sale copies of Architecture for the years 
1919 through 1923. Please make offer. 


PERSONALS 
SCOTT QUINTIN and EDWIN WESTBERG, 4rchi- 


tects, have become associated in the practice of architec- 
ture under the firm name of Quintin & Westberg, with 
offices at 317 West Main Street, Alhambra, Calif. 


F. EARL LEGGETT, Architect, and GERTRUDI! 
GATES LEGGETT, Interior Designer, have opened a 
joint office at 110 Cherry Street, Plant City, Fla. 


_W. DOROSH has opened an architectural drafting office 


at Suite 1, Ritz Hotel, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


FELIX AUGENFELD, Architect, has moved his office to 
250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES DwuBOISE, Architect, has moved his office 
from 607 Fifth Avenue to 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 


MONROE WHEELER, staff member and Director of 


Publications of the Museum of Modern Art for the past _ 


three years, has been appointed to a newly created posi- 
tion in the Museum administration: that of Director of 


Exhibitions and Publications. Mr. Wheeler will be in ~ 


charge of the Museum’s program of exhibitions, as well 
as its publications. 
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Tire & Rubber Co.'s Natchez (Miss.) 

es a 160 x ger cated office 

wer plant. Architectural Concrete 

be orn rein ‘orced concrete Z-D barrel 
rock. with 40 x 50-ft. clear bays. Roberts & 
Co., Ghicago, engineers. J. T. Canizaro, 


Jockson, Miss., a rchitect. 





Warehouse for Woodbury & Company, 
dealers in industrial supplies and heavy 
tordware, Portland, Oregon. Richard 
wndeleaf, architect. Wegman & Sons, 
contractors. 


below) Engine test house, Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Division of United Aircraft 
Corporation, East Hartford, Conn. Albert 
‘chn, Detroit, architect. R. G. Bent Co., 
‘ortford, contractor. 
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Industry endorses CONCRETE 


for economy, firesafety, appearance 


Architectural concrete offers a unique combination of advantages for 
industrial and defense buildings: 


@ SPEEDY construction; contractors are setting constantly faster time 
schedules in completing concrete buildings. Concrete jobs proceed 


all winter. 

@ ECONOMY in first cost and maintenance. 

@ ADAPTABILITY to any requirements of occupancy; for example long, 
clear interior spans are easily provided. 

@ FIRESAFETY—concrete can’t burn; supports heavy loads even at high 
temperatures. 

@ WEAR RESISTANCE for heavy-duty floors and ramps. 

@ RIGIDITY to dampen vibration and resist shocks. 


@ GOOD APPEARANCE—Architectural concrete has won national 
recognition as a means of giving outstanding architectural distinction 
to factories and buildings of all kinds. Walls are cast integrally with 
frame, floors and roof in one time and money saving material. 
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Building Owners: Materials for concrete are | 


easily available in abundance. Competent archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors experienced in 


concrete are at your command. Your architect or | 
engineer can give you detailed facts aboutconcrete. | 


Write for illustrated booklet, “Concrete for Indus- 
trial Buildings,’’ (free in the U.S. or Canada) or ask 
one of our engineers to call. See Sweet's Catalog. | 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A4-25, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- | 
crete...through scientific research and engineering field work — 





PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise noted, upon re- 
quest, to readers of Pencit Points by the firm issuing them. When writing for 


these items please mention PENciL Pornts. 


AUER GRILLES.—Catalog G. New 
looseleaf book designed as a guide for 
the selection of grilles for all purposes. 
Numerous designs of grilles are pre- 
sented together with tables of sizes, 
metals, gauges, finishes and frames. 
Included are installation suggestions. 
36 pp. 8% x 11. The Auer Register 
Co., 3608 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 


ZURN BUILDING DRAINAGE 
PRODUCTS.—A.I.A. File No. 29-C. 
Useful looseleaf reference manual for 
architects containing 216 blueprint 
detail plates with descriptive data, 
dimension charts and list prices cover- 
ing a complete line of drains, fittings, 
interceptors and specialized building 
drainage products, also carriers for all 
makes of wall hung fixtures. Indexed. 
814 x 11. J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Pa. 


REVERE ROOFLOY LEAD ROOF- 
ING.—New data book announcing 
and giving detailed description of a 
new sheet lead roofing, which can also 
be used for flashings, gutters, leaders, 
cornices, spandrels, store fronts, dor- 
mers, domes, skylights and marquises. 
Included are roofing details also stand- 
ard specifications, covering in detail 
roofings, flashings, roof-drainage, etc. 
20 pp. 8% x-11. Revere Copper & 
Brass Incorporated, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


CAST IRON VERANDAS AND 
RAILINGS.—A.LA. File No. 15-C. 
Catalog E, just issued, presents some 
helpful ideas on the decorative possi- 
bilities of cast iron for verandas, rail- 
ings, entrances and balconies. Included 
are a wide range of designs, details, 
dimensions, etc. 32 pp. 8% x 11. 
Smyser-Royer Co., York, Pa. 


PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING. — 
Catalog 40, January, 1941. New loose- 
leaf data book for architects and light- 
ing engineers covering a complete line 
of Pittsburgh Permaflectors and acces- 
sories for show window and display 
lighting, theatre lighting, indirect and 
cove lighting, recessed and. built-in 
direct lighting, also floodlights and 
fluorescent equipment. Dimension 
drawings, installation photographs, 
tabular matter, etc. Indexed. 112 pp. 
8'%4 x 11. Pittsburgh Reflector Co., 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE NEW STAR OF WHITE 
CEMENTS. — Folder announcing and 
briefly describing Trinity White, a new 
white portland cement especially de- 
veloped to meet modern requirements. 
4 pp. 8% x 11. Trinity Portland 
Cement Co., Republic Bank Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC KITCHENS. 
—A.I.A. File No. 35-c-1. New catalog 
illustrating and descriving the entire 
line of G-E cabinets. Includes informa- 
tion and data on the G-E electric sink 
and on complete packaged kitchens for 
small homes and apartments. Specifica- 
tions, dimensions, etc. 16 pp. 8% x 11. 
General Electric Co., Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRUCE STREAMLINE FLOORING. 
—Bulletin discussing the advantages of 
the Bruce Streamline floor, a factory- 
finished, patterned type hardwood floor 
for homes. Included is data on sizes, 
woods, grades and finishes. 6 pp. 8% 
x 11. E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


ANDERSEN WOOD WINDOW 
UNITS.—Brochure describing the An- 
dersen line of wood window units, in- 
cluding complete casement window 
units, horizontal gliding windows, 
complete Narroline double hung units 
and complete basement window units. 
Included are specification data, sec- 
tional details, stock layouts and sizes. 
20 pp. 8% x 11. Andersen Corpora- 
tion, Bayport, Minn. 

CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING, 
REFRIGERATION, SPACE HEAT- 
ING.—Catalog, just issued, illustrates 
and describes more than 55 types of 
air conditioning, refrigeration and 
space heating equipment. It is divided 
into three sections, residential, com- 
mercial and industrial to facilitate 
finding types and sizes of various 
equipment at a glance. 16 pp. 8% x 
11. Carrier Corporation, South Geddes 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ARKWRIGHT TRACING CLOTH. 
—wNew catalog, dealing with the sub- 
ject of Arkwright and Prudence trac- 
ing cloths, contains all the information 
necessary to pick out the proper type 
of tracing cloth. Samples of five Ark- 
wright products are included. 644 x 
3%. Arkwright Finishing Co., Turks 
Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
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RESILIENT FLOORS OF NAIRN 
LINOLEUM.—A.LA. File No. 23-}, 
Valuable new reference and pattern 
book for architects covering the com- 
plete line of patterns and qualities of 
Nairn floor and wall linoleum. More 
than 100 patterns are reproduced in 
full colors, many of which are accom- 
panied by color correlation suggestions, 
Included are installation specifications 
and details together with photographs 
showing typical Nairn linoleum instal- 
lations in homes, public and commer- 
cial buildings, churches, schools, hos- 
pitals, libraries, etc. 208 pp. 8% x 11. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J. 


CORNELL SLIDING GRILLES. — 
New catalog with descriptive and 
specification data covering a line of 
sliding grilles. A wide range of appli- 
cations is illustrated, 8 pp. 8% x 11. 
Cornell Iron Works, Inc., 36th Ave. & 
13th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


WATER CONSERVATION EQUIP- 
MENT.—New catalog describing and 
illustrating a line of mechanical draft 
cooling towers, atmospheric cooling 
towers, spray nozzle cooling systems 
and roof cooling systems. Specifica- 
tions. 8 pp. 8% x 11. Water Cooling 
Corp., 71 Nassau St., New York, 
oe F 


WEATHER MAGIC.—February issue 
of this monthly publication describes 
and illustrates the installation of Trane 
heating, cooling and air conditioning 
equipment in a number of airplane 
plants and hangars, defense housing 
and barracks. 8 pp. 8% x 11. The 
Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


ARMCO STAINLESS STEEL FOR 
GUTTER — CONDUCTOR PIPE — 
ACCESSORIES.—Brochure describing 
the advantages of stainless steel for 
roof drainage systems. Included are 
specifications, installation suggestions 
and suggested details for canopy, vent, 
dormer and chimney flashing. 8 pp. 
814 x 11. The American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


CARDOX FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
SYSTEMS. — Reference file for archi- 
tects containing explanatory data, case 
studies and test reports covering the 
Cardox fire extinguishing system, which 
uses CO, as an extinguishing medium 
released at many tons per minute, 
and provides storage of liquid CO, at 
one centralized location for release 
through a simple piping system to any 
number of hazards. Included is detailed 
description of Cardox equipment for 
both manual and automatic systems 
for such applications as libraries, mu- 
seums, airplane hangars and plants, 
industrial buildings, manufacturing — 
plants, electric generating and distrib- 
uting properties, etc. 81 x 11. Cardox 
Corp., Bell Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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PUBLICATIONS ON 
MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 56) 


ARMSTRONG’S MONOWALL. — 
Brochure giving detailed description of 
Monowall, a factory-finished, hardened 
wood-fibre board, designed to serve as 
a modern wall finish for homes and 
commercial interiors. Thirty of the 
patterns and colors in which Monowall 
is made are shown in full colors. In- 
stallation and cleaning instructions are 
included. 8 pp. 8% x 11. Armstrong 
Cork Co., Building Materials Div., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Published by the same firm, “Arm- 
strong’s Temlok Insulation.” Catalog 
illustrated in full colors discusses the 
advantages of Temlok in its various 
forms for use as an interior finish, in- 
sulating plaster base and for sheathing. 
12 pp. 8% x 11. 


MILCOR STEEL ROOF DECKS. — 
A.LA. File No. 13-h. Catalog describ- 
ing the outstanding features of the 
Milcor steel roof deck. Included are 
specifications, estimating instructions, 
load table, details, etc. 12 pp. 8% x 
11. Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRANSITE MOVABLE ASBESTOS 
WALLS BY JOHNS-MANVILLE.— 
Brochure giving detailed information 
covering two types of movable walls 
for sub-dividing offices, factories and 
stores. Photographs illustrate many 
panel designs and a wide range of deco- 
rative treatments which are possible 
with these walls. Construction details, 
specifications and list of typical in- 
stallations are included. 20 pp. 81% x 
11. Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


CERTIFIED FLEUR-O-LIERS. 
Booklet explaining the purpose of 
certifying fluorescent lighting fixtures 
that are to be used with Mazda F 
lamps. The application of fluorescent 
Mazda lighting with Certified Fleur- 
O-Liers in various types of stores is 
also discussed in detail. Fleur-O-Lier 
Manufacturers, Keith Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


ANACONDA THROUGH - WALL 
FLASHING.—A.LA. File No. 12-h-1. 
Publication C-28, explaining the ad- 
vantages of Anaconda through-wall 
standard and special flashings, and 
standard one-piece corner flashings. In- 
cluded are coping, parapet and cornice 
details together with suggested speci- 
fications. 12 pp. 8% x 11. The 
American Brass Co., 25 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


TERRAZZO. — Brochure, devoted to 
the subject of Atlas White Portland 
cement, presents descriptive informa- 
tion and specifications, together with a 
group of color illustrations of terrazzo 
floors, also a series of 24 samples of 
terrazzo in full colors made with Atlas 
White in combination with various 
marbles. 10 pp. 8% x 11. Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., 208 South La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE USE OF PC GLASS BLOCKS 
IN COMMERCIAL AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. — New catalog illustra- 
ting numerous installations of PC glass 
blocks in offices, schools, stores, public 
buildings, restaurants, bars, hospitals 
and theatres, including several installa- 
tions of interior panels in which Revere 
metal members were used as a frame- 
work for the blocks. Included are de- 
tail descriptions of a wide selection of 
PC glass blocks and their advantages, 
16 pp. 8% x 11. Pittsburgh Corning 
Corp., Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Published by the same firm, “Carrara 
Structural Glass.” — Brochure with 
helpful data for architects covering 
Carrara structural glass suitable for a 
wide range of applications. Detail 
drawings, tables of types and thick- 
nesses, physical characteristics, etc. 12 
bp. 8Y% x 11. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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> MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 


@ An outstanding feature of Barber-Colman 
ELECTRIC Temperature and Humidity Control - 


Systems is ENGINEERING SERVICE. 
installation is carefully planned in every detail 
and is then backed with a positive guarantee 
of satisfactory operation. Quality materials, high 
manufacturing standards, and attention to accu- 
racy both in construction and performance, assure 
that Barber-Colman ELECTRIC Controls will pro- 
vide long and dependable service, with mainten- 
ance costs held to a minimum. 
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VALVE 
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COLMAN COMPANY PLANT AT ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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The basic aim of Barber- 
Colman Company for 
over 38 years has been 
sound engineering, and 
the manufacture of 
dependable products, 
designed primarily for 
accurate performance 
and long life. 


MICROTHERM 


An. outstandingly sensitive and 
responsive control instrument, 
originated and developed by 
Barber-Colman Company. 
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PUBLICATIONS ON 
MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 58) 


NU-WOOD STALITE TILE CASE 
STUDIES. — A.LA. File No. 23-e. 
Series of three data sheets, dealing with 
the installation of Nu-Wood Stalite 
tile in a salesroom, bowling alley and 
office, explains the location of study, 
purpose, problem and solution of each 
case. 814 x 11. Wood Conversion Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


PRACTICAL CONTROL FOR ALL- 
GLASS DOORS. — Bulletin with de- 
scriptive data and installation details 
covering LCN concealed overhead and 
floor type closers for all-glass doors. 
6 pp. 8% x 11. Norton-Lasier Co., 
466 W. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 


SLOAN FLUSH VALVES. — A.I.A. 
File No. 29-h-21. Catalog No. 40 
fully illustrates and describes a com- 
plete line of hand and seat-operated, 
floor and pedal flush valves. Included 
are roughing-in dimensions, installa- 
tion directions and piping data. 36 pp. 
814 x 11. Sloan Valve Co., 4300 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 


METAL LATH NEWS.—A.LA. File 
No. 20-b-1. The February edition of 
this monthly publication, devoted to 
defense, outlines the National Defense 
Construction Program and discusses 
the interior and exterior uses for metal 
lath in the construction of govern- 
ment buildings, housing projects and 
commercial buildings. 16 pp. 81% x 11. 
Metal Lath Mfrs. Assn., 208 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
DATA WANTED 


F. EARL LEGGETT, Architect, 110 
Cherry Street, Plant City, Fla. (Data 
for complete A.I.A. file, and samples 
of materials. ) 

MORTON T. IRONMONGER, 
Architect, 1704 N. E. ist Street, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. (Also samples.) 

H. F. STEVENSON, Area Engineer, 
National Youth Administration, 
Brookhaven, Miss. (Data for complete 
A.LA, file.) 

W. DOROSH, Drafting Office, Suite 
1, Ritz Hotel, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. 

DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, 
The George Junior Republic Associa- 
tion, Inc., Freeville, N. Y. 

M. D. HEATH, Draftsman, 2709 
Camp St., New Orleans, La. (Data for 
complete A.I.A. file.) 

GERTRUDE GATES LEGGETT, 
Interior Designer, 110 Cherry Street, 
Plant City, Florida. 
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THEODORE E. STEPAN, Mechani- 
cal Engineer, P. O. Box 60, Vicksburg, 
Miss. (Data on mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment of buildings, heating 
and air conditioning apparatus and 
control systems, structural materials, 
metal doors and windows, airport and 
cantonment equipment, etc.) 


C. PALMER, Student, 371 N. Kenil- 
worth Avenue, Elmhurst, Ill. (Data 
for complete A.I.A. file, also data on 
homes, their decoration, plans and 
modern equipment for houses.) 


HERBERT KLINE, Student, 48 
Whiting Street, Lynn, Mass. (Data for 
complete A.I.A. file, also other data.) 





RICHARD P. ALER, Student, 321 
Birkwood Place, Baltimore, Md. 


HAROLD H. RICHMAN, Student, 
52 McDaniel Avenue, Jamestown, 
1, 


MARVIN S. LEVIN, Student, 3556 
McClintock, Los Angeles, Calif. (All 
data and for A.LA. file.) 
MARGARET SAMUELS, Student, 
Box 1123, College Station, Pullman, 
Washington. (A.I.A. file data, and all 
technical information on paint, brick, 
and stucco, for research papers.) 
ROBERT L. BIEN, Student, 201 
Thurston Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. (Data 
for complete A.I.A. file.) 
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8 to 10 men wash simultaneously * 
at a Bradley. 


Leading Industrial Architects 
Agree on Bradley Washfountains 


Modern industrial buildings, 
barracks, airports, schools, insti- 
tutions, engineered by leading 
architectural firms, are always 
provided with adequate sani- 
tary washing facilities. 

In place of single-person 
basins today’s preference is for 
group fixtures—Bradley Wash- 
fountains. 

Bradleys provide the maxi- 
mum in sanitation, 8 to 10 may 
wash simultaneously, each in 
clean running water with no 
danger of contamination, since 
water does not accumulate in 
the self-flushing bowl. 








Bradleys save space, water, in- 
stallation time and expense.One 
Washfountain requires only one. 
set of piping connections: —hot 
water, cold water and drain, 
while for conventional single-per- 
son wash basins to serve the same 
number, 8 to 10 times as many 
piping connections are required. 

If your firm handles industrial 
buildings, schools or institutions 
—we will be glad to have our 
Washroom Consultants help you 
with specifications, and send you 
our latest Catalog ... BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2277 W: 
Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








FREE EMPLOYMENT 


SERVICE 


FOR READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of PENciL Points, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York. 25 words or less in this Department FREE—over 25 
words ten cents per word should accompany all notices. Copy must be in by 


12th of month preceding date of issue. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


DRAFTSMAN WANTED: Young 
man living in New York Metropolitan 
area, who can make accurate ink draw- 
ings and do mechanical drawings for 
publication. Man should have had some 
experience and a junior draftsman’s 
knowledge of construction. Ability in 
design is of no value. Salary $30. Give 
complete particulars in first reply, in- 
cluding photograph, if possible. Box 
No. 1205 care PENciL Pornts. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 
of not less than 5 years’ experience re- 
quired. Give complete details in first 
letter of age, educational qualifications, 
past experience, reference and salary. 
Box No. 400. 


FIRST CLASS ARCHITECTURAL 
perspective colorist. Give complete 
details in first letter of age, educational 
qualifications, past experience, refer- 
ence and salary. Box No. 401. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — June 
graduate desires position with city 
planner, state of regional planning 
board. Capable of research work, sur- 
veys, report writing. Drafting and 
rendering ability. George A. Hay, Jr., 
Sigma Nu, State College, Pa. 


DESIGNER, CHIEF DRAFTSMAN, 
SUPERINTENDENT. Capable of 
carrying plans from sketches to com- 
pletion. Residential, commercial, hous- 
ing, institutional. Construction super- 
vision, ability to meet clientele or 
handle men. Fully experienced in all 
phases interior decoration and color. 
Alert, vigorous, middle-aged. Moderate 
salary requirements, location immate- 
rial. Write Box No. 402 care of 
Pencit Points, 310 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., for specific details. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT, with 
B.S. degree in architecture. 12 months’ 
study and travel in Europe, 20 years’ 
experience, desires position within 250- 
mile radius of New York City. Box 
No. 403. 

POSITION WANTED with architect, 
industrial designer, contractor, manu- 
facturer, by graduate of the Cooper 
Union School of Architecture. Capable 
draftsman, renderer, letterer, typist; 
excellent perspective. Box No. 404. 
DRAFTSMAN, architectural, experi- 
enced in housing and commercial type 
buildings, sketches, layout, steel, con- 
crete, accurate, neat. Salary reasonable. 
Box No. 405. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, 
SUPERINTENDENT — 20 years’ ex- 
perience in office and field. Capable of 
taking full charge of job from sketches 
to completion. Box No. 409. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 
AND PLANNER. 12 years’ experi- 
ence in architecture, five as chief 
draftsman, specification writer, field 
supervision. Four years in City and 
County Planning. Box No. 408. 
POSITION WANTED: Graduate of 
the I. C. S. architectural course and 
graduate of Mechanics Institute in 
architectural drawing, design, and 
structural steel, desires position with 
progressive firm as architectural drafts- 
man or junior structural steel drafts- 
man. One and a half years’ experience 
in consulting engineer’s office. Age 37. 
Box No. 406. 

ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT, 


seven months’ experience in field office 
P' 


‘desires position in architect’s office, 


Salary secondary. Albert Kornberg, 
2157 Holland Ave., New York. 
DRAFTSMAN — architectural-struc- 
tural-mechanical for residential and in- 
dustrial. Also layout plans and design. 
Would like free lance work on per- 
spectives and rendering or in the 
above-mentioned fields. Box No. 407. 
SHEET METAL ENGINEER- 
DESIGNER and draftsman, 20 years’ 
experience design and fabrication de- 
sires engineering connection with 
manufacturer of sheet metal building 
products. Free to travel. Box No. 410. 
DRAFTSWOMAN, graduate of 
Cooper Union, departments of archi- 
tecture and industrial design, desires a 
position with architect, industrial de- 
signer or contractor. Drafting, per- 
spective, rendering, lettering, typing, 
airbrush. Box No. 411. 
CARPENTER-draftsman and experi- 
enced architectural model maker. 26, 
inarried, wishes position with architect 
or builder. Also expert at cabinet mak- 
ing. Salary secondary. Gary Brown, 
1141 55th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








HIGGINS — more power to your pen 


HIGGINS 


MERICAN INDIA!” 
< 


Three generations of artists and draftsmen have recognized Higgins American India 
Ink as a versatile, basic art medium — smooth flowing blackness with every working 
feature the artists and draftsmen require to interpret their ideas. ¢ Also available in 
a complete color range — ask your dealer for a free Color Card. 


e P_ and ink drawing by Melbourne Brindle done in Higgins Ink for SANDERSON & PORTER Engineers m 


HIGGINS IN J CO., INC. H G4 (5 | ll . 


271 NINTH STA@MBKLYN., N.Y. 
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Philadelphia Slory 





Why Philadelphia Cricket Club’s New Lounge 
Is Floored with Armstrong’s Linoleum 


O the Philadelphians who make 
up the membership of the fa- 
mous Philadelphia Cricket Club, 
tradition means much. That is one 
reason why Armstrong’s Linoleum 
plays such a prominent part in the 
decoration of the club’s new cock- 
tail lounge. This linoleum has a 
tradition of quality behind it... a 
tradition that accounts for its ac- 
ceptance wherever architects. call 
for the best in linoleum. 
Traditional also is the excellence 
of coloring in the 200 or more pat- 
terns available to designers. In the 
plain, marbleized, and jaspé effects, 
the colors in each group are related 
in intensity and value to the other 
colors in the group, so that they 
may be used together in pleasing 
combinations. See this for yourself 
in Sweet’s—where you will also find 
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installation specifications and de- 
tails showing linoleum used for 
stair treads and other applications. 

And when you refer to Sweet’s, 
don’t overlook the drawings and 
specification clauses that make the 
use of lining felt mandatory over 
wood subfloors. This method— 
developed by Armstrong and sup- 
ported by twenty years of successful 
performance, is the only dependable 
method available to the architect 
who refuses to take chances with 
his client’s money. 


This cocktail lounge in the Philadelphia Cricket Club 
of Chestnut Hill, Pa., is floored with Armstrong's 
Linoleum—No. 20 Brown Plain Linoleum, No. 17 
Autumn Brown Jaspé, and No. 9 Tan Jaspé. To help 
visualize the attractiveness of this combination, see 
these colors in the Armstrong Catalog in “Sweet's.” 


If you have questions about lino- 
leum that are not answered in 
Sweet’s, copies of the complete 
specification (in A. I. A. file size) 
will be supplied upon request. 
Write to Armstrong Cork 
Co., Floor Division, 1213 
State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 











ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM 


8 
Rubber Tile - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 













For 


WHITER 
White Houses 


DOUBLE-WHITE House. Architects: D J. Witmer and L. F. Watson, Los Angeles 


Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE gives you extra 
whiteness on shingles, clapboards, stone or 
brick. It stays whiter year after year because 
its pigments are immune to the discoloring 
effects which soon give many white paints a 
dingy yellowish or grayish look. 


For 
NON-FADING 


Collopaked House, BOBBAE-WHITE trim. -aeiemines > Saal 

POSER SR ht, GGT Gilets, Salishury, Conn, 
Cabot’s Gloss Collopakes are non-fading be- 
cause they are made of pure pigments—en- 
tirely without fillers. Manufactured by our 
patented Collopaking process which divides the 


pigments finer. Collopakes are colloidal paints. 


Oil and pigment are inseparable, forming a 
tough, uniform film — porcelain-smooth — with 
no brush marks te collect dirt and grime. New 
lower prices are now in effect. 


Cabot’s 


Shows many prize-winning houses painted 
with Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE, Old Vir- 
ginia White, Gloss White and Gloss Col- 
lopakes in trim and body colors. Contains 
full information. Write for your copy to- 
day. Samuel Cabot, Inc., 1292 Oliver 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


COMPETITION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The College of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, announces that 
the George G. Booth Traveling Fel- 
lowship in Architecture will be of- 
fered again this year, and the com- 
petition in design will be conducted 
during the two weeks beginning 
April 11. This competition is open to 
all graduates of the school who have 
not reached their thirtieth birthday on 
that date. Prospective candidates 
should write to the office of the Col- 
lege of Architecture, University of 
Michigan, 


APARTMENT MEDAL 


The 1941 competition for the Apart- 
ment House Medal of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects is announced by Frederick 
G. Frost, president of the Chapter. 
Buildings erected within the five bor- 
oughs of New York City between 
October 1, 1938, and October 1, 
1939, are eligible, irrespective of cost, 
income group to be housed, or method 
of financing. 

After submission of p'ans and pho- 
tographs by the competitors; the 





buildings will be classified by a jury 
of award according to given types, 
One medal will be awarded in each 
classification, providing the building is 
found to have sufficient merit. The 
medals will be presented at the June 
meeting of the Chapter and photo- 
graphs of the winning designs will be 
made a feature of the special apart- 
ment house exhibit at the Architec- 
tural League. 

Membership in the Chapter is not 
a requirement for entering the com- 
petition, Mr. Frost points out. Con- 
testants must submit photographs ap- 
proximately eight by ten inches in 
size, and photostatic copies of floor 
plans, approximately ten by eighteen 
inches, of their buildings before April 
15 to the secretary of the New York 
Chapter, 115 East 40th Street. 

Dean Leopold Arnaud of the Co- 
lumbia University School of Architec- 
ture is chairman of the jury of award. 
Other members are: Frederick J. 
Woodbridge, Anthony J. Daidone, 
Carl Feiss, Leon N. Gillette, Julius 
Gregory, Arthur Holden, Harry 
Prince, Prentice Sanger, and Mr. 
Frost. 


“Meet Mr. Pemberton, our famous bathhouse designer.” 
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Your Insurance Policy of 





HY trust questionable talent with the efficiency 

and livability of one of the most important rooms 
in the house? Why take a chance with future satis- 
faction ? 

Nearly 60,000 housewives have Curtis “balance”’ in 
their kitchens. That ‘“balance’” means these essential 
factors: step-saving arrangement that’s flexible for pos- 
sible future changes; unlimited decorative opportunity 
which means that walls, ceilings, equipment and cabinets 
can match or harmonize; well-designed and well-built wood 


cabinets with doors and drawers that work; handy units 





to fit every practical space—all easily and quickly installed. 
Besides this “‘balance,’’ Curtis dealers provide a 
Kitchen Planning Service for you. This service has 
proved success behind it—nearly 60,000 satisfied owners. 
And Curtis-planned kitchens have proved themselves 
to be lastingly economical. 

Doesn’t that kitchen story sound like a way to give 
your clients real kitchen satisfaction? It is! Let us tell 
you more. Just write or use the coupon. 

If you live in Canada, write to W. C. Edwards & Co., 
Ltd., 991 Somerset Street, West, Ottawa, Canada. 


CURTIS WOODWORK IS SOLD BY RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


When in New York, visit the Curtis Woodwork display at Architects’ Samples Corporation, 101 Park Avenue. 


CURTIS MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF STOCK ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 
75 YEARS OF DEPENDABILITY IS BEHIND THIS TRADEMARK 
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Curtis CoMpANIEs SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. PP-4K, Clinton, Iowa 


Tell us more about Curtis Kitchen Planning Service 
and other Curtis Woodwork. * 


Na me 


Address 











DOUBLE 
FN NG 4 


with the new 


IMPERIAL 


"Litlees” 


SUMP PUMP 


—and you get this 
added capacity at no 
extra cost to your 
clients 

@ The new high capacity Im- 
perial ‘’Floatless” Sump Pump 
actually handles twice the 
volume ordinarily handled by 
sump pumps of similar horse- 
power and price. 

This greatly increased pump- 
ing capacity gives you two 
very important advantages: 
(1) It enables you to double 
your safety factor on ordi- 
nary installations. (2) It en- 
ables you to specify a low 
cost pump in many cases 

iq where a higher priced one 
D icnmetty was necessary to 
provide sufficient capacity. 
Along with these advantages you also 
get all the superior features of Imperial 
pumps, including “floatless’’ automatic elec- 
tric control and brass-bronze construction. 


Model BA-2, List Price 





che. mee 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
MODEL 


GALLONS PER HOUR 


4000 
3500 
3000 
2500 
2000 
1500 
1000 

500 


TOTAL HEAD (FT. WATER) 


@ The new Imperial “Floatless’’ Sump Pump 
and four leading competitive makes were 
tested by the research foundation of a well 
known technical institution. The results showed 
that the Imperial ‘‘Floatless’’ has a discharge 
capacity 70% greater than the best of the 
other four pumps, and 115% greater than the 
average of all four. 


DON GRAF DATA SHEETS 


have been brought up to date to match the 
higher ratings. You will find these detailed 
studies of sump pump applications helpful in 
your work. 

Write for your set 
You will also find specification information in 
Section 27, Catalog 30 of Sweets. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
541 South Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
SE ae 


(Continued from page 44) 
Don Hatch, the architect of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company showrooms in 
this issue, wasted no time choosing his 
profession. He wasn’t exactly licensed 
to practice but he began in architecture 
at 13 in mid-western offices of Iowa, 
worked in Colorado, and at 18 was 
superintending construction out of the 
offices of Temple H. Buell and later 
of Glen H. Thomas in Kansas. Small 
nose to be “bird-dogging” on the lot 
of a public school project. 

In 1930 he graduated from the 
School of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and immediately set 
his feet on the track of Raymond 
Hood. Following the covered wagon 
tendency in the opposite direction 
from his Welsh and Scotch fore- 
fathers, he turned east, took a iead 
from his heritage, and jostled to New 
York via bus. At first he worked in 
the offices of Tilton and Githens on 
museums, libraries, and various public 
administrative projects. He met Hood 
at the New School of Social Research 
and Low Rental Housing and that 
study proved to be the opening 
groove. From then he worked in the 
architectural firm of Hood and Fouil- 
houx, and after Hood’s death in 1934 
remained on for a year with André 
Fouilhoux. 

In 1935, bolstered by various Ber- 
muda commissions for estate work, he 
established his own practice with Carl 
Landefeld and started building a 
reputation, the significance of which 
has been achieved principally through 
the contemporary design and con- 
struction of his work, and through 
commendable public reaction and 
functional success. In 1939 the part- 
nership was dissolved and since then 
he has continued the practice under 
his own name. 

Some of the most widely known 
of his work has been the American 
Bungalow and the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company House exhibited in 
the Town of Tomorrow, New York 
World’s Fair. He has been partic- 
ularly successful in designing mer- 
chandising display rooms, and resi- 
dential work in Bermuda, California, 
and Connecticut. His time has been 
further divided between Subdivision 
and Housing Study, various N. Y. 
display room commissions, and ex- 
hibits for the National Cash Register 
Company and Crane Company at the 
New York World’s Fair. 

For closing biographical comment, 
it should be noted in reference to the 
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recent 40 Under 40 Exhibit in which 
his work was shown, that here is one 
architect who will be eligible to show 
for six more years, since he was born 
in Tacoma, Washington, in 1907. 


Tet Borsig, whose remarkable photo- 
graphic studies of little-known scenes 
of eastern Long Island are repro- 
duced as a portfolio in this issue 
(Pages 267-274), long enjoyed pho- 
tography as an avocation in Europe 
and since coming to this country has 
pursued the art more seriously. Dur- 
ing the past Summer he made a com- 
prehensive investigation of the archui- 
tecture, landscapes, natural forms, 
and indigenous trades of the far end 
of Long Island—a picturesque area 
virtually untouched though but a few 
hours’ drive from the metropolitan 
center. 

The few photographs shown here 
recall Mr. Borsig’s beautiful and 
complete book on Tuscany, published 
in Vienna in 1938; the fruit of more 
than two years’ work in Northern 
Italy. He is a native of Berlin and 
was educated in Germany, studying 
mechanical engineering and receiving 
a degree in Industrial Organization 
before he went to England in 1926 
to learn English. Mr. Borsig then 
spent two years in this country, study- 
ing social conditions among industrial 
workers and working in mid-Western 
plants, later returning to engage in 
business in Berlin. He came to New 
York again in June, 1939, and is 
now living here. 


Llewellyn Price, the author of the 
technical article in this issue, is a Phil- 
adelphia Architect whose foremost in- 
terest is small house design. He has 
made a specialty of designing small 
homes for the popular magazines, 
contributing these with the firm con- 
viction that these magazines “fill a 
vital need of the average prospective 
home owners” and serve to stimulate 
general interest in house design. 

He started his architectural carcer 
immediately after leaving preparatory 
school as an apprentice on the Swed- 
enborgian Cathedral at Bryn Athyn, 
Pennsylvania, leaving that job to «n- 
list for active service in France with 
the 103rd Engineers. Returning in 
1919 he entered the Architectural 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and received the Degree of 
Master of Architecture in 1922. Since 
he became a registered architect in 
1928 he has practiced independently 
in Philadelphia. 
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THE BUILDINGS 
) Aol eo} Yl e7 


- SPECIFY G-E MATERIALS FOR CLIENT SATISFACTIO 


Abundant electrical power is needed today in all types of 
buildings—for lighting, for portable appliances, and for fixed For further information about G-E 
equipment. wiring materials see Sweet’s 1941 

Specify wiring adequate to carry this power; and for client Catalog for Architects or send the 
satisfaction specify G-E wiring materials. The G-E line is com- coupon for one or both of the 
plete. It is made up of quality materials including conduit, wire manuals. 
and cable and wiring devices—all carefully designed and SEO LES ee 
manufactured. 

Moreover, to help you, General Electric has published two General Electric Co., 
manuals: one on residence wiring, the other on industrial ee oe 

es . ae pt., 
wiring. The manual on residence wiring, called the G-E Home Ridesnets: Chie. 
Wiring Handbook, gives complete information on a modern Saye ‘ a sa aes 
wiring method which assures adequacy. The manual on indus- .} eneees eo eget 
trial wiring called “Adequate Wiring for Industry’ outlines No. 51-4014, ase 
modern factory wiring practices which can be adopted in all ( ) Adequate Wiring for Industry, Pub. 
factories to increase efficiency. Both manuals are up-to-date and No, 31-4081 
in accordance with the 1940 N.E.C. a alee Ee ERNE TE 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC |: 


APREE 1942 





THE SIG 


Above: “The Sign of Suc- 

cessful Air Conditioning” in 

the Modern W.T. Grant & 

Co. store, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Alfred S. Alschuler, Inc., 
Chicago, Architect. 

R, N. Friedman & E. A. Ren- 
wick, Chicago, Associate 
Architects, 

Joseph Davis, York Distrib- 
utor, Buffalo, Contractor. 
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“ANEMOSTAT 
AIR DIFFUSERS 


The answer to successful air conditioning is cor- 
rect air distribution. ANEMOSTATS on duct 
outlets assure correct air distribution by equal- 
izing temperatures and humidity and elim- 
inating drafts. As a result, completely com- 
fortable conditions are maintained and operating 
costs are reduced. That's why ANEMOSTATS 
are fast becoming familiar fixtures in stores of 
all kinds. ANEMOSTATS are readily applied to 
existing systems, or to new installations so all 
stores, old or new, can enjoy air conditioning at 
its best. It will pay store Executives to write for 


ANEMOSTAT details — today. 


ANEM@OSTAT 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


10 East 39th Street 
“NO AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM IS BETTER THAN ITS AIR DISTRIBUTION ”’ 


New York, N. Y. 


AT LARGE IN 
THE LIBRARY 


Ca.irorniA, 4 Guide to the Golden 
State, compiled and written by the 
Federal Writer’ Project of the 
Works Progress Administration for 
California ($3.00 a copy, 713 page: 
with appendices, illustrateda—Hasting: 
House, New York). 


SAN Francisco, 4 Guide to the Ba; 
and Its Cities, compiled and written 
by the Workers of the Writers’ Pro- 
gram of the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration in Northern California 
($2.50 a copy, 531 pages with ap- 
pendices, Wlustrated—Hastings House, 
New York). 

Architects planning to attend the 
A.I.A. convention in California next 
month will find these volumes of the 
American Guide Series not only inter- 
esting reading but invaluable aids to 
understanding and knowyng the most 
glamorous State on our Pacific coast. 
The Federal Writers’ project has 
done an admirable job in the plan- 
ning and execution of these authori- 
tative guides. 

CALIFORNIA is divided into three 
parts. Part I, “California: From Past 
to Present,” is a well-written presen- 
tation of this State’s generous amount 
of history, and an evaluation of its 
present. In this section there is a 
chapter on architecture which is quite 
different from the usual effus‘ons 
found in the Chamber of Commerce 
booklets. It is an honest, if somewhat 
general, history of California’s archi- 
tecture and its contribution to mod- 
ern architecture. 

The second section is devoted to 
the cities of California, and their 
points of interest, while the third, 
“Up and Down the State,” is a series 
of tours, complete to the last turn of 2 
country lane. There are fifteen black- 
and-white maps and a large four- 
color road map. 

San Francisco is a detailed anc 
complete guide to the city and its 
surrounding areas, but it is also a pic- 
ture of the people and life; the blus- 
tery, breezy life that was its past, and 
the cultured, cosmopolitan life that is 
its present. ; 

“The Wickedest City in the 
World” San Francisco may have 
been, but since the great fire and 
earthquake of 1906 she is grown into 
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How fo use 
Douglas Fir 
Plywood 
in homes 


Finish roofing 


5/16” Plyscord 


sheathing 


1/4" Plywall 
ceiling 


Insulation 


3,'8°° Plywall 


Asphalt paint 


vapor barrier 


5/16” Plyscord 


sheathing 


EXT-DFPA ex- 


terior finish 


Purring strip 


1/2” Plyscord 


sub-floor 


Cc once ret 
formed wit 


1/2” Plyscord, 
which is used 
for sub-floor 
alter stripping. 
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What “wood and glue 

sandwich” is one of to- 
day's most versatile building 
materials? 

Do you know what type of 
2 Douglas Fir Plywood re- 
sists boiling - - - is waterproof 
when used for building exte- 
riors OF boats? 


3 What sheathing material 


builds better sub-floors = 
half time . . - makes walls 40% 


more rigid than diagonally laid 
boards? 


If you can't p 
send for Sweet's Reprint an 


or 
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‘| Douglas Fir Plywood 
WALLBOARD 
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ass this quiz with flying col 
d other literature. 









PLNPANEL D.EPRA. 


TRADe MARE REG US FAT OFF 


What method of construc- 

tion cuts building time as 
much as 6 weeks ..«-> enables 
multiple-unit builders to 
standard 5-room houses ready 
for occupancy 2 weeks alter 
starting them? 


know how to build 

5 pad erior walls in 
residences? 
Do yo 


u know how to get 
® flawlessly smooth concrete 
surfaces without cos 


tly finish- 
ing and rubbing? 
read the Douglas Fir 


mar-proof int 


ors, 


@ THE MORE you know about 
Douglas Fir Plywood, the more 
problems it will solve for you. 
There is now a grade of this ‘“‘mod- 
ern miracle in wood” for every 
possible building and engineering 
use. Each panel is made in strict 
accordance with U. S. Commercial 
Standard CS45-40 and stamped 
with a distinctive “grade trade- 
mark” to make specification easy 
and identification positive. 


®This smart new Seattle, Wn., restaurant 
is Douglas Fir Plywood inside and out. The 
exterior is the waterproof outdoor grade of 
plywood. EXT-DFPA, covered with plastic 
paint. George W. Groves was the architect. 


®The interior of this restaurant shows 
how walls and ceilings can be beautiful 
a crack and puncture-proof. Plywood 
andled so that the joints are hidden by a 
plastic finish is highly practical for both 
commercial and residential work. 






EXT.-D.F.P.A, 


TRACE MARK REG US PAT OFF 
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fied for interior W 
of 1/4” Plywall? 


and thickness of Douglas Fir 


Plywood to spe 
type of work? 
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been created, 
Fir Plywood 
beautiful woo 


Plywood sectio pons 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn.. 1500 Tacoma Bidg.. Tacoma 
u 


Ctuchitecls 


When should 3/8" Ply- 


lywall be speci- 
age ss alls instead 


Can you determine easily 
and quickly what grade 


cify fer each 


Do you know the many 
at finishes that have 
making Douglas 
one of the most 
ds for interiors. 


n in Sweet's Catalog .+- 


Particularly suited to today’s need 
for accelerated building is the Dri- 
Bilt with Plywood metnod of con- 
struction. Because the big, sturdy 
panels take less handling, cutting 
and fitting . . . because there is no 
time lost waiting for plaster to dry 
... residences, stores, barracks and 
other structures built the Dri-Bilt 
way are often finished as much as 6 
weeks sooner than if they had been 
built conventionally. 


Douglas Fir Plywood for home con- 
struction is accepted by F.H.A. 

and approved in the Uni- 

form Bulliding Code. 







































one that is famous for her bridges 
rather than her vice, for her cable cars 
on California Street rather than for 
the mire in Portsmouth Square, for 
her fine and varied restaurants and 
hotels rather than her brothels. The 
sleek Clippers sail into the sky where 
once abandoned sailing vessels lan- 
guished, and there are flower stands 
where drunkards used to sprawl. 
Where dim lanterns hung from iron 
balconies on Chinatown’s Grant Ave- 
nue, neon tubes call attention to 
Oriental shops and restaurants. But 
Izzy Gomez’ Cafe, that William 
Saroyan used as a background for his 
play, ““The Time of Your Life,” goes 
on forever. 

For the traveler, the San Francisco 
Guide is indispensable, for it contains 
many points of interest that may 
easily be missed. And for the resident, 
it is a reminder of all the good things 
his city has to offer. For the arm- 
chair adventurer, it is a very readable 
account of an exciting city’s exciting 
life. 

Keeping up the good work, Hast- 
ings House is publishing this month 
Los ANGELES, another of the valu- 
able American Guide Series. 

JACK Ss. ARNOLD 


PLANNING CLASSES 


The School of Architecture of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the American Planning and 
Civic Association are again sponsoring 
a short summer course in City and 
Regional Planning. The course is ar- 
ranged to meet the requirements of 
students and teachers of planning or 
related professions, technicians in 
practice and members of planning 
boards or housing authorities. The 
following are details of courses: 

The Program will be divided into 
four sections as follows: City and 
Regional Planning, given each morn- 
ing from July 7 to July 18; Planning 
Legislation, given each afternoon 
from July 7 to July 11; Planning 
Administration, given each afternoon 
from July 14 to July 18; and Tech- 
niques of Planning, given each morn- 
ing from July 21 to July 25. Each 
section will consist of a series of lec- 
tures and discussions, arranged in such 
a way that those wishing to partici- 
pate may register in one or more 
without duplication of subject matter 
or loss of continuity. The seminars 
will cover such subjects as, zoning, 
subdivision control, traffic problems, 


master plans for communities and 
regions, housing, recreation, roadside 
improvement, the powers and duties 
of planning and zoning agencies, 
Recognition will be given to the new 
demands made on the planning pro- 
fession by the requirements of the 
Defense Program. Opportunities will 
be provided for the study of design or 
research problems under supervision, 

The fee for the entire program is 
$55; for the section on City and 
Regional Planning, if taken sepa- 
rately, $25, and for the other three 
sections $10 each, in addition to a 
registration fee of $5. Applications for 
participation in the Program should 
be sent to Professor Frederick J. 
Adams, M.I.T. School of Architec- 
ture, Cambridge, Mass., not later 
than July 1, 1941. 


A CORRECTION 


In the advertisement of the American 
Flange & Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
manufacturers of Ferro-Therm Steel 
Insulation, on the back cover of our 
March issue, an error was made in 
the name of the owner of the resi- 
dence illustrated. The correct name is 
Hazel Irene Green instead of Dreen. 





Miracle? No—jest 


“Mural-tone Masonry’! 


@ These before-and-after views illustrate the 
transformations possible with Mural-tone 
Masonry Paint. Can be applied to any ma- 
sonry surface, old or new, painted or un- 
painted, damp or dry. Architects throughout 
America recognize in Mural-tone Masonry 
a decorative medium that puts the finishing 
touch of color on brick, stucco or concrete. 
Can be used on new masonry as soon as 72 
hours after construction—a life-saver in these 
days of SPEED! Made in 8 standard colors 
and white. For color cards and complete 
information, write to— 


THE MURALO COMPANY, INC. 
572 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Atlanta + Boston + Chicago - Los Angeles * San Francisco 


MURAL-TONE 
Masonry Paint 
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TheClow Building, Chicago, 
Ill. Painting Contractor: 
Frank B. Payne, Oak Park, 
Ill. Mural-tone Masonry 
Colors used: 609 Red and 
605 Gray darkened slightly 
with Black. 


J, addition to being decorative, Mural-tone Masonry 
Paint is a highly efficient protective coating—weather 
resisting and non-fading. Dries rapidly—will not chalk, 
rub off or discolor. Quickly and easily applied. One coat 
is generally sufficient. No expensive treatments to prepare 
the surface are necessary. 














Elsie NV. SAYS: © 


“VES! 


“You CAN do something 
j about this matter of door 
“2 _—_—scloser appearance!”’ 


¢ Until recently door closers were merely necessary 
machinery—they never helped the appearance of a door. 
a rvom or an entrance. Now a closer can actually supply 
an up-to-date note in decoration, if used in plated finishes. 
or can easily be “blended in” to the background—if it is 


The LIN Marack’ 


TRADE MARK 


STREAMLINED DOOR CLOSER 
A standard C or D 


size LCN door closer 
with an improved 
arm and covered with 
a “Miracle” housing 
of smooth metal, easy 
and inexpensive to 
give practically any 
finish. It’s the mod- 
ern, eficient door 
control where con- 
cealed closers can’t 
be used. For details 
address LCN, 466 W. 
Superior St.,Chicago. 





LCN Representatives in 27 Cities 





A FINE-HOME FEATURE -><# 
AT SMALL HOME COST 





a $ , 
tye Sage tf 


Enduring copper flashing and damp-coursing can be put 
in any home at low cost, by using Copper-Armored Sisal- 
kraft. It is a thin electro-deposit copper sheet, reenforced 
for fast, undamaged installation. It's pliable, tough, won't 
kink or tear, Any workman can apply it. Write for AIA 
data file, samples and suggested uses. 


The SISALKRAFT Co. 


205 W. Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 


New York San Francisco 




























AUER offers a valuable service to architects in their 
specifying and detailing of metal grilles for air condition- 
ing, ventilating, radiator enclosure, and concealment. 
Many attractive designs besides those shown here. Auer 
Grille Catalog “G”, with full size details and range of 
dimensions, supplied on request. Auer also manufactures 
a complete line of the most modern registers and cold air 
intakes for your warm air heating or air conditioning 
requiremenis—fully described in Catalog 41, sent on 
request. Specify Auer Registers and Grilles by brand 
name and number. 


THE AUER REGISTER COMPANY 
3608 Payne Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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THESE NEW DON GRAF 
DATA SHEETS ON 


TECO 
TERMITE SHIELDS 






These 6 sheets show, by illustration 
and technical explanation, how these 
scientifically designed termite barriers 
are constructed, how quickly and snug- 
ly they are fitted, how inexpensive they 
are to install, how effectively they block 
termite entrance into new buildings. Teco 
Shields conform to the recommenda- 
tions of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology. 


In areas where termites are a 











problem, you will want to spec- 

























Dept.'AB-4, 1337 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


| 















Stanley Floor Hinge 





Double Acting 
Ball Bearing 


Specify this hinge — No. 155 — for double- 
acting doors of residences. For doors 14” 
to 134” thick, it will hold the door open at 
an angle of 90°. Equipped with hardened 
steel bearings which carry the thrust of the 
spring as well as the weight of the door. The 
reversible side plates are of reduced size and 
gracefully proportioned — a welcome depart- 
ure from the “gingerbread” type of hardware. 

Very little cutting out is required 
for its installation, as it takes a 


mortise only 674” long and 14” deep. 


brit ty| 


: 4 FRAME 


FLOOR SPRING 
PLATE 


Stanley Catalog No. 61, giving full 
details on the complete Stanley Hard- 
ware line, will prove handy in pre- 
paring your specifications. Write for 
your free copy. The Stanley Works, 


New Britain, Connecticut. 








HARDWARE FOR CAREFREE DOORS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


NEW GRAVITY REGISTER 


The Auer Register Co., 3608 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O., 
is presenting an unusually attractive new gravity register 
called the Heat-Rite. This model is offered as the authen- 
tic creation of an expert industrial designer, and is said 
to strike a new note in streamline design in the gravity 
register field. 

It is being 
made in a full 
range of sizes in 
both registers 
for baseboard or 
wall, and intakes 
for baseboard. 
This register is 
of the fin type, 
made in one- 
and two-piece 
models, with 
slightly down- 
ward directional fins. The open area is carefully calcu- 
lated and abundant. The Heat-Rite is suggested as an 
ideal register where an existing gravity job is being re- 
modeled, as well as for new installations. 

Another improvement in the Auer line is their new 
DuraTone finish, a metallic luster finish now offered at 
standard prices on the new Heat-Rite line. 


RETAINING WALL FOR BASEMENT 
WINDOW WELLS 


The Saint Paul Corrugating Co., St. Paul, Minn., is 
offering architects and builders the Lux-Right Steel 
Areawall, a retaining wall for basement window wells. 
According to the manufacturer it will not crack, break 
or crumble. 

An important, advantage of the Lux-Right areawall 
is the light-refledting value imparted to each unit by the 
special heavy galvanizing process. Each unit is made in 
one piece of heavy (16-14) gauge, rust-resisting, copper- 
alloy, corrugated steel, heavy hot-dip galvanized after 
formation. This hot-dip process gives the areawall an 
unusual brilliance, and the high reflection value means 
much more daylight reflected into the basement. 


S 


The Lux-Right areawall is easy to install. No extra 
angles or attachments are necessary. The areawall an- 
chors tight to the foundation with masonry nails driven 
into the most convenient masonry joints. Nail holes are 
pre-punched at each corrugation and masonry nails are 
supplied with each unit. The attachment flange on either 
side is specially flattened so that the unit fits flush with 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Steellex Kecnfotces 
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1. The plaster is reinforced just 
like concrete by embedding a net- 
work of welded steel wires in the 
plaster. These copper-bearing 
wires are further protected against 

} corrosion by a heavy coat of zinc. 


2. Steeltex has board-like rigidity 
due to the trusses formed by the steel 
wires. This truss design prevents 
unsightly stud marks, strengthens 
the plaster slab and introduces 

| elements of marked economy. 

3. Theheavy fibrous backing bonds 

instantly-with the plaster and saves 
time and money by reducing waste 
in plastering materials. 


| The uncertainties of the present building materials market make it more necessary than 
ever to specify structural materials that supplement and complement the important qualities 
of each other. Pittsburgh Steeltex is the only plaster lath that reinforces plaster like concrete 
by actual embedment of its galvanized wires in the plaster. It helps counteract the results 
of frame shrinkage caused by émproperly seasoned lumber, as well as stresses caused by 
other forms of structural movement. To insure the permanency of the perfect monolithic 
wall surfaces you have planned, specify plaster with Pittsburgh Steeltex lath. Write for 
full information. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
1664 GRANT BUILDING ¢ PITTSBURGH,, PA. 


Pittsburgh Steeltex ror piaster 
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WE’RE BROADCASTING 


THE FACTS! 





The American Broadcasting Company, New York, 
has selected the flush Aerofuse Supply and Return 
Unit in their fine air conditioned studios. They 
appreciate the unobtrusive beauty of this outlet but 
their real reason for selecting it is its quiet operation 
and functional superiority. It furnishes ideal air 
distribution and quick temperature equalization and 
at the same time is capable of handling air return 
volume up to as much as 60% of supply air. 


AT LEFT: The Supply 
and Return Unit. 
Supply and return 
ducts lead to the same 
outlet for simplifica- 
tion of duct work. 


AT RIGHT: The Standard 
Aerofuse Outlet for 
perfect air distribution 
without drafts. 


NEW BRITAIN 
NEW YORK 





(Continued from page 78 ) 


the foundation, which keeps sand and gravel from sift- 
ing into the well. 

The areawall is made in two types that cover almost 
every building need. Where space is limited, the straight 
type areawall with round corners and straight front is 
recommended. Where projection into yard is not a fac- 
tor, the semi-circular type is often used. In both the 
straight and round types, the top edge is rolled. The 
bottom edge also is rolled in heights over 30 inches. 

For windows in inside corners, fireplace chimneys, or 
other projections, right and left inside corner areawalls 
are available which fit the projecting wall at right angles, 
Also, a special areawall is supplied for use in coal chute 
windows. This style has rounded corners of much shorter 
radius, giving the coal door adequate clearance. 


NEW OUTDOOR FIREPLACE UNIT 


The Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind., manufacturers of 
a wide range of outdoor fireplace equipment, for either 
residence or park use, announces the addition of a new 
fireplace unit that offers a stove-type top, provided with 
two holes with lids to fit. It may be built into a fire- 
place of any , 
exterior design. 

The new 
fireplace unit 
is constructed 
of angle iron 
with doors and 
frames of cast 
semi-steel. All 
joints are elec- 
trically welded. 
The two doors 
are 10” wide © 
by 8” high. 
The top is 12” = 
wide and 24” — 
long. The bottom grate is made up in two sections, 
measuring 12” square. The frame is arranged with lugs, 
so that the bottom grate may be placed at different 
levels for burning either wood or charcoal. The overall 
dimension is approximately 20” x 26” x 15”. 


NEW STAIN-RESISTANT BATHROOM 
WALL PANEL 


The Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., an- 
nounces a porcelain enameled wall panel in six rich 
colors for bathroom walls: green, yellow, blue, cream, 
black and white. 

Its advantages are said to be all those claimed for 
porcelain enamel itself—true, fade-proof colors, glass- 
like, easily cleaned surface, imperviousness to ordinary 
stains and permanence in all respects, including lack of 
necessity for refinishing at any time. Added to these ad- 


_ vantages are features of quick, easy installation by 


whole sheet-at-a-time method that is easily accomplished 
by any competent workman without any cutting, fit- 
ting, butting, special joinery or other specialized crafts- 
manship. 

Adequate precautions have been observed to compen- 
sate for inaccurate studding, etc., by means of a special 
lap-seam expansion joint which permits ample adjust- 
ment. All seams between sheets or adjoining surfaces sea! 
water-tight and exclude all dirt or sediment accumula- 
tions. Any type of wall fixture can be readily installed, 
including the recessed type, and the panels are designed 
for the use of any chrome, stainless, plastic or other 
decorative cap and cove moulding. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Johns-Manville 
AMERICAN COLONIAL 
Mibestos Si hingles 


Now the lowest price in history for 
a J-M Asbestos Shingle roof .. . 


This new roof combines beauty, texture, color, 
with true American Method appearance! 


ERE is what we sincerely believe is the most out- 

standing value in all J-M’s 80 years’ experience in 
the manufacture of roofing materials . . . the Johns- 
Manville American Colonial Asbestos Shingle. 


This new shingle combines all the permanence of stone 
with beauty such as you have never thought possible in 
a fabricated shingle! Consider these features— 


J-M American Colonial Shingles provide the texture 
and graining of fine weathered wood . . . the clean-cut 
shadow lines that add interest and charm. 


And color! Handsome blends. . . a soft green, a warm 
red, a rich black. Also a natural gray and a white. 


As for cost, the American Colonial is priced so low, is 
so economical to apply, that roofs of this fireproof mate- 
rial cost little more than roofs of far inferior matertals. 


Like all J-M Asbestos Shingles, the new American 
Colonial can’t burn or rot, is practically weatherproof. 
No periodic upkeep is needed . . . no preservative 
treatment. 


Clients will appreciate J-M American Colonial Asbestos 
Shingles because of their beauty, permanence, fireproof 
qualities, revolutionary low cost. And clients will be 
grateful to you as years pass and they learn the economy 
of a roof that will last as long as the house itself! 
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BEAUTIFUL . . . You’ll really find it hard to believe that 
the new J-M American Colonial Asbestos Shingle is a 
fabricated material. Its texture and graining are those 
of fine weathered wood. Its dignity of line and sim- 
plicity provide true American Method appearance. 








In actual 
tests, the new American Colonial Shingle required 
less time to apply than any other asbestos roof shingle 
-..- approximately the same as the fastest laying asphalt 
strip! These savings, plus its low price, enable you to 
give clients an asbestos roof of American Method 
appearance at the lowest cost in J-M history. 


NEW DESIGN CUTS APPLICATION COSTS! 


TT 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED FULL- 
COLOR BROCHURE ON AMERICAN COLO- 
NIAL SHINGLES. JUST MAIL COUPON. 







we 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. PP4, 22 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. o 

Without obligating me, please send me your new 
full-color brochure on J-M American Colonial Asbes- 
tos Shingles. 


Name 





Address. 





State. 
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ht GET YOUR COPY 
OF OUR HELPFUL NEW FOLDER 


Harmonize floor with furniture . . . that’s the modern idea for 
homes! ... In the bedroom above, note how the absence of 
heavy graining in the floor makes for pleasing harmony with 
the smooth and simple modern furniture. Modern furniture is 
fine-grained ... 80 is Maple . . . and the two live peacefully 
with each other. Not only Blonde Maple, but other modern 
furniture looks at home on smooth floors of Maple. 

Home-owners— the whole family—will thank you for rec- 
ommending Hard Maple. It’s the longest-wearing comfortable 
floor and the most ideally suited for modern homes. 

WRITE FOR free copy of our new Home Builder folder— 
includes illustrations in color of maple floor sections in various 
patterns. Specify MFMA Maple— in strips or blocks. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1785 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/88. 
Write for folder on floor finishes suitable for homes. 


Floor wth 
MFMA Maple 


(NORTHERN HARD) 





(Continued from page 80) 


Greatest acceptance of this new porcelain wall panel 
is expected in apartment and group housing projects 
where multiple, standardized bathroom sizes can be 
utilized to reduce fabrication and erection costs to a 
minimum. 


CORRUGATED ENAMEL SHEATHING 


Combining the many advantages of formed roofing and 
siding with the corrosion resistance, clean smooth sur- 
face and color of porcelain enamel, Por-Ce-Lok sheets, 
produced on U.S.S. Vitrenamel steel by Porcelain Enamel 
Steels, Inc., Cleveland, are said to offer architects and 
builders a broader horizon, particularly in industrial 
structures. 

The new type of lock joint developed for this sheath- 
ing assures weather tightness without danger of chipped 
enamel. After forming the corrugations, the sheet is 
machine-punched along a longitudinal edge for fas- 
tening to the structure, cut as designated by the archi- 
tectural layout, and then enameled. Recent develop- 
ments in special porcelain enamels and firing practice 

make it pos- 
sible for two 
coats of porce- 
lain enamel to 
provide the 
i) desired tough, 
HN flexible, 
= weather resist- 
ant glassy 
finish on all 
™ surfaces of the 
NN sheets, includ- 
ing edges and 
bolt holes. 

These new sheets eliminate the need for either interior 
or exterior painting, as sheets are available finished in 
white porcelain enamel on one side to provide the desired 
high light reflection for interiors, and in royal blue, 
maroon, forest green, or fall brown on the exterior face. 
Other colors are available on special order. 

Stock sheets of Por-Ce-Lok cover 24 in. in width 
after interlocking and are available in standard lengths 
ranging from 5 to 10 ft. They may be applied on steel 
or wood framing, solid roof decks or side wall surfaces. 
Design is such that all attachments are concealed and 
all edges and holes are protected by a porcelain enamel 
coating, thus preventing possibility of corrosive attack 
on unprotected surfaces. Special enameled fittings are 
available for corners and sills as well as for cornices 
and gravel stops on flat roofs. 


ROOFLOY LEAD ROOFING 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, New York, an- 


, nounces the introduction of Roofloy, an improved type 


of roofing sheet lead for which the advantages of 
lighter weight, greater tensile strength, lower installation 
cost and reduced tendency to creep are claimed. 

Roofloy sheet lead roofing is made of the purest pig 
lead strengthened by the addition of calcium, magnesium 
and tin. These elements, when added in the proper 
amounts, so greatly improve the mechanical properties 
of lead that it can be rolled into thinner sheets than 
heretofore has been possible for roofing and other build- 
ing applications. 

The new Roofloy sheets can be used for roofing with 
practically every type of building regardless of architec- 
tural style. Its blue-grey color blends well with all 


(Continued on page 84) 
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| Serre no “trick” to building a good roof. It’s 
the know-how that’s important. And that’s exactly 
what Barber and Barber roofers have got. 


In the first place, Barber is sole distributor of 
Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt in the United 
States. For years, Barber has been studying and 
experimenting with this remarkable weather- 
proofer ... finding new ways to make it into finer 
and still finer roofings. 

Today, two outstanding results of these years 
of research are offered to those who specify and 
those who buy built-up roofings. 


FOR FURTHER Barber Products include Shingles, Sidings, Roll Roofings, 


INFORMATION 
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Bonded and other types of Built-Up Roofings, Water- 

proofing Asphalts and Fabrics, Resurfacer, Asphalt Pro- 

tective Products (Plastics and Liquids), Spandrel Beam 
Waterproofings (Spandrel Cloth and Cement). 






It’s easy -- 
WuHeEN You 
Know How! 





FIRST— Because of the many superior virtues of Trinidad 
Native Lake Asphalt, Barber has developed a new smooth- 
top built-up roofing that Barber will bond for 15 years 
anywhere in the United States. 


SECOND—Barber has recently issued entirely new, sim- 
plified built-up roofing specifications for all Barber 
Genasco Bonded Built-Up Roofs. Easier to specify .. . 
easier to follow ... more economical to use. 

If you have not received your copy of the new, 
streamlined Barber Built-Up Roofing specifica- 
tions and details of the new smooth-top Barber 
Genasco Bonded Built-Up Roof, we suggest you 
write immediately to Barber Asphalt Corpora- 
tion, Barber, New Jersey. 





BARBER 


MEANS A GooD ROOF! 
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Dept. P.E.4 


UILDER | HAVE 


**” LIGNOPHOL 


mam ON JOB AFTER JOB,WITH 
\ EXCELLENT RESULTS 


In the building field, only successful results can 
explain the steady use of a product. 


You can be sure that any floor finished with 
LIGNOPHOL will stand up to hard usage — will 
last longer — will look more attractive. 


LIGNOPHOL fills the cells of the wood with 
toughening resins, with penetrating oils and 
with special preservatives which bar the 
entrance of fungi, molds and other wood 
destroyers. 


LIGNOPHOL protects floors against cracking, dry 
rot, pitting, scuffing and burn marks from rub- 
ber shoes. It costs little to apply and is 
extremely effective in bringing out the natural 
beauty of the wood. Available in natural, light, 
medium and dark brown, LIGNOPHOL offers you 
a splendid, economical opportunity to make 
the floors (and trim) you finish more service- 
able — more beautiful. 


See reproduction of various woods in natural 
colors in Sweet's Catalog, page 17/40. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


88 LEXINGTON AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY 


OTM 
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building materials. Furthermore it will not stain ad- 
jacent materials even under severe conditions. Its favor- 
able working qualities recommend it for difficult con- 
structions requiring careful fitting. In addition to its 
use for roofing, Roofloy can also be used for flashings, 
gutters, leaders, cornices, spandrels, store fronts, dormers, 
domes, skylights, marquises, etc. 


WEATHERPROOF ENCLOSURE FOR 
SERVICE EQUIPMENT 

The Frank Adam Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo., announces 
the introduction of the F-A Raintite Enclosure for 
outdoor load centers and service equipment in connection 
with yard lighting, signs, 
flood lighting and general 

use. 

The new enclosure is 
impervious to rain, snow 
and sleet. The box is of 
galvanized steel with a 
Bonderized cover to pre- 
vent corrosion — all with 
gray enamel finish. The 

a hinged cover may be pad- 
locked to prevent tampering. The enclosure is intended 
for load centers and service equipment of 2 to 16 cir- 
cuits, 120 volts. Large assemblies in panelboard construc- 
tion are also available in these weatherproof enclosures. 


ARTFIBER 
The Light Conditioning Company of America, 6 E. 45th 
St., New York, announces the introduction of Artfiber, 
an all-glass product made with a glass fiber texture be- 
tween two sheets of plate glass. It diffuses and reflects 
light and insulates against sound and heat. 

The glass fibers are of a wide range of colors and can 
be arranged according to any design, varying from a 
simple geometric pattern to the most complicated com- 
position of figures. The colors play only a part in the 
decorative effect. The principal quality of Artfiber is the 

fiber. The glass 
fibers are 
drawn in dif- 
ferent direc- 
tions and in 
varying thick- 
nesses causing 
a polarized ef- 
fect, almost 
like a damask, 
so that the de- 
sign, also when 
made with 
glass fibers all 
of the same 
color, stands 
out in opposite 
tones depend- 
ing upon the 
spectator’s 
angle of vision. This combination of color and texture 
and the opportunity of obtaining large designs in a single 
pane give unlimited possibilities to the designers’ imag- 
ination. 

The following glass units in Artfiber are available: 
Artfiber picture glass for interior decoration, ecclesiasti- 
cal work, etc.; Artfiber insulating panels for glass parti- 
tions, transom windows, shop fronts, etc.; Artfiber light 
units for natural and fluorescent lighting; Artfiber mir- 
rors; Fiberlight mirrors designed especially for fluores- 
cent lighting. 
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1n interest in measures that might be 
taken to protect reputable manufac- 
iurers seeking to maintain price stand- 
rds, for the benefit of consumers as 
vell as the makers, led C. H. GIL- 
LETTE, of Meriden, Connecticut, 


19 write this informative letter. 


I'd like to go on record with a few 
remarks on the subject of asking for 
bids in such a way as to insure a fair 
deal for everyone and a dollar’s worth 
of material for every dollar the owner 
spends. 

Architect Doe has written specs. on 
the Blankville High School and, after 
due consultation with the Building 
Committee as to acceptable types of 
equipment, is ready to call for bids 
on the electrical. He has based his 
specs. for the equipment on certain 
acceptable standard products with 
which he is familiar and even goes so 
far as to mention the names and cata- 
log numbers of these manufacturers 
in order to clarify the specifications, 
leaving the loophole “or equal” in 
order to admit other manufacturers. 
Obviously, Mr. Doe cannot know, or 
pretend to know, all manufacturers of 
each type of equipment, so the selec- 
tion of brands is left open to each bid- 
ding contractor, contingent only upon 
the architect’s approval of the selected 
brand. 

So far so good. The bidding con- 
tractors submit their prices—a single 
total price each. Richard Roe is low 
and is awarded the electrical contract 
at, let us say, $25,999.56. 

But now begins a_ behind-the- 
scenes neck-slitting that would make 
« Borgia dinner party look like after- 
noon bridge at Mrs. Pinwinkle’s. Mr. 
Roe has shaved his price pretty close 
in order to clinch the job which he 
needs pretty badly, and, having con- 
fidence ‘in his ability as a shrewd 
buyer ‘and bargainer, he has allowed 
s how he can squeeze a little profit 
here and there in purchasing the 
equipment. (Until the contracts were 
let, everyone had been figuring pub- 
lished prices.) For instance, the Para- 
gon people always seem to want to 
play ball and never like to see a job 
go to a competitor for a mere matter 
of price. Just let them know that 
Acme put in a pretty low figure, and 
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Paragon is sure to find an error in 
their first quote and come back with 
one quite a bit lower. And when you 
show Paragon’s new figure to the 
Superior man, you can count on him 
to call his factory for a re-count, and 
so on. 

Through all of this, Mr. Doe and 
the B. C. keep themselves aloof, con- 
fident that the carefully written specs. 
are an ironclad insurance policy that 
the equipment will be as called for. 
And to be sure, it will. Mr. Doe will 
see to it that the brands finally 
selected meet the requirements. 

But you can be sure of this—they 
wont get their money's worth. 
They’ll pay the same—the contracted 
price—whether they get the mini- 
mum_-quality brands or the maxi- 
mum quality brands. And they’ll get 
the minimum-quality brands! Why? 
Because there’s more “cushion” in 
their prices. 

Now, just try to figure out who 
benefits from this kind of procedure. 
Check off architect and owner for 
reasons stated above. And check off 
the winning manufacturers, because 
they had to kick some of their normal 
profits overboard to get the business. 
That leaves only Mr. Roe, and it 
might appear on the surface that he 
stood to gain something out of his 
bargaining efforts. However, the pic- 
ture from his side of the fence isn’t 
so pretty either. In the first place, he 
took a long-shot gamble to get the 
job. In figuring his price, he was deal- 
ing with uncertainties. Sometimes— 
frequently, in fact — the purchase 
deals don’t turn out as expected and 
Mr. Roe finds himself in the unen- 
viable position of juggling a non- 
profit contract in one hand and short- 
term credits or loans in the other, 
while running a fast race with the 
calendar. Experience has proved all 
too often that sooner or later Mr. 
Roe will stub his toe while perform- 
ing this difficult act. Ask any Bonding 
company. 

The antidote for this unhealthy 
condition is very simple. In fact it 
isn’t an antidote at all—it’s more of 
an immunizing inoculation adminis- 
tered at the stage in the developments 
just before the exposure to _profit- 
fever occurred. It works this way: 
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Mr. Doe writes his specs. as before 
mentioned, giving the brand names 
and catalog numbers of equipment he 
knows to be satisfactory, and leaves 
the “or equal” clause in. But in re- 
questing. bids from contractors he 
specifies that a separate price be given 
on each brand, including any accept- 
able brands selected optionally by 
each of the bidding contractors. Thus 
when Mr. Roe’s bid comes in, it con- 
tains one price for using Paragon 
equipment, another for Acme, an- 
other for Superior, and so on. Now 
the architect and the owner are in the 
position of choosing the equipment 
they want on a basis of comparative 
quality and features at comparative 
prices. They will get what they want 
and be sure they are getting their 
money’s worth. 

Under this system, equality of op- 
portunity to all parties is predominant 
at every stage of the negotiations. 
The manufacturers whose equipment 
meets the specs. are all given an op- 
portunity to submit fair prices. The 
price given by each to each bidding 
contractor must be the same (they 
could not afford to play any favorites 
in an open competition of this kind). 
And their first prices will be right, 
because there will be no behind-the- 
scenes second chance. 

The bidding contractors, knowing 
all of this in advance, are able to fig- 
ure the job purely on a basis of their 
ability to handle it efficiently; they 
are no longer dealing with uncer- 
tainties in regard to their costs, be- 
cause each one knows that the mate- 
rial costs given to him by the various 
manufacturers are the same as given 
to all others, and that no matter what 
brands are finally selected by the ar- 
chitect and owner, he will come out 
right on it. 

And finally, the owner, the man 
whose money made the opportunity, 
gets what he wants at what it’s 
worth. 


* a x x 


There are many other advantages 
too numerous to mention. I have 
only high-spotted them. However, it 
seems to us that there is a very 
urgent need for fostering an educa- 
tional campaign along this line. The 
idea is certainly not new; some archi- 
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tects, especially the larger and older 
firms, follow this pattern religiously. 
But unfortunately a large majority of 
the jobs are still handled on the old 
hit-or-miss, bulk basis of bidding. 

It seems to me that the key man 
in the situation is the architect; he is 
the only one of the four factors in- 
volved who can control it single- 
handed. And he should certainly 
have as large a stake in bringing 
about a reform as any of the others, 
since his professional. reputation, 
which is only acquired through 
owner-satisfaction, is the main asset 
of his business. 





Architects should be stimulated by the 
discussion of problems in their field, 
by MARTIN TORRENCE, in the 
May issue of ESQUIRE. Excerpts 
are reprinted here by permission of 
that magazine. The title of the 
article, “Megalopolis, the Great Fail- 


ure,” suggests its nature. 


The city that man made is unmaking 
him. Man, however, did not make 
the city on purpose. The city just hap- 
pened, gradually .... 

But the city did not know when 
to stop growing. When millions live 
in one vast labyrinth two hundred 
miles square, a good idea has been 
made too much of. Now it begins to 
appear that the city was not made for 
man any more than man for the city. 

The second World War was nec- 
essary to drive this idea home. The 
destruction wrought on London yes- 
terday may be wreaked tomorrow in 
still more efficient form on New York 
and other sea-coast cities, and in the 
next war after the coming rest period, 
on Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh. Somebody else’s war has 
taught us several things: 

A vast city cannot be defended, 
and becomes a death trap under aerial 
bombing. 

The protection of its lives and in- 
dustries requires the building of a 
duplicate city underground, or else 
the breakup of the bloated town. into 
groups of small garden cities, which 
would bring fewer casualties and 
damage when bombed. 

The oversize metropolis has not 
only become an unhealthy, inefficient, 
and cumbersome design for living, 
but modern technology has made it 
unnecessary. Megalopolis, in short, is 
obsolete. 


Crowds make noise and conges- 
tion. These two are the main isoluble 
problems of city life.... 

It was only twelve years ago that 
the world became’ noise-conscious. 
European nations led the way with 
municipal campaigns against the 
nuisance. New York, under the 
energetic mayorship of Mr. LaGuar- 
dia, campaigned ingeniously to reduce 
the city’s brouhaha. Out of these 
maneuvers has come the conclusion 
that you can’t get rid of city noise 
without doing something drastic to 
the city. Too many people in too 
small a space.... 

For years the cities have worked 
desperately to keep the automobile 
from choking them. It has compelled 
the tearing up and rebuilding of large 
areas. Streets have had to be widened, 
and widened again. Lawns and even 
sidewalks are cut away. Trunk lines, 
by-roads, tunnels, overpasses, have 
had to be built, torn down, and built 
wider. Outer drives have had to be 
supplemented by inner drives, and 
these by outer-inner and outer-outer. 
A main traffic road of two lanes is 
widened to three, to five, to six, to 
eight—and still it is not enough. Al- 
ways there are bottlenecks. As soon 
as the situation eases, new office or 
apartment buildings are erected, or a 
new flood of cars seems to emerge 
from hitherto untapped garages.... 
_ Too many people in a confined 
space; somebody always in your way, 
yourself always in someone’s way; too 
many people trying to do the same 
thing at the same time in the same 
place. Too many surging out of the 
tall buildings when the hands of the 
clock stand so; walking like animated 
scissors to get to the eating place while 
there is yet a seat; eating in a hurry 
if you’re lucky, because of the stand- 
ing row of the hungry; or unlucky, 
waiting in that row, watching every 
movement of the eaters so as to plant 
yourself behind the one who has 
reached his pie and coffee. ‘Too many 
people you don’t know who don’t 
care a hoot about you. A crowded, 
unlovely, hurried, undignified exist- 
ence, life in a great city.... 

Now that war has the inside track, 
it is well to hammer on the fact that 
the city is as out of date and un- 
economical from the defense point of 
view as from that of the people who 
live and work and try to play in it. 
Hitler’s blitzkrieg turns out to be an 
unexpected ally of the City of To- 


morrow. 
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SPEAKING OF DEFENSE! 


“Tt may be necessary for architects to 
enlist the combined support of other 
groups in the construction industry 
to combat the present practice of 
awarding the bulk of the defense pro- 
gram directly to large firms of con- 
tractors, completely ‘by-passing’ the 
planning and designing professions.” 


Travis G. Walsh, ALA. 
Cleveland 


“Battleships, destroyers, sub- 
marines, aircraft, tanks, gun mounts, 
scout cars, trucks, tractors, railway 
artillery, as well as industrial equip- 
ment for armament production could 
be produced (by full utilization of 
welding) in 30% less time than re- 
quired for conventional methods and 
at approximately similar cost savings.” 


Edmond C. Powers, Asst. Sec. 
Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation 


“The diversion of aluminum to all 
war uses can result in the use of 
plastic for a great many, and perhaps 
most of the uses to which extruded 
aluminum and bronze have been used. 
Cover molding for the joints and the 
corners of walls made of sheets of 
wallboard, plywood or laminated 
plastic sheet, hitherto made principally 
of aluminum, and snap-on molding 
hitherto made chiefly: of chrome- 
plated steel, will now be made of ex- 
truded plastic.” 
Gilbert Rohde 
New York Designer 


“The wide acceptance of air con- 
ditioning for comfort purposes has 
widely overshadowed the vital im- 
portance of its original and true basic 
services to industry and production 
... The condition of the air is often 
one of the most important elements 
in product processing or manufactur- 
ing.” 

Dr. Willis H. Carrier 
Carrier Corporation 


“Notwithstanding the pressure of 
defense construction requirements, 
every effort should be made to main- 
tain the standards of quality which 
have been developed over the years by 
the architect, engineer and producer, 
and which are essential to sound 
building construction.” 


Producers C ouncil Bulletin 
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A SPECIALTY 


*Even though we make a huge tonnage 
of Buckeye Conduit, we've never out- 
grown the habit of considering it a 
specialty. That means the men who 
actually make Buckeye Conduit know a 
great deal about how you use it. Know- 
ledge like this, plus the skill and pride of 
these men, plus good equipment is re- 
sponsible for the high quality and wide 
acceptance of Youngstown Buckeye 
Conduit. 
* * * 


Ask your distributor for Youngstown 
Conduit - Pipe and Tubular Products - 
Sheets - Plates - Tin Plate - Bars - Rods - 
Wire - Nails - Tie Plates and Spikes. 
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Near the close of a school year there 
is hardly time for anything but school 
work. But we like to continue this 
section of student thought during the 
Summer months and we tmvite a sur- 
plus of articles before school closes. 

e are encouraging students im 
any architectural school to submit 
articles of the nature of those already 
printed—not exceeding 350 words. 

Material ts due the 10th of the 
month preceding the month of publi- 
cation. We will specially welcome 
articles during the Summer. 


PAUL PIPPIN 


POINT OF VIEW 


Indications are that there exists 
among student architects a sincere 
feeling for the need for a stronger 
decorative expression in _American 
architecture, and a feeling that the 
“functional” architecture of some of 
the contemporary leaders is an in- 
sufficient expression. Is not architec- 
ture a personal expression based on 
personal feelings’ Men vary tre- 
mendously in nature and experience. 
Through a combination of these an 
individual develops personal feelings 
—a point of view from which he 
looks at things. If the individual is an 
artist, his work will express his point 
of view—those things which he con- 
siders worth conveying to others. 

To illustrate: should a house ap- 
pear as though it grows from the 
ground and is a part of nature, or 
should it, as a man-made object, con- 
trast with the ground? Here are two 
opposite points of view. Which one is 
more correct! 

The judgment whether a building 
is good or bad should not be based on 
the point of view being expressed, but 
on how successfully that point of 
view has been expressed. One individ- 
ual cannot say that another’s point of 
view is wrong, he can only say that 
his is a different one. For this reason 
it seems unfair to condemn the work 
of the “functionalists’ as being 
wrong; rather, it should be respected 
as a successful exp-ession of some- 
thing which everyone does not feel. 
To say that their work is wrong is 
an indication of conceit and ignor- 
ance. RONALD GOURLEY 

University of Mimnesota 


IS “CHARACTER” UNAVOIDABLE? 


I’ve read and reread the dissertation 
on “character” by George Schley 
Stillman in the March issue of 
Pencit Points (it was also dis- 
cussed in our Theory of Architecture 
class), and I’m still at a loss as to 
what he means by “character.” 

What does anyone mean by “char- 
acter”? What “character” should an 
establishment for the sale of jewelry, 
for instance, possess? Who is the 
Supreme Being that states that a cer- 
tain building should have a definite 
“character” indigenous to its use? 
Frankly, I don’t like the word “char- 
acter” as Mr. Stillman tries to use it. 

Mr. Talbot Hamlin took up this 
matter of “character” in an issue of 
Pencit Pornts several months ago. 
(Profuse apologies to Mr. Hamlin 
for not remembering specifically what 
issue it was.) In his article Mr. 
Hamlin takes up the flail against this 
malady, “character,” and I heartily 
suggest Mr. Hamlin’s article to Mr. 
Stillman for some serious thought. 

If architects would design buildings 
to fit the buildings’ intended uses 
with pleasing proportions and sound 
use of materials, regardless of style, 
shouldn’t these be the architects’ 
supreme thoughts? Then if the client 
is satisfied and the public likes the 
buildings as pleasing expressions of 
the Art of Architecture, the archi- 
tects should be extremely happy in 
jobs well done. But, ?m very much 
afraid of what the results might be 
if the supreme thought in the minds 
of the architects was Mr. Stillman’s 
beloved “‘character.”’ Would not the 
poor client and public alike be sub- 
jected to some awful creations as 
“architecture with character’’? 

Would it not be wonderful if there 
were a council of men to formulate 
a set of regulations governing every 
conceivable type of building and its 
own “character”? What would then 
be left for the poor architect to do? 

With Mr. Stillman willing, let stu- 


dents and architects alike strike this 
bugaboo “character” from their vo=.. 
cabularies and busy themselves with ** 


architecture and leave the abstract 


words for the poets to fling about 


with their usual reckless abandon. 


JOHN M. HIRSCH, 742 
Syracuse University 
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A “bugaboo” is character says Mr. 
Hirsch in an adjoining column r-- 
plying to an article of mine in 
Pencix Points. As such he begs th::t 
students and architects strike the word 
from their vocabularies. Let them. 
Let them refuse to deal with this 
“bugaboo,” but by ignoring it they 
cannot dispose of it, for it is integral 
in everything in the world. Mr. 
Hirsch may give no thought to the 
character of his buildings; but when 
they are finished they will neverthe- 
less have some kind of character for 
the very reason that there is no such 
beast as “architecture with character” 
as opposed to architecture without, 
and because character can neither be 
applied at will nor determined by a 
“council of men” as is sardonically 
suggested. It is simply inherent in 
everything. There it is—in people, 
trees, buildings, automobiles, every- 
thing. It cannot be tied down with 
definitions but it is always present. 
It may be satisfactory or not but 
if not the thing will as surely become 
an object of mirth as nature even- 
tually destroys a misfit. There is of 
course no “Supreme Being that states 
that a certain building should have a 
definite character indigenous to its 
use,” but woe to the building that has 
not. Has Mr. Hirsch never heard the 
laughter provoked by a skyscraper 
masquerading as an overgrown Greek 
temple, or by the Cathedral of Learn- 
img, or by any one of the several con- 
temporary European churches which 
look rather like factories for giant 
robots than places of communion for 
aspiring and definitely human Man 
and his God? Such is the sad fate «f 
schemes that work and forms that 
are pleasing in themselves, moulded 
into a whole that is out of character. 
One can bring up a child with 
stern determination to ignore his 
character, indeed one can merely Ict 
him grow with no attention at all, 
but when he has reached maturity the 
unassailable fact is that he has a char- 
acter of some sort, maybe good or 
maybe bad. The architect may act in 


“the same way with his building and, 


just as inevitably, when it stands ma- 

‘ture and complete on its site it will 

have a certain character (no doubt to 
(Continued on page 14) 
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PROTECTION FROM THE SUN... FOR ROOFS, 100! 


Scorching summer heat never troubles a Barrett 
Specification Roof. The gravel or slag wearing 
surface of a Barrett Roof is sure protection against 
the sun’s harmful actinic rays. This surface is also 
highly resistant to fire and mechanical damage, 
and permits the use of greater quantities of coal- 
tar pitch, the life blood of the roof. 

Barrett Specification Roofs are applied only by 
Barrett Approved Roofers. They are bonded against 
repair and maintenance expense for periods up 


to 20 years, and built to outlive the terms of the 
bond by several decades. 

Send for your copy of the new Barrett “ Refer- 
ence Manual for Architects and Engineers”—70 
pages of specifications and descriptive material on 
Barrett Roofs, Flashings, Roof Drainage and Water- 
proofing. You'll find it a handy reference book. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
2800 So. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, Ill. Birmingham, Ala. 














*Trade-mark of The Barrett Co., Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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(Continued from page 12) 

the intense surprise of Mr. Hirsch and 
his disciples). ‘To their intense cha- 
grin, also, if it turns out that what 
they planned as a high-class jewelry 
establishment has all the traits of a 
five-and-ten-cent store. The forms 
may be delightful, the materials 
rightly employed, and the scheme 
efficient to the last degree; but the 
structure will have no worth at all if 
it does not betoken in every detail the 
spirit of its occupancy, if it has not 
specifically the visible character of a 
fine jewelry shop. And there will be 
no thanks from the client! 

On the other hand, if only Mr. 
Hirsch will admit from the beginning 
that his creation is bound to have a 
character of some nature, whatever 
he does not do about it, that it is 


FINDING ROMANCE IN 


If one of the Class of ’38 of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ is professionally 
typed a youth, and this may justly be 
done, then youth blurts out again. 

This outbreak is prompted by an 
article published in PENciL Pornts, 
March, 1941, page 10, “Critical 
Youth Wields the Flail” and entitled 
“Romance Is Not Dead.” The flail, 
or article, seems to work a hardship 
on attempts at modern architecture 
with respect to architects perhaps not 
too competent in this style, and is 
therefore somewhat unjust. 

To judge and understand the 
modern style it seems one must essen- 
tially have a deep and sincere consid- 
eration of two conditions that are 
keenly a part of every successful per- 
son. The first of these conditions is 
life—in short a broad concept and ap- 
preciation of people, their fancies, de- 
sires, requirements, and personalities; 
and second, an equal consideration of 
the world in general relative to its 
social, spiritual, economical, and 
material processes of changing. 

It takes a great deal of living to 
make a successful architect, but prog- 
ress is what we all demand and mis- 
takes have been made in every style. 
Many mistakes are inevitable and 
serve to produce the cycle of both de- 
velopment and decline, characteristic 
of every known architectural style. 

How can it be said that our mod- 
ern style is void of romance—or that 
Charleston, Williamsburg, or Nat- 
chez contain those delightful charms 
and expressions that may never be 


bound to make some sort of an im- 
pression on the beholder; he can give 
himself the opportunity of so mould- 
ing that character that the impression 
seems inevitably right. Then, if the 
building does look its part and seem 
appropriately to fill its role, there is 
even a possibility that it may become 
memorable. The architect must not 
try to paint on or impose a character 
of his own choice, as in the case of 
the above examples, but he must as- 
siduously endeavor to detect the seeds 
of character invariably latent in the 
program and cultivate them. 
Unfortunately there are no rules 
describing a sure method for achiev- 
ing this end. Yet the goal will never 
be reached by studying only “pleas- 
ing proportions, sound use of mate- 
rials, and the uses of the building.” 


THE 


reached by our present endeavors? 
Have we subjected our modern archi- 
tecture to as much living, as much 
time? It has been said that time alone 
mellows. We are in a terrific hurry 
in this age but we need not be 
so in our judgment. Of course, 
romance is not dead! It will never 
be — nor will modern architec- 
ture stifle it; however, it can and 
will present romance again in a new 
and vigorous form, just as past styles 
have done. If we must hurry our 
judgment on this matter we must also 
maintain a balanced reaction by our 
interpretation of romance and adjust 
this interpretation to that hurried 
judgment. If our style lacks certain 
enchantments it behooves us to study 
it more in the light of our own feel- 
ings, purposes, and emotions; and the 
feelings, purposes and emotions of 
those to be closely associated with it 
in our ever-changing world. 

I doubt very much while standing 
on top of a hill and viewing a New 
England town with its “Church Spires 
and Lovely Old Homes,” if it would 
hold such an appeal for us if we did 
not have a certain inward feeling of 
the living, the multitude of things that 
have taken place there. Give us years 
to create a feeling for, and association 
with, our flat roofs, blocky towers, 
large glass areas, our free handling of 
masses, then and then alone, pass 
judgment. Rome wasn’t built in a 


day, and just as obviously the current, : 


style will not reach its prime. in a 
similar period of time. The past serves 
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No one will deny the importance of 
these, but there is something beyond 
them, something more subtle that 
must dominate the design as a whole 
to produce a significant artistic 
achievement. The secret lies in the 
individual architect’s conception of 
the project as a whole, in his imagina- 
tion of the place it is to take in its 
milieu, in his knowledge of human 
psychology, his sense of drama, his 
feeling from the outset for the fin- 
ished aspect, the character of his 
work. Deny the truth of this and 
wherever you are in the world you 
may buy your buildings piece by 
piece from a mail-order house. They 
will “work” but there will never be 

another Parthenon. 
GEORGE SCHLEY STILLMAN 
Columbia University 


NEW FORMS 


us in one good stead only: experience. 
It should make us and our abilities 
that much better. It will! 

Modern architecture is not out of 
hand in its climb; all styles have 
started in a bleak manner from the 
ornate consideration, if we must con- 
cern ourselves with this matter. 
Truth is far more important than ad- 
herence to the set patterns of custom. 
Let us face this style as we sincerely 
believe it should be, make it provide 
the most good for the most people 
ard’ not clutter our minds and our 
work with a structural and decorative 
system that has long since been an- 
tiquated. Many architects have made 
mistakes in the past few years, trying 
to rise to a style that they do not un- 
derstand and in which they do not 
live, but they are progressive and are 
to be recommended for their efforts. 

Every architect should put his 
shoulder to the wheel and push this 
style, for it alone offers an unham- 
pered field for creation. We in Amer- 
ica, especially now, are in a position to 
make more progress than many of 
our less fortunate fellow men who 


may not ever be so fortunate as to b: 


able to expend an equal effort. Few 
will ever be recognized as offering a 
great contribution to modern archi- 
tecture, but many will have the per- 
sonal satisfaction of knowing they did 
their best toward an earnest attempt 

at such a goal. 
Let us not be too quick to criticize 
an infant. D. ASHLEY REED, 738 
University of Minnesota 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


BOSTON NOTES 

Black ducks and mallards back again 
in the Garden pond lead to thoughts 
of Spring by inference, even though 
persistent snow piles hang on in shel- 
tered corners. It is the season when 
we expand under the mid-day sun 
and contract before nocturnal chills, 
unless something is done about it. Ball 
Russell advises measures, on the score 
that it’s bad to have your pores open 
up one minute and have them close 
tighter than—anything—the next. 
Says he, “Keep ’em open, but stop 
just short of elephas pinkus.”’ 

Architecture is “fas was” with us, 
and lacking an upsurge it makes a 
rich wife or grandpa look like a 
mighty nice backlog, an office as a 
sort of luxury. Being another bother- 
some era of adjustment the architec- 
tural man, who hasn’t been so cor- 
rupted by a luxury office that he 
thinks he’s too special for Joe Zilsch 
or an engineer, adapts himself easily ; 
the practicing architect has a harder 
row to hoe. His impulse is to keep 
going, so if a living’s to be made it is 
potatoes in the back yard, or a pull on 
the right wire (which is practically 
impossible), or a supervisory govern- 
ment assignment. 

One known bright spot is the 
coming of a defense housing job to 
these parts; the first, I believe, to land 
squarely in a Boston office. Hugh 
Stubbins, Jr., is the man at the helm, 
and as he is one of our outstanding 
young dealers in contemporary archi- 
tecture it looks as though the Uncle 
could forget politics and pressure 
enough to hand out jobs on merit. 
A very encouraging portent, because 
enveloping municipal business some- 
times makes one forget that ideals 
have any place in public affairs. That 
such commissions have to be sweat 
out in. four eighty-hour weeks leaves 
the architect little for meditation, the 
more so when he doesn’t get his sur- 
vey till it’s half over. 


The Boston Society of Architects 
had an evening devoted to defense 
housing, which I am told was excel- 
lent and spirited. And speaking of 
spirit, without the “s” for once, we 
have all been dumbfounded by that 
ancient and honorable society’s re- 
cent signs of same. In comparison the 
Massachusetts State Association of 
Architects are but suckling babes (or 


equal) or perhaps they are practical - 


worldlings, or mayhaps their code of 
ethics couldn’t be busted because it 
hadn’t been formulated, being newly 
organized; or yet again, maybe there 
were no busters in its ranks. 

The Architectural League of Bos- 
ton is still in there fighting, though it 
suffers from temporary decentraliza- 
tion and pre-occupation of its mem- 
bers. When a man balances time-and- 
a-half against a convivial evening he 
decides for the latter, inwardly, but 
is really motivated by thoughts of 
shoes for the baby, or an “Adjusta- 
bust with the Diab control” (Mont- 
gomery Ward) for his little woman’s 
birthday present. 

On March 26th the Boston Archi- 
tectural Club, under Vice-President 
John F. Alter, had a very well at- 
tended evening wherein W. P. 
Lowell, Jr.. of Hygrade Sylvania’s 
Miralume Division held forth on the 
practical application of fluorescent 
light. The company has pioneered in 
this much talked of illumination, and 
many of our mighty were there to 
hear the expert’s words and ask ques- 
tions. The Great Hall went modern 
for the occasion and lay bathed in 
Hygrade Sylvania’s choicest fluo- 
rescence, to the discomfiture of the 
boys who had counted on the usual 
dim, romantic glow, and hadn’t gone 
over their celluloid collars with a 
damp cloth. Details concerning the 
operating characteristics and selection 
of a fixture in relation to its purpose, 
were among the many points covered. 

On April 18th the Club will have 
held its annual costume ,party, -yclept 
“A Night at Greenwich Village.” 
Since the late lamented Twenties we 
old provincial bucks have well nigh 
forgotten about this party of the sec- 
ond part, yet come to think on’t the 
village must still be in circulation, at 
least as real estate. In any event its 
basic *tween times recreations (which 
might just as well have been pinned 
onto Wahoo or Yagger Neighbor- 
hood) are just as fundamental as 
ever, a point not lost on the young 
men of Architecture. LEON KEACH 
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AID FOR GREECE 


There has been formed an American 
Architects’ Committee for War Re- 
lief in Greece which is now soliciting 
funds to be sent for civilian war re- 
lief through the Greek War Relief 
Association, Inc. The Committee has 
the support and approval of the New 
York Chapter, A.I.A., and includes 
in its membership the followin:: 
Honorary Chairman, Frederick ©. 
Frost, of New York; Gordon Allen, 
of Boston; Peter Brust, of Mil- 
waukee; Harvey Wiley Corbett, of 
New York; Paul P. Cret, of Phila- 
delphia; Wiliam Adams Delano, of 
New York; Clair W. Ditchy, of 
Detroit; Robert K. Fuller, of Den- 
ver; Rudolph Weaver, of Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; Joseph Hudnut, of Bos- 
ton; Albert Kahn, of Detroit; Gor- 
don B. Kaufmann, of Los Angeles; 
James Kideney, of Buffalo; Clement 
R. Newkirk, of Utica; Edmund R. 
Purves, of Philadelphia; Alfred 
Shaw, of Chicago; and J. Frazer 
Smith, of Memphis. 

The Executive Committee has as 
its Chairman W. Stuart Thompson, 
of New York, and includes as mem- 
bers: William F. Dominick, Eric 
Gugler, John M. Kokkins, Albert 
Mayer, Archie Protopapas, Rich- 
mond H. Shreve, and Edgar I. Wil- 
liams, all of New York. 

Architects and draftsmen who 
wish to contribute to the relief of the 
women and children in the _be- 
leaguered country of Greece should 
make out checks to Eric Gugler, 
Treasurer, and mail them to him at 
115 East 40th Street, New York. 
The Committee is completely volun- . 
tary, with no paid employees, and all 
the receipts will therefore be available 
for use in Greece. 


ST. LOUIS SHOW 

An Exhibition affording a graphic:! 
representation of an architect’s educa- 
tion will be presented in the gallerics 
of the City Art Museum, Forest 
Park, St. Louis, from May 15 to June 
1 under the auspices of the Washing- 
ton University School of Architecture 
and Ipsamboul Chapter, Scarab Fra- 
ternity. 

The purpose of ‘the exhibition 1s 
dual: to present the sequence, content 
and coordination of the wide variety 
of studies which enter into an archi- 
tect’s education; and to emphasize to 
the public at large the importance of 
an architect’s services. 
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THIS QUICKLY ERECTED: 
ROOF DECK HELPS YOU 
COMPLETE BUILDINGS ong 


»ped togetherandatzethen 
or welded to the purlin 





Wheeling Tri-Rib Steel Roof Deck is adapt- 
able to any type of construction... pitched 
roofs (as in this modern plant) . . . as well 
as roofs that are flat or arched. 


STEEL ALSO PROVIDES A STRONGER, LONGER 
LASTING BASE FOR BUILT-UP ROOFINGS 
Ht 0 ta re G E C 4 Wheeling Tri-Rib Steel Roof Decks consist of COP-R-LOY 


= ae : plates 18 inches wide (reinforced with three ribs). These plates 





are furnished in any length up to 22 feet straight or curved. 
Clips are provided for attaching to the purlins. Or the Tri-Rib 
sheet may be welded in position. All units are fabricated for 
the job. No cutting. No fitting. They can be quickly installed 
and permit the roofing gang to start laying insulation immedi- 
ately. Made entirely of rust-resisting COP-R-LOY, Wheeling 
Tri-Rib Steel Roof Decks provide fire-safe, warp-proof and 


weather-proof protection at low cost. 


Listen to the Mill Whistle! Every Sunday, 4 P.M. EST—the Musical Steelmakers— 


Any type of built-up roofing can be quickly laid over the smooth surface Coast-to-Coast Mutual Broadcasting System. 
of buckle-proof, warp-proof Wheeling Tri-Rib Steel Roof Deck. 


NWHEELING COM@SBUGATING CO. 
General Offices: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


No Matter What the 
Humidity... 


.Here’s a Hardwood Floor that Stays FLAT 


@ The widely varying humidities of spring and summer 
days have no chance to work their usual havoc when the flooring 
is Haskelite Compound Lumber. Compounded of waterproof- 
bonded veneers, Haskelite stoutly resists the tremendous ex- 


pansive force that moisture exerts on wood... resists equally 
well the contraction that occurs when the building dries out. 
And instead of warping, cupping and buckling, Haskelite stays 
flat—and permanently beautiful. 

That means hardwood flooring satisfaction as it’s never been 
known before. It opens up to architects an opportunity to use 
wood for floors, where wood is the only material that satisfies 
design or utility requirements. 

Look into Haskelite for the jobs now on your boards. Full details 
on its penetrated finish (a story in itself), its easy installation, 
sizes, etc., are in Sweets, Sec. 11, Catalog No. 84. For free 
samples, technical details, or other data, write us direct. 


Dept. P-415, Flooring Division 
208 W. Washington St. 7. Illinois 
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PANAMA PANORAMA 
That young squirt, Sam Hitt, has just 
retired from the Canal Zone archi- 
tectural office. Anyone at all familiar 
with the Canal from the early con- 
struction days on will reca'l Sam. 
Sam also will be remembered by 
many of his Washington and Albany 
pals as well as those in his home 
town, St. Louis. One of my first im- 
pressions of the Zone was Sam’s 
meeting us at the Balboa Station with 
a big surprise up his sleeve. A wel- 
come-to-Panama dinner had _ been 
arranged by Sam, “Major” Morrow, 
and George Graeber at the Hotel 
Colombia for the newcomers: Dave 
Yerkes, Bob Minkus, and Panama 
Pete. I shall always remember fondly 
an excellent dinner in the European 
manner with corks popping at the 
right moments, followed by a sojourn 
to the hotel roof from which vantage 
point we first saw the fascinating old 
section of Panama as revealed by a 
huge tropical moon. 

Since that time I have had ample 
opportunity to observe Sam in left- 
handed action from close range and 
it is evident that Sam is far from re- 
tiring in the usual sense of the word: 
Sam will just retire to something e'se, 
perhaps water colors in a big way. 

This is Sam’s third departure from 
the Zone’s architectural office. The 
two former ones didn’t take; the 
tropical bug got him. He first came 
down in 1905 for a three-year period 
and after a lapse of about six years, 
he took over as architectural tycoon 
during those busy days of permanent 
construction when he built the im- 
pressive group of concrete buildings 
forming the Gorgas Hospital in An- 
con as well as many other structures 
in the Zone. In Sam’s gang were Bill 
Haugaard, now Commissioner of 
Architecture for New York, and 
Meade Bolton, now the architectural 
tycoon of the Panama Canal. 

Sam’s retirement to other pursuits 
was inaugurated by a very special 
dinner at the Union Club attended 
by about fifty Sam Hitt fans. After 
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several tributary two-minute speeches 
at the behest of Master of Cere- 
monies Jack Buechele, who was in 
rare form, Sam was presented with 
a token from the boys in the form of 
a bag of fifty shining silver Balboas, 
the Panamanian equivalent of the 
dollar. Office Engineer Moore, our 
boss, made the presentation speech at 
the close of which he poured the glit- 
tering contents of the bag before the 
surprised eyes of our Samuel. 
Springing from the Sam Hitt din- 
ner party and almost a continuation 
of it was an architects’ week-end party 
to Los Bohios, “summer camp” of 
Luis Hernandez, Panamanian archi- 
tect, graduate of Liverpool Univer- 
sity, and now with the constructing 
quartermaster of the army here. Los 
Bohios is located in the Interior of 
Panama not far from E] Valle, where 
Rogelio Navarro has his Shangri La. 
Here at an elevation of about two 
thousand feet with a young gale 
blowing almost all the time, especially 
during dry season, there is relief from 
the tropical heat of the city. Los 
Bohios (the huts) is so called because 
it is composed of a group of four glor- 
ified adobe, thatched roofed huts—a 
center one, open on three sides and 
enclosed by a bar alcove on the fourth 
side, forms the living room and is 
flanked by two other huts forming 
sleeping quarters. Each of these huts 
has additional sleeping accommoda- 
tions in the attic formed by the 
thatched roof. This space is provided 
with beauty-rest mattresses on the 
plywood over bamboo floor. A fourth 
hut houses the kitchen and _ utility 
room. Connected with this is a per- 
gola covered with grenadine vines. 
This is the dining room during dry 
season. Not far away is another and 
much smaller hut called Hitler’s 
house. It has green toilet tissue on its 
green door, also a sign: “Please do 
not forget to pull the chain.” If you 
obey this admonition, a bell rings 
loudly to the embarrassment of those 
who like to keep their private affairs 
quiet. The entire set-up is festive and 
conducive to informal conviviality, 
which is what we had in large meas- 
ure with heavy traffic at the bamboo 
and mahogany bar. The week-end 
was further highlighted by a side trip 
to Shangri La and to a delightful 
swimming hole at the foot of a small 
but high waterfall, where we were 
refreshed by the cool spring waters. 
Miscellany: With three large club- 


house and movie theatre jobs prac- 
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Even in Baseifients ... 





... This Floor Stays FLAT 


@ The one thing that’s needed above all else in a base- 
ment finish floor is inertness to moisture. That’s a requirement 
completely and successfully met for the first time in a WOOD 
floor with Haskelite. This “successor to solid wood floors” stays 
flat, without warping or cupping, in the face of the long, humid 
months that are just ahead ... yet offers, as no composition 
flooring can, the comfort, beauty and warmth, characteristic of 
wood alone. 


Both Haskelite Block and Plank are furnished in prime oak, 
rotary cut from selected logs with a medium or dark factory- 
applied finish. It's a unique “penetrated” finish that permits 
local touching up or removal of soiled or worn spots without 
refinishing the entire floor. 


Make it a point to have full details on Haskelite ready for 
discussion with your next clients. 


< <€< <€« << =< See Opposite Page for Details on Plank€¢ <€« € <€ << 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Dept. P-415, Flooring Division 
208 W. Washington St. ras Illinois 
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HOLOPHANE CONTROLENSES 
Conlhol, Fluoreseent Lighting... And 


here are 2 lenses for 3 types of control 


I siIntensive Y | 


(normal) 


Controlens 





This type of Controlens has been Dawud for uniform spacing on 
horizontal surfaces . . . Rooms of normal height .. . 





2 Concentrating 
Controlens 


This type is desirable for concentrated accent lighting; also for general 


illumination in rooms with high ceilings . . . Or for offset lighting. 





eB =e Extensive 


(wide spread) 


Controlens 


Adaptable for areas where a large component of vertical surface 
illumination is called for; or in low ceiling areas. 


Predicted Performance: Fluorescent installations must ‘be 
carefully planned. Once the installation is made, adjust- 
ments or corrections are impossible. With Holophane 
Controlenses Fluorescent Lighting can be planned with 
precise scientific control. At the same time these lenses 
provide increased efficiency, economies in maintenance 
and enhance the appearance of fluorescent fixtures. 


Write for new book on 


Prac ie lighting—of partic- H O { O = h a Nn e 


Lighting Authorities~Since 1898 


ular usefulness to architects COMPANY, INC. 


342 MADISON AVE 
mew. VORK Civ 








“The Architect's Dream” 


tically completed and the official float 
for the Canal Zone gone the way of 
all floats, Jack Buechele may well rest 
on his laurels and can (or vice versa) 
during his three months’ leave in the 
States. He promises to give our native 
Jersey a wave in passing .. . Carl 
Stoye, of the New York and Long 
Island Stoyes, has two super-swell 
tropical photos in the current exhibit 
of the Panama Camera Club in the 
rotunda of the Administration Build- 
ing. One, a shot of silhouetted royal 
palms against a cloud-flecked sky, got 
a nice yellow “honorable mention” 
ribbon stuck on it . . . and in the re- 
cent art exhibit at the Instituto 
Nacional de Panama (Panama’s Uni- 
versity) Guillermo de Roux, Pana- 
manian architect, had five very ex- 
cellent water colors hung . . . The 
architects’ float (described in the 
March issue) went over in a big way. 
The boys worked hard on it and are 
willing to say never again... ’til 
next year. Hasta luego! 

PANAMA PETE 


MICHIGAN SOCIETY 


C. Wilkam Palmer, Detroit, was 
elected President of the Michigan 
Society of Architects at the Annual 
Convention of that organization, 
March 21. Other officers are: Emil 
Lorch, Ann Arbor, first vice presi- 
dent; Roger Allen, Grand Rapids, 
second vice president; Aloys Frank 
Herman, Detroit, third vice president. 

C.L. T. Gabler, John C. Thorn- 
ton and Talmage C. Hughes, all of 
Detroit, were re-elected secretary, 
treasurer, and executive secretary re- 
spectively. Directors-at-large elected 
are Kenneth C. Black, Lansing, and 
Clair W. Ditchy and Alvin E. Har- 
ley, Detroit. 

Directors elected by divisions, who 
will also serve on the board of the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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knews it as a luxurious floor and wall material. Its 
colorful beauty, permanence, and sanitary fea- 
tures are fully appreciated. An advertisement of a 


house for sale or rent is stronger when it mentions 


“tiled bath and tiled kitchen.” 
The fact that most people think 
of tile as expensive is an advan- 
tage, but it is also a disadvantage 
in that some people may not 
even get comparative costs be- 
fore deciding to use a substitute 
material. Actually, on a 20-year 
basis, a tiled room costs as little 


as 15c more a month, and since 






, ee recognizes the value of tile... 











Coral pink, aquamarine and sand were 
the colors used in this attractive bathroom. 


in the long run. 





there are no re-decorating costs, tile costs far less 


Real tile is preferred by architects, because its 
wide range of colors and sizes makes it an interest- 


ing design medium as well as an economical wall 


and floor material. 

Colorful tile is one material 
that is a “must” regardless of the 
size of a home or its geographic 
location. Nothing finer than tile 
can be used on walls and floors 
of a mansion; nothing as ‘long- 
wearing can be bought for the 
modest-budget home. 


It is truly smart to use tile. 


THE TILE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, inc. 


50 East 42d Street 





New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 22 
Society, are Earl W. Pellerin, De- 
troit; John P. Baker, Grand Rapids; 
Ernest 8. Batterson, Kalamazoo; 
Adrian N. Langius, Lansing; Lynn 
W. Fry, Ann Arbor, and David E. 
Anderson, Marquette. James A. 
Spence, Saginaw, is the director from 
the Saginaw Valley Division. 


SYRACUSE SESSIONS 


Summer courses to be conducted by 
the Department of Architecture at 
Syracuse University for six weeks be- 
ginning July 7 will include the fol- 


lowing subjects: “Elements of Design 
and Theory of Architecture”; “In- 
troduction to Construction” ; “Mate- 
rials of Construction”; “Freehand 
Drawing”; and “Architectural De- 
sign.” A bulletin giving full informa- 
tion may be obtained upon application 
to the Director of Summer Sessions, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CENTER OF ARTS 


The “forgotten” arts of European 
and Oriental decoration, lost to stu- 
dents of design for the duration of the 
war, are shown in a representative 





THESE CABINET SHOWERS MATCH THE 
QUALITY oF FINEST PLUMBING FIXTURES 


@ Specify Weisway with full assurance that, 
in durability as in appearance, this modern 
cabinet shower meets the most rigid qual- 
ity standards. 





Weisway’s vitreous porcelain receptor 
with the famous Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor 
is leakproof, corrosion proof, non absorb- 
ent and sanitary. Matching the receptor in 
quality construction, walls of Weisway Cab- 
inet Showers are preserved from wear and 
corrosion by Weisway 4-Way Protection. 


Weisways are available in styles, finishes, 
and colors for every requirement. Optional 
equipment includes glass shower doors and 


shower-lites. Two types of en- 
trance adapters are available for 
built-in installations. 


Smart in appearance, durable, sani- 
tary, economical of space and money, 
Weisways are ideal as a supplementary 
fixture in a single bathroom...as a 
fixture around which to design a con- 
venient extra bath. ..as a means of utiliz- 
ing space (as little as three feet square) 
for a shower only. 


® 
INSTALLATION ADVANTAGES 


Easily installed in either new or re- 
modeled buildings. No special con- 
struction necessary, since a Weisway, 
once installed, is a solidly assembled, 
leakproof unit, unaffected by shrinkage 
or settling of surrounding structure. 
Minimum installation cost; no safety pans 
necessary; no double drainage drains. 


FREE °* 


Booklet containing full- 
color pictures of Weisway 
Cabinet Showers, as plans of typi- 
ical installations, architect’s specifica- 
tions. Mail card or note for your copy. 
HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC. 


521 OAK STREET, ELKHART, INDIANA 


These views show how clean-cut the Weis- 
way assembly is. Wall panels, inner and 
outer corner members, and receptor are 
ingeniously assembled on simple, sound 
engineering principles. The final appear- 
ance reflects the quality in-built throughout. 


WEISWAY 4-WAY 
PROTECTION 
For Walls of Select Steel 


1. Galvanizing, the surest ee 
protection known against \ 4 
rust. : 


2. Bonderizing application 
creates a surface which 
tightly grips the next pro- 
tective coat. 


3. Baked primer coat adds 
protection, provides smooth 
surface for finish coat. 


4. Baked synthetic enamel. 
Smooth, lustrous—beautlful 
and durable. 


SELECT STEEL 


- WEISWAY 
PROTECTION 











exhibition of recent accessions in the 
Cooper Union Museum for the Arts 
of Decoration, opened on April 22, 
Mary S. M. Gibson, Curator, an- 
nounces. 

The exhibit will be open to the 
public daily, except Sunday, from 
9 a. m. to 5 p. m., until June 17, It 
will also be open from 6:30 p. m. to 
9:30 p. m., Mondays through Fri- 
days, until May 31. 

“The exhibit will demonstrate that 
New York City is now the center of 
all the arts,” Miss Gibson declares. 
“The pre-war idea that no young 
artist, writer, or musician is thor- 
oughly trained until he has spent a 
year abroad has been discarded. 

“New York is now the ‘finishing 
school’ of the art world. The great 
instructors are here. The original 
material which serves as a valuable 
source of inspiration is here, and the 
New York museums have at last been 
given the opportunity to come into 
their own. This is not a temporary 
move. There is every indication that, 
even if Europe should return to nor- 
malcy, New York will continue to 
set the artistic pace.” 


POTOMAC PATTER 


Enroute to Newport News via Rich- 
mond: Passing the Pantheonic Jeffer- 
son Memorial now nearing comple- 
tion, the cherry blossoms and visitors 
blooming all over remind me of the 
struggle put up by architects and 
cherry blossom saviors to keep said 
memorial from becoming an entity. 
But for no good! There she stands 
stately and columnar for gaping visi- 
tors who will never realize that its 
cost would have provided a much- 
needed hospital for your nation’s 
capital. 
ess 


Richmond—a southern metropolis 
full of the charm of the Old South, 
with modern stores and commercial 
structures comparable to any else- 
where. Wherein Carl M. Lindner 
practices generally but confides that 
his files are loaded with housing proj- 
ects that need only a sponsor. Atten- 
tion Mr. Carmody. 

te oe 


Riding makes me sleepy. 

The Washington Building Con- 
gress has determined there is a need 
for a Building Trades Home: an 
edifice to house architectural and 
engineering offices, manufacturers 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Residence of Charles A. Moore, 3rd, Brookville, L. 1. 


The U. S. Government approved and specified Ferro- 
Therm Steel Insulation for Army and Navy defense 
housing, cold storage units and other important pro- 


jects for the same reasons that architects 
and builders are specifying Ferro-Therm 
for important residences like the one il- 
lustrated above. And those reasons are 
important for every architect to know: 


1. IN WINTER—Ferro-Therm in ceil- 
ing (or roof) and exterior walls will re- 
duce fuel costs by 25% to 30%. In ceil- 
ing (or roof) alone, Ferro-Therm will 
reduce fuel costs by 15% to 20%. 
2. IN SUMMER—Ferro-Therm will 
reduce temperatures in rooms under- 
neath by 10° to 12°F. Not air condition- 


the night. 


Installing 
Ferro-Therm lLetween studs 


Bradley Delehanty, Architect, New York 


ing in the seventies, but comfort in the range of the 
eighties during hot days and from 75° to 80° during 


3. FIRE PROTECTION—F erro- 
Therm will stop fire from penetrating 
exterior walls and ceiling or roof for 
three to four hours if necessary. 
4. PERMANENCE—F erro-Therm 
will have full efficiency for the life of the 
building. 


For reports on tests made by the U. S. 
Army and Navy, and by leading author- 
ities on insulation send for the compre- 
hensive Presentation on Ferro-Therm— 
no obligation. Write for a copy today. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Hogan & Company, National Distributors, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 


brro-lherm 








STEEL INSULATION 











(Continued from page 24) 

showrooms, etc. We can see it now: 

A beautiful structure designed in 
the manner of which Washington’s 
private practitioners hope to become 
accustomed. Who did it? Arthur B. 
Heaton or Francis Sullivan—maybe 
it was Leon Chatelain or Porter & 
Lockie. Well proportioned — mate- 
rials chosen with architectural acu- 
men—this is no archaic Classicism or 
gargantuan Georgian. Here is the es- 
sence of contemporary expression in 
architecture. Functionalism and 2s- 
theticism blended in a pleasing whole. 


Every office properly ventilated and 
oriented in accordance with the best 
concepts for this natural consideration 
—as per Don Graf Data Chart. It 
houses a magnificent architectural 
library provided by the A.I.A.; a 
materials and manufacturers exhibi- 
tion hall, and a special information 
booth set up by the local Building In- 
spector’s office. Such thoughtfulness, 
such thoroughness, such perfection. 
Perfection? It cannot be. We must 
be dreaming. 
Sure, riding makes me sleepy. 
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That’s why I'm Putting in 


SISALKRAFT 


— It effectively seals walls and floors against the passage 
of air, dust and moisture for the life of the building. 


— Has the TOUGHNESS to assure applications without tears, 
rips and punctures — in spite of rough, fast handling and 


wind whipping. 


— and because it goes on the building with less labor and 
less waste. SISALKRAFT costs no more, applied, than flimsy 
building papers. SISALKRAFT is the one BEST building paper, 
and it belongs in every home | design. 


Give your client a sample of SISALKRAFT to handle. He'll 
appreciate its obvious quality and protection — and your 


wisdom in putting it in his home. 


Let us supply you with samples and full information. Write. 


The SISALKRAFT Co., 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


New York 


San Francisco 
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At the April meeting of Washing- 
ton’s A.I.A. Chapter, 4. C. “Pete” 
Shire, Technical Director of U.S. 
H.A., introduced as the guest speaker 
a gentleman little known to Ameri- 
can architects. And because the 6( 
members and guests, including 
A. D. Taylor, Past President of the 
American Society of Landscape Ar- 
chitects, Frank Baldwin, former Sec- 
retary of the A.I.A., and Arthur 
Kelsey, head of the Architectural Sec- 
tion of National Youth Administra- 
tion, took very kindly to this gentle- 
man and his words, we should like to 
introduce him to you. For he is an 
architect first, last, and always. To us 
that qualification covers a human be- 
ing possessed of humanitarianism, 
tolerance, a keen sense of humor, 
leadership, and common sense think- 
ing, the ability to express by deed or 
word both spoken and written, and 
in whom technical knowledge of his 
profession is so instilled that he may 
be considered authoritative. Such a 
man is Michael Rosenauer, 
F.R.I.B.A. Born in Austria, he has 
had since 1934 the honor of calling 
himself a British subject. For after 
compiling for himself an admirable 
record of architectural achievement in 
his native Austria, he was invited by 
the British Ministry of Health to 
London to consult on public housing. 
His adoption of England, and subse- 
quent practice in London, won for 
him additional honors and, as a result 
ofithe apparent war situation arising 
in Europe in 1939, he was called by 
France to consult on housing evac- 
uated and refugee children. 

With the need for outside assist- 
ance, Mr. Rosenauer came to Amer- 
ica in April, 1940, to form a commit- 
tee for American participation in this 
welfare project. Unfortunately for 
France and its children, the defeat of 
that nation brought sudden death to 
his work here. His experiences abroad 
have given him a technically versed 
background sufficient to be recognized 
by the U.S.H.A. and in this present 
Housing emergency, he is retained as 
Consultant. RED 


READY-CUT HOUSES 
Portable and ready-cut houses valued 
at $8,461,853 were produced in in- 
dependent planing mills of the U. S. 
in 1939 compared with a total of 
$4,130,862 in. 1937, according to 
figures in a preliminary report by 
Director William Lane Austin of the 
Bureau of the Census. 
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A SECTION EDITED BY D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD 


Another Institute Convention! At the close of 
each, we Convention enthusiasts look forward to 
attending the succeeding one, no matter where 
held. We anticipate the joys of renewing former 
contacts and of making new friends in our profes- 
sion from all over the country. 

We also expect to hear many fine Committee Re- 
ports and the review of them in the report of the 
austere Board of Directors with their resultant 
comments. Then come forth Resolutions, many of 
them of vital import to our profession and often 
to the country. There frequently follows much dis- 
cussion. The whole atmosphere breathes of resolve 
and action. Finally we regretfully depart. 
Thereafter lingers in our mind the comforting 
thought that the stage has been set for everything 
to be done that can be done to advance the cause of 
our profession. We complacently assume that dur- 


ing the coming year nearly everybody, except our- 
selves, will be busily engaged putting the Resolu- 
tions adopted into effect. 
Then most of us go about our own affairs and 
leave it to George (who in this case happens to be 
Eddie) to do the job with our overworked (and 
underpaid $0000) Secretary, in addition to their 
routine duties and those of the Octagon staff. 
In order that comment similar to the foregoing 
might not apply in another year, we have searched 
the records of the past two conventions for items 
of extra-curricular public service opportunities and 
present some of them herewith. This we do so that 
those who did not hear the Boards’ Reports or read 
them may consider adopting some of these as con- 
tributions of personal service. 

D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD 


4 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











GENERAL ACTIVITIES 





(1) RECENT COMMITTEE REPORTS AF- 
FECTING PUBLIC RELATIONS 


In analyzing the Reports of all Com- 
mittees, and the Reports of the Board 
of Directors, to the last two Conven- 
tions of the Institute, one cannot fail 
to be impressed with the extent to 
which the various Committees and 
the Board itself have approached the 
problem of Public Relations — no 
matter by what name the activity or 
recommendations may be called. 


(a) Duplication and Need of Co- 
rdination. For instance, various phases 
of this subject occur in the Presi- 
dent’s Message, the Report of the 
Board of Directors, Reports of Com- 
mittees on: “Objectives of Compo- 
nent Organizations,” “State Organi- 
zations,” “Membership,” “State and 
Municipal Public Works,” ‘“Educa- 
tion,” “Public Information,” and still 
others. Many of the commendable 
activities and recommendations re- 
ferred to indicate a seemingly great 
interest in the theme of what is actu- 
ally “public relations,” but they also 
represent a very considerable duplica- 
tion of ideas and effort and more par- 
ticularly do they indicate the need of 
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coérdination—and of a codrdinator. 

Particularly illustrative of this fact 
is the Report of the Committee on 
Education presented at the 1940 
Convention. In this—as in the Re- 
port of the Committee on Public In- 
formation, to which we referred in 
this Section last February—three im- 
portant, but similar, subjects are 
treated by each; namely, utilizing the 
media of magazines, of the radio, and 
of moving pictures. While it may be 
difficult to determine exactly where 
education stops and information be- 
gins, so far as the public is concerned, 
it would seem that a partial solution 
could be effected by collaboration of 
the two Committees in securing the 
codperation of publishers, broadcast- 
ing stations, and moving picture pro- 
ducers. From years of experience we 
know people would prefer to be in- 
formed rather than educated. 


(b) Committees on Education and 
Public Information. We are speaking 
specifically of the Section in the Re- 
port of the Committee on Education 
printed on pages 33 and 34 of the 
June, 1940, Octagon, entitled “In- 
vestigations and Discussions—Recom- 
mendations for future use of Waid 
Education Fund.” These are indeed 
three most worthy fields—(1) Mag- 
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azine Articles, (2) Broadcast Talks, 
(3) Moving Picture Lectures. 

Apparently the Committee on Ed- 
ucation may not have been aware that 
the Committee on Public Information 
has been engaged in these three fields 
for lo, these many, many years. The 
Committee on Public Information 
and several of its Chapter Commit- 
tees have formulated programs in all 
of these fields which, due to lack of 
funds, they have been unable to carry 
forward adequately with some few 
notable exceptions. 

Among the latter are the recent 
radio programs in California (Feb. 
Issue of this Section (2) p. 38 and 
Mar. (4) p. 40). And within the 
knowledge of this Editor are a series 
of radio talks sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia Chapter, A.I.A., in 1932, by 
the Reading Society of Architects in 
the same year, and many radio broad- 
casts by individual architects, educa- 
tors and others, also by several manu- 
facturers about Architects’ services. 


(c) Collective Activities. Now, if 
these activities could be codrdinated 
and fostered, through means at the 
disposal of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and subject to the approval of 
each Committee and the Board of 





Directors, the Institute could really 
begin to “go places” in its relation to 


the Public. 


(2) OTHER PROGRAMS FOR HELPING 
TO IMPROVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Committee on State and Municipal 
Public Works. Among all Commit- 
tee Reports of the past two years the 
one which shows keen self-analysis 
and most clearly points the way to 
needed activities on the part of in- 
dividuals and organizations of archi- 
tects in earning, through service, 
greater recognition of our profession 
by the public, is that of the Commit- 
tee on State and Municipal Public 
Works. From that Committee’s Re- 
port as presented at the 1939 Con- 
vention we quote these portions: 


(a) Individual Activities in City Planning 
and Zoning. “In answer to the question, ‘Has 
your chapter solicited authorities for representa- 
tion on City Planning or Zoning Boards?’ 
only three chapters answer yes. All other chap- 
ters answer no, or make no reply. One chapter 
answering yes reports that in the city which 
is the center of its activities, the City Planning 
and Zoning Board of ten members includes 
three Architects. Two are A.I.A. members in 
good standing and one is a non-Institute mem- 
ber, retired, but of unquestionable standing. In 
the same city, by reason of chapter activities 
the report shows that the Building Codes of 
recent years were prepared by Code Committees 
with two able Institute members leading the 
work of Code preparation.” 


(b) Lending Agencies. “In answer to the 
query, ‘Can the A.I.A. as a national organiza- 
tion assist in placing the Architect before lend- 
ing agencies in such a light that his advice 
will be sought in any or all of the above phases 
of professional service?’ the vast majority 
answered yes.” 


(c) Attitude of Public Toward Architects. 
“Answering the query, ‘State briefly what, in 
your opinion, is the public’s attitude toward the 
profession, i.e. is the public simply accepting 
the profession, or is it awake to the value of 
architectural service?’ almost unanimously the 
replies indicate that the public is not aware of 
the value of architectural service. In most in- 
stances the Architect’s place in the community 
is not understood. This is particularly true with 
men administering public affairs as govern- 
mental agents. These answers indicate posi- 
tively that chapter activities must be aggressive 
to the end that we shall be known. In such an 
aggressive program every chapter must have the 
whole-hearted support of the Institute. The 
general comment is that the Architect is valu- 
able only in the designing of monumental 
structures. He is just accepted in the com- 
munity and is rarely known as a positive force 
in community affairs.” 


(d) Chapters Indifferent to Acquainting 
Public. “In answer to the question, ‘State what 
efforts, if any, have been put forth by. your 
chapter to acquaint the public with the value 
of architectural service in all phases of the 
building industry,’ the questionnaires almost 
unanimously answer that the Chapter is in- 
active or indifferent to the problem of public 
education. As a rule the strongest men in the 
profession are not disposed to publicize them- 
selves. These men should be drawn into chap- 
ter activities. In an impersonal manner their 
achievement in every phase of professional 
practice should be directed to public attention. 
Architects have stressed the value of architec- 
tural service in matters of design but have 


been tar too silent in educating the public in 
a knowledge of the value of such service as 
it relates to economy of plan, structural safety, 
sanitation, and the other hundred phases of 
professional practice so vital to public welfare.” 

(e) Architects Neglect Small House Market. 
“In answer to the question, ‘Has the work of 
the FHA improved public relations with the 
profession?’ the negative and affirmative an- 
swers are about equally divided. From the 
answers, however, the committee is justified in 
drawing the conclusion that the Architects as 
a professional group have avoided the small 
house problem for economic reasons generally. 
By reason of having so avoided it, they missed 
an opportunity of acquainting Mr. Citizen and 
financial agencies with the value of architec- 
tural services. We cannot afford to continue 
ignoring the needs and demands of the average 
citizen.” 

(f) Praise Work of Public Information 
Committee and the Publicist. “For the work 
done in the past by the Committee on Public 
Information and the work of the Publicist, we 
express our appreciation and recommend that 
this work continue. We recommend further that 
the chapters be directed to use the material 
as furnished by this committee to better ad- 
vantage. For failure to have done so in the 
past, responsibility rests more with the chap- 
ters than with the Institute Committee or the 
Publicist.” 

(g) Value of Competent Architectural Serv- 
ice. “We recommend further that, in the 
future, material for the Committee on Public 
Information and the Publicist be augmented 
by material designed to inform the public of 
the value of architectural service. This can be 
done by reaching down to the average citizen 
and directing his attention to the safeguards 
to which he is entitled and upon which he 
may rely if his problems be in the hands of 
a competent Architect.” 

(h) Outstanding Architects Should Partici- 
pate with Others. “We further recommend that 
the Architects of most outstanding ability co- 
operate with every chapter in an effort to raise 
the standards of practice of the men in the 
chapter whose services fall short of the best.” 


(i) Sell Architecture as an Indispensable 
Service. “The matter of fees is very ably 
handled by other committees, but the Institute 
and the chapters must sell architecture as an 
indispensable professional service available to 
the public without allowing the question of fees 
to cloud the issue. We have a service to offer 
and we only belittle that service by permitting 
the discussion of fees to block our educational 
program. We are worthy of our hire and must 
so assert ourselves.” 

Raymond J. Ashton, Chairman, 
State and Municipal 
Public Works Committee 


(3) And from the 1940 Report of 
this Committee to the Board as pre- 
sented at the Louisville Convention: 


(a) Series of Regional Conferences. “To 
definitely aid in the establishment of better 
public relations, and, further, to Assist public 
officials in obtaining a proper understanding of 
the functions and responsibility of an archi- 
tect, the Committee recommends that a series 
of Regional conferences be held throughout the 
country. Each such conference should be under 
the direction of the Regional ‘Director of the 
Region: in: which the conference is held... . 
Such a program should be two-fold. First, for 
the architect, to impress him with an under- 
standing of his obligation to the public; 
second, indirectly but very positively to the 
public, that it, may be led to understand the 
importance of the architect and how much may 
be expected from complete architectural service. 
At least one meeting should be held with public 
officials and the general public invited. The 
Committee commends the work of the dis- 
tricts wherein such meetings have been held.” 
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(b) Public Ketattons—Summary of a Pro- 
gram. “The Committee has at hand a reprint 
from the weekly bulletin of the Michigan 
Society of Architects, edited by Talmage C. 
Hughes, under the caption, ‘Progress Toward 
Public Relations.’ It recommends that every 
chapter procure copies of this reprint for con- 
sideration and action.” (Note: This contains 
the Program prepared by this Editor with com- 
ments by individuals, officers of Chapters and 
State Associations. A few copies remain in his 
possession which will be gladly sent to those 
requesting them.) 





EXHIBITS & EXHIBITIONS 





(4) Traveling Exhibit of Allied Arts, 
In the February issue of this Section, 
on page 37, we referred to the in- 
terest aroused by this Exhibit when it 
was starting in Detroit. Through the 
kindly offices of Talmage C. Hughes 
we have been courteously furnished 
with further information by J. Rob- 
ert F. Swanson, A.I.A., Chairman of 
the Committee. Says he: 


The Michigan Society of Architects wished 
to bring about a closer relationship between 
the profession and the allied arts, to make in- 
creasing use of them, and to extend recogni- 
tion to the artists and craftsmen. A committee 
was appointed by the Detroit Division of the 
M.S.A. to work toward these aims. It was dis- 
covered that the Detroit Chapter of the A.I.A. 
had a similar committee working on the same 
problem and it was decided to combine the 
two committees. This joint committee decided 
that the best way to foster a closer relationship 
between the architects and the allied arts was 
through a_ state-wide exhibit of their work, 
and architects, artists, and craftsmen were 
asked to submit photographs and drawings of 
architectural and landscape subjects, interiors, 
models, and actual pieces of painting, sculpture, 
ceramics, weaving, metal work, woodcraft, etc. 

The opening exhibit was held in Detroit in 
connection with an exhibition by the Detroit 
Chapter of the A.I.A. for buildings completed 
in the last ten years and an exhibition by the 
Detroit Division of the M.S.A. of architec- 
tural sketches. Uniform requirements were 
made for all photographic material submitted 
in order to coordinate the exhibits. The re- 
sponse was excellent and more material was 
submitted than could be hung. Selection of the 
best material was made and Honor Awards 
were given by a jury of Chicago architects, 
including John A. Root, Phillip: B. Maher, 
and Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr. 

The Detroit exhibit opened on October |, 
1940, for two weeks. The show was very well 
attended and so much interest was shown by 
the public that the exhibit was held over for a 
third week. At the close of the Detroit ex- 
hibit, material was selected for the Traveling 
Allied Arts Exhibit and was sent to Flint, 
where it was shown from November 14 to 24, 
and then went to Saginaw from November 29 
to December 18. Both exhibits were very well 
attended. The exhibition opened next in Jack- 
son on February 6th, and from there went to 
Kalamazoo on March 20, Muskegon on April 
2, Grand Rapids on April 17, and finally to 
Ann Arbor on May 1. 


With such an example of how our 
wares can be almost continuously 
displayed before the public throughout 
any state, why should not other State 
Associations follow suit? With the 
summer to assemble and arrange itin- 
eraries, they could start now. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





(4) Public Relations Counsel to 
Study Our Profession. In the March 
issue of this Section we _ referred 
(pg. 42), to the new Committee on 
the “Profession and Society” of the 
N. Y. Chapter. Here’s a report, 
dated April 7, 1941, of decided prog- 
ress: 


“Having become increasingly concerned with 
the various forms of encroachments made on 
the individual architect’s work, the New York 
Chapter formed a Special Committee to in- 
vestigate. This Committee held hearings during 
the winter and has just reported to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Chapter. Its recommen- 
d.tion that the firm of Baldwin, Munson & 
Mann, Public Relations Counsel, be retained 
te undertake a survey of the ills which beset 
the profession and prepare a program of 
methods to cure those ills, has been accepted. 

“The noteworthy feature about this is that 
the Chapter has been willing to authorize an 
expenditure of $1,000 for this survey and pro- 
gram. Obviously the problem is of grave con- 
cern to all the architects throughout the states. 
We hope that they will, either individually or 
through their Societies or Chapters, want to 
join us in our efforts. I should be glad to have 
an expression from each about this. 

William Lescaze, Chairman.” 


We would inform the estimable 
gentlemen of this firm that many pro- 
gressive architects throughout the 
country, in increasing numbers yearly, 
have been “preaching in the wilder- 
ness’ on our shortcomings. These 
men have been criticising our laxness 
and proclaiming our virtues at con- 
ventions. Year after year, they and 
energetic Committee Chairmen have 
presented reports suggesting appropri- 
ate activities, solutions of problems 
and Resolutions to accomplish them. 
But the profession as a whole has been 
apathetic, and its principal organiza- 
tion unequipped to put fully into ef- 
fect the programs resoluted upon. 

The Institute is practically the only 
National Organization, professional 
or commercial, which relies too much 
upon voluntary direction of the activi- 
ties of its members. For its normal 
“business,” which is onerous, it has a 
highly efficient Executive Secretary 
and an Assistant. But its Secretary, 
capable as he is—is bound to be over- 
working himself between his private 
practice and his uncompensated secre- 
tarial duties. Some Presidents of the 
A.I.A. have had to consider their 
positions chiefly as honorary ones— 
but our present President established 
a precedent difficult for any successor 
to emulate—that of living in Wash- 
ington to perform continuous service. 

What the profession as a whole 
and not the Institute alone needs is a 
paid, full time Secretary or a “follow- 
upper” to organize voluntary service 
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on the part of those who, with en- 
thusiasm, can afford to give of their 
time or means to advance the cause 
of our profession. He could cooperate 
with them in seeing that the things 
needed or already agreed upon, are 
attended to. 

And with this accomplished there 
should exist paid executives in various 
localities to assist the members of 
Chapters or of State Associations 
through community contacts, and 
otherwise in earning the recognition 
which the profession should be receiv- 
ing. Even the local unions of the 
Building Crafts, whose members for 
an hourly wage erect the buildings 
which we design, have such paid ex- 
ecutives. By this means they have pre- 
served their existence during the pre- 
vious years of the depression in our 
industry. On the other hand, paid 
executives in our State or local organ- 
izations are few and far between. 

So we respectfully recommend to 
the Public Relations Counsel referred 
to that to constitute the backbone of 
their report they should first read 
through the Convention Proceedings 
of the Institute for the past 25 years 
and of State Association meetings for 
the past 10 years. With this done, 
they can then incorporate the subjects 
of past discussions and the things re- 
solved upon but not done, as part of 
their program for resuscitating the 
profession of today. Then it will be up 
to each one of us to render to the 
very best of our ability, our part of 
the service necessary to promote our 
standing and to combat any encroach- 
ments on our rightful prerogatives. 





HELP BY MATERIAL MEN 





(1) Society of Architects Comph- 
ments Manufacturer's Representative. 


Summit, N. J., April 17, 1941 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Newark, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 

It has been brought to the attention of the 
Suburban Society of Architects that your repre- 
sentative, Mr. J. W. Brennan, has recently 
addressed a group of merchants of the Oranges 
and has strongly urged them to employ local 
architects on an independent basis for all store 
front work. 

At the April meeting of the Suburban Society 
of Architects this fact was recognized, and 
upon unanimous expression of those present it 
was resolved that the President of this Society 
be instructed to write to your Company ex- 
pressing our approval of this evidence of co- 
operation with the architectural profession. 

As President of the Suburban Society I am, 
therefore, expressing to you our endorsement 
of the ‘codperative policy that your Company 
has adopted. 

Very truly yours, 
Paul W. Drake, President 
Suburban Society of Architects 
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BUILD 


YOUR HOME 


Architecturally, 
CORRECT 













Consult Aas Architect ! 


HIS is your assurance of complete home satisfaction. 

In building, the cheapest thing you can buy is a 

good set of plans — the most costly — a poor set, because 

the plans determine the LIFE, livability and resale value 
of the home! 

The services of an architect are essential if you would 
protect the entire investment you make in a home. His 
plans are carefully drawn, so that the dwelling will be 
pleasing in appearance, sturdy of construction, practical 
in arrangement and of high resale value. 


His services will aid you in acquiring a home of cor- 
rect design that will never know the blight of quick 
obsolescence so common to mongrel designs. For years 
to come you will find keen delight and the pride of owner- 
ship in a home that expresses fully your own individuality. 


His fee is incidental compared to the hard cash savings 

will effect for you not only | 
in building economies but in the | 
added satisfaction of the re- 
sults achieved. 

Just as you retain a lawyer 
for your legal transactions, and 
“Sce your dentist twice a year,” | 
look to your architect to achieve | 
the home of your dreams. 























(2) The advertisement, of which this 
is a reproduction, was received a few 
years ago by this Editor, with a letter 
from W. D. Sawler, of the Morgan 
Woodwork Organization, in which 
he said: “Attached is a striking ad- 
vertisement featuring the message, 
‘Build Your Home Architecturally 
Correct—Consult an Architect.’ ” 
This advertisement is now being pub- 
lished in hundreds of newspapers 
throughout the country by Morgan 
distributors. It tells in a few words 
the story of the services the architect 
renders and how important it is to 
consult him. 


As evidence that architects can 
show appreciation of such activities 
and the continued use of this slogan 
in the Company’s literature, we quote 


from The Octagon (March, 1932)- 


“At the February meeting of the 
Wisconsin Chapter, the following 
resolution was adopted: 


“Whereas, the Morgan Woodwork Organ- 
ization has allied itself with the movement for 
good architecture combined with good mate- 
rials and craftsmanship in the erection and con- 
struction of houses, and 


“Whereas, the above-named organization has 
instituted a far-reaghing national campaign 
featuring the slogan ‘Build your home archi- 
tecturally correct,’ 


“Be It Therefore Resolved, that we, the 
members of the Wisconsin Chapter, A.I.A., do 
commend this said Morgan organization for 
its pioneer movement and wish it much suc- 
cess in the realization of its objective, namely, 
the education of the builder and home maker 
so that he will consult an architect before 
building.” 








RADIO 





(7) Do Professions Advertise? 
Those who appear to dislike the 
thought that architects should “adver- 
tise’ their services, commonly parry 
with the retort: “Doctors, lawyers, 
ministers and other professions do not 
do so!” To the writer it has always 
seemed that the manner in which any 
exploitation is done is what counts, 
rather than the mere fact that it is done. 
Also, by whom done is another fac- 
tor. This Section is constantly show- 
ing examples of how those allied with 
the building industry can, by advertis- 
ing, promote employment of archi- 
tects. Some manufacturers of tooth 
cleansing Products advocate publicly 
that you “consult your dentist twice 
a year.” The U. S. Public Health 
Service displays posters urging the 
public to have periodical examinations 
made by their physicians, and so on. 
All these efforts have as one object 
the advantages which the public will 
receive by a greater service from those 
mentioned. More about this later. 

But imagine this editor’s surprise 
when he heard only recently an in- 
structive broadcast on Station WABC 
followed by this announcement 
(quoted from memory): 

“DOCTORS AT WORK” 

“You have been listening to a broadcast with 
this title sponsored by the American Medical 
Association, .in collaboration with the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company and associated systems. 
This program is in the interests of any of the 
130 million people in this country who can 
be further benefited by greater service from its 
117 thousand physicians.” 

Congratulations to the medical 
profession! The announcer also said 
that this was but one chapter of a 
series. May the A.M.A. continue this 
fine work for physicians, and may 
many more of the millions of people 
in this country, including the doctors, 
be benefited as a result of this pro- 
gram. And congratulations to those 
groups of architects referred to in 
previous issues of this Section for ac- 
complishments to date in their local- 
ities! Now best wishes for success to 
the hardworking Committee whose 
partial report follows: 


(8) Committee on Radio Publicity, 


N.Y.S8.A4. William Lescaze, Chair- 
man, says, under date of April 12th, 
in a letter to Henry Y. Shaub, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Architects: 


“The New York State Association of Archi- 
tects is trying to arrange a series of 13 broad- 
casts over one of the major stations, probably 
WABC. The purpose of these broadcasts would 


be to inform the public at large and also some 
of our government officials of the nature and 
value of the architect’s services. 

“The Executive Committee of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects passed the following resolution on March 
4, 1941: 

“The Executive Committee of the New York 
Chapter, A.I.A., thoroughly approves of and 
endorses the efforts of the Committee on Radio 
Publicity of the New York State Association of 
Architects and recommends that the work be 
continued without delay in accordance with the 
plans so far formulated by that Committee. 

“New Jersey has already expressed interest 
in the undertaking. We wonder if you think it 
would be possible to obtain similar interest 
and cooperation from Pennsylvania. 

«“ * * * Should you be interested in the 
undertaking, and we hope you will be, we 
would be glad to welcome a representative of 
your state on our Committee. * * * ” 





TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES 





Wherever a Telephone Company is- 
sues a Classified Section in its Direc- 
tory there are always two places in 
which a Chapter, local Society, or 
State Association should be found 
listed—if it has headquarters or a 
reachable responsible official. These 
places are the classifications of “Ar- 
chitects” and “Associations.” Few or- 
ganizations in our profession seem to 
realize the advantage it might be—to 
the public, and to the profession—if 
persons desiring information about 
architects could readily reach the 
source first by telephone. 

It is suggested that this matter of 
appropriate listings be taken up with 
the local Telephone Company. Ex- 
perience has proven such contacts 
most helpful to all concerned. And 
the Company can be most cooperative, 
as witness the illustration reproduced 
from the Washington, D. C., Direc- 
tory. In Philadelphia, the Bell Com- 
pany distributes about half a million 
pamphlets (“stuffers”) each month 
with its bills and, upon request, has 
included architects among those to be 
consulted re concealed wiring. 











7 
ASK YOUR 
ARCHITECT 


to specify conduit for concealed 
telephone wiring. It conceals and 
Protects all wiring within the 
walls. It allows you to provide 
now for future additional tele- 
phones — which can then be in- 
stalled when you need them with- 
out cutting through walls and 


floors, without 
exposed wiring 
on rato base- | 























MISCELLANEOUS 





(5) Famous Architects on Postage 
Stamps? At one of the Sessions of the 
1940 Louisville Convention of the 
A.I1.A., the following Preamble and 
Resolution was unanimously adopted 
by over 100 present for reference to 
the Resolutions Committee. But it 
never got to the floor. 


“WHEREAS, the U. S. Government has issued 
a series of postage stamps under 
the Classification of Famous 
Americans, and 

WHEREAS, among the series of seven thus 
far issued, there has been in- 
cluded Poets, Composers, Edu- 
cators, Scientists, and others but 
no Architects, be it 

RESOLVED, that the American Institute of 
Architects in convention as- 
sembled hereby requests the Post- 
master General to give consider- 
ation to the inclusion in this 
series of the portraits of distin- 
guished deceased architects, and 
be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that the American 
Institute of Architects hereby of- 
fers its assistance to the Post- 
master General, if requested, in 
nominating famous architects for 
his consideration.” 


Still believing that this subject was 
worthy of being called to the atten- 
tion of the Government, this Editor 
recently addressed a letter to his 
friend the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, in Washington. The quota- 
tions which follow are from his reply. 


“Dear Mr. Boyd: 

I wish to thank you for your kindly ex- 
pressions relative to my appointment to my 
present position. I have noted your recom- 
mendation with regard to having a set of 
postage stamps issued in honor of prominent 
architects, which would be in the nature of a 
supplementary edition of the Famous Americans 
Series of 1940. 

“The series of stamps issued last year is not 
to be accepted as covering the entire field, but 
it was necessary to place reasonable restrictions 
on the original series in order to have the set 
completed within the calendar year. We have 
in mind issuing additional groups of the 
Famous Americans stamps at a later date, at 
which time consideration will undoubtedly be 
given prominent architects. Because of other 
plans, however, it will probably not be pos- 
sible to take up the matter this year. 

“If you desire to submit any suggestions 
with regard to subject matter for a set of 
Architects’ stamps on behalf of the American 
Institute of Architects, they will be kept on 
file for appropriate consideration later. 

“This Office has no information relative to 
the issuance of postage stamps by foreign gov- 
ernments bearing portraits of architects. The 
Russian Government issued an Architectural 
Series of stamps in 1937, but the designs in- 
corporated thereon were in the form of prom- 
inent buildings, like the Central Post Office, 
the Red Army Theatre, the Hotel Moscow, 
etc. * * * 

“With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ramsey S. Black, 
_ Third Assistant Postmaster General.” 


This subject is respectfully referred 
to the new Board of Directors of the 
Institute for such action as it may take. 
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PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 167-J5, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Want to see two sets 
of identical twins? 


When Dixon says it’s an HB, you can depend on 
TYPHONITE z , : 


its being just that. Two HB’s are identical twins. 
The same is true of any given degree through- 
out the range of 17 degrees. Such uniformly ac- 
curate grading is made possible by Typhonite— 
whose particles are of minutely even, controlled 
size—the size found best for lead making. Typhonite, 
product of an exclusive Dixon process, is respon- 
sible for the smoothness of Typhonite Eldorado 

‘yey leads as well as their opaque lines. Your dealer 
ELDORADO will supply you with Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING 


As part of its educational program in 
furtherance of the provision of public 
housing for American workers, the 
National Public Housing Conference 
is holding a series of regional institutes 
in various strategic centers this Spring. 
Two of these meetings have been 
held, the first in Philadelphia for the 
Eastern States, in March, and the 
second in Providence for the New 
England States, in April. Plans are 
now under way for a third for the 
North Central States in Detroit, May 
23-24, and a fourth for the Plains 
States in Omaha, June 20-21. Sub- 
sequent institutes are tentatively 
scheduled to be held in the South and 
West. 

Federal, State and local officials 
and representatives of private agencies 
in a given area have been invited to 
address each institute. At the Provi- 
dence gathering (April 25-26) the 
speakers listed included J. Howard 
McGrath, Governor of Rhode Is- 
land; Dennis J. Roberts, Mayor of 
Providence; Connecticut State Sena- 
tor Alfred M. Bingham; Leon H. 
Keyserling, Deputy Administrator, 
United States Housing Authority; 


Colonel Lawrence Westbrook, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Administrator, 
Federal Housing Authority; Dean 
Walter R. McCornack, School of 
Architecture, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; John Edelman, Con- 
sultant on Labor and Housing, 
Council of National Defense; Charles 
L. Pool, Chief, Division of Sanitary 
Engineering, Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Health; Vernon C. Norton, 
Administrative Assistant, Office of 
Government Reports for the State of 
Rhode Island; Sumner K. Wiley, 
Regional Director for New England, 
United States Housing Authority, 
and representatives of Providence, 
Boston, New Haven, Pawtucket, and 
other local housing authorities in New 
England. Representatives of 36 co- 
sponsoring national women’s, labor, 
health, recreation, and other civic or- 
ganizations are enrolled for participa- 
tion in the institute. 

Basis for the discussions at each in- 
stitute are four objectives adopted by 
the National Public Housing Confer- 
ence at its tenth annual meeting in 
January: 

‘Appropriation of further Federal 
Subsidies for USHA-aided local slum 


COMPETITION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DEFENSE POSTERS 

The Museum of Modern Art has an- 
nounced a competition for Posters for 
National Defense. Prizes totaling 
$3,000 are being offered. The Mu- 
seum feels that in a time of national 
emergency the artists of a country are 
as important a national asset as are 
men skilled in other fields, and that 
the nation’s first-rate talent should be 
utilized by the government for its 
official design -work. 

The competition is in three divi- 
sions, calling for posters for Army re- 
cruiting, Defense Savings Bonds, and 
Travel in the American Republics. 
Competitors may enter in any one or 
more groups, each of which offers a 
first prize of $500 with $500 more 
to be awarded as the jury may decide. 
The jury will be composed of mem- 
bers of the staff of the Museum. 

Entries are due in the middle of 
June. Programs and full information 
may be had by writing to Ekot F. 
Noyes, Department of Industrial De- 
sign, Museum of Modern Art, 11 
West 53 Street, New York City. 


CRANBROOK AWARDS 


The Cranbrook Academy of Art an- 
nounces that it will award a limited 
number of resident scholarships, on a 
competitive basis, for study in its Ad- 
vanced Departments of Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting for the school 
year 1941-42. These scholarships are 
valued at $900 each. For further in- 
formation address Richard P. Rase- 
man, Executive Secretary, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan, before June 2, 1941. 


BRIDGE JURY 


A Jury of Award composed of archi- 
tects and engineers has been appointed 
by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction to select the most beau- 
tiful steel bridges built during the past 
calendar year. Entries of bridges 
opened to traffic during 1940 re- 
ceived until May first. The Jury is 
scheduled to meet the following week. 

The American Institute of Steel 
Construction awards four stainless 
steel plaques to bridges judged the 
most beautiful in their class. 
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clearance and low-rent housing proj- 
ects. 

“Speedy construction of additional 
houses for workers in the defense in- 
dustries. 

“The leasing of public housing 
projects to tenant cooperative man- 
agement societies on a self-liquidating 
basis, and at low rentals. 

“State, national, and local housing 
policies.” 


CLUB SEMINAR 


To help prepare club members for the 
State examination for architects’ cer- 
tificates a seminar is being conducted 
this month by the San Francisco Ar- 
chitectural Club. Qualified instructors 
are directing study courses in Design, 
History and Theory, Specifications, 
Office Practice, Mechanical and 
Structural Engineering. It is free for 
club members and open to _non- 
members upon payment of initiation 
and a year’s dues. 

Club members most recently in- 
ducted into the Army are: Riedy, 
Nettle (ordered to Canal Zone), and 
Palenz (stationed at Fort Ord), as is 
Joe Scoma. 

The guest speaker at the last meet- 
ing of the club was D. Mealiffe of 
the Pioneer’s Home Building Service, 
who discussed ways that the Service 
could assist architects by presenting to 
prospective clients desired informa- 
tion on materials and home equip- 
ment. GERRY HOLT 


BRITISH WARTIME ART 


On Thursday evening, May 22, 
Lord Halifax, Great Britain’s Am- 
bassador to the United States, will 
formally open at the Museum of 
Modern Art an exhibition of the Art 
of Britain at War, designed to show 
the wartime roles England assigns to 
her artists and designers. It will be 
composed of oils, watercolors, draw- 
ings, prints, posters, cartoons, films, 
photographs, architecture and camou- 
flage of the present war as well as 
work of British artists during the first 
World War. The exhibition will open 
to the public Friday morning, May 
23, and will remain on view through- 
out the summer. It will then be sent 
by the Museum to other cities in the 
United States and Canada. 

The nucleus of the exhibition open- 
ing in May will be the group of paint- 
ings, watercolors and prints which the 
Museum expected to open as a much 
smaller exhibition in November 1940. 
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Gpect Impotlant Savinga 
tn Ficcrafe 


For non-bearing walls, Steelcrete Studless Bar-X-Plastered 
2" solid Partitions offer many advantages. They are simple 
in design and can be quickly erected. They consist of 
Steelcrete Bar-X-Lath, a ceiling runner of Expanded Metal 
and a slotted channel floor runner. The Bar-X-Lath is 
erected vertically. Its patented design (with four pairs of 
No. 11 rods welded to each other through the meshes in 
each sheet) provides extra rigidity needed for this type of 
construction. Steelcrete Studless Bar-X-Partitions not only 
show a saving in first cost, in the cost of materials and 
erection, but are also sound and fire resistant. Literature 
containing detailed drawings and specifications will be 
sent upon request. 


“IT’S WHEELING STEEL’’ 


Listen to the Mill Whistle! Every Sunday, 4 P, M.—E. S. T. 
—the Musical Steelmakers — coast to coast Mutual Broadcasting System. 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED 


Steelcrete Studless Bar-X-Partitions were used in 
the new St. Johns Nurses Training School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Architect: Wm. Koebl, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Contractor: H. H. Deter Plastering Co., Cleveland, 
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METAL COMPANIES 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


B CP \ffices and War 
« Philadelphia 
Export Office: 330 West 42nd Street, 


New York + Chicago - Cleveland - Pittsburgh 
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MONTGOMERY ELEVATOR COMPANY 


These Data Sheets have been especially prepared to 
aid you in roughing in the elevators in your original 
plans. Information is clear and concise. Cross sec- 
tions and plan views show desirable clearances and 
dimensions of hatchways. General information is also 
included to assist you in selecting number of eleva- 
tors, speed, type of control, and size of cars. Types 
of doors are described and shown in detail for both 
passenger and freight elevators. 

MONTGOMERY ELEVATOR COMPANY, always a 
leader in the elevator field, now offers you this added 
service. Get your Data Sheets today. Use the handy 
coupon below! 


Send for your Data Sheets 
PEL IN-MAIL TODAY: 


MONTGOMERY ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Ye 30 Twentieth St., Moline, Ill. 


Send me FREE Don Graf Data Sheets on 
MONTGOMERY Passenger and Freight Elevators. 
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SERV lee 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply from our own stock. Such notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which 
any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the twelfth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all 
communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


THE MART 


We will pay 35c per copy, plus postage, for copies of the 

- November, 1940, issue of PENciL Points. Must be in 
good condition. Subscription Department, care of 
Penciy Points. 


C. H. Sherwood, 7 Mitchell Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., 
would like to obtain White Pine Monographs No. 3 
and No. 6 of Vol. 17. Please state price and condition. 


William C. Irish, 1805 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has the following ,magazines for sale: American Archi- 
tect and the Architectural Review from January 3, 1923, 
through April 24, 1924; first five years of PENcIL 
PornTs. 

M.R.S., 940 Grand Concourse, Apt. 2N, Bronx, New 
York, has back issues of PeEncit Points for sale, dating 
back to 1924 and a few in 1923. 


B. H., 4425 Pall Mall Road, Baltimore, Md., has the fol- 

lowing magazines for sale: Architectural Record — 2 
copies of August, 1937; January, March, May, Septem- 
ber, and November, 1938; January, March, May, July, 
September, and November, 1939. Architectural Forum 
—September and 2 Decembers, 1932; 1933 complete; 
all but January, 1934; all but May, 1935; 1936 com- 
plete and extra copy November; all but January, 1937; 


1938 and 1939 complete. 


. B. Griffith, 840 So. 59th Street, Omaha, Nebraska, has 
the following for sale: Brickbuilder—January, 1913, 
through December, 1916, bound in 4 books. Wester 
Architect — January, 1913, through December, 1918, 
bound in 5 books; January through July, 1919, unbound. 
Good Furniture—January, 1917, through December, 
1920, bound in 5 books. Monograph of the Work of 
Charles A. Platt; bound miscellaneous plates from the 
New York Architect, 1 book; Architectural Record, | 
book; American Architect, 2 books; Brickbuilder (on 
residences and clubhouses, schools and libraries, public 
buildings and hospitals), 3 books. 


(Continued on page 66, Advertising Section) 
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New Data 
to help you plan 


More Efficient 
Vers alaevey ants 
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material on essential details of washroom 


fixtures and layout— Mail coupon for your set 


ODAY more than ever before, 

businessmen recognize the 
importance of clean, sanitary 
washrooms in improving indus- 
trial and public relations. With 
these new “Data Sheets,” Scott 
takes still another step to help 
architects plan washrooms for 
continued efficiency, economy 
and comfort in use. 


These ‘Data Sheets” provide a 
brief, complete digest of all basic 
needs of “good-will”? washrooms. 
They sum up valuable facts that 
you can use in solving traffic, 
fixture-location and sanitary 
problems. Used with the Scott 
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Architects’ Washroom Manual 
and the Scott Washroom Advisory 
Service, they’ll help you make 
every client’s “good-will” pro- 
gram more successful . . . by plan- 
ning washrooms that meet both 
owners’ and users’ ideas of clean- 
liness and comfort. 


Before you start planning washrooms 
for any type of industrial, insti- 
tutional, office or public building, 
send for your set of these new 
“Data Sheets.” At the same time, 
ask for’ complete details on the 
Scott Washroom Advisory Service. 
Just mail the coupon at right. 
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Meet the NEW 
MR. THIRSTY FIBRE... 


Long famous for their 
softness and s-t-r-e-t-c-h, 
ScotTissue Towels have 
been greatly improved. 
The new “Soft-Tuff” 
ScotTissue Towel is 
softer...has 3 times the former resist- 
ance to tearing, 10 times the rub strength, 
double the abserbency necessary for 
thorough drying. It provides a clean, e¢o- 
nomical service that every user will 
appreciate. 














Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., Dept. PP-5 

Let me have, without obligation, my set of the 
new Don Graf Pencil Points Data Sheets on wash- 
room planning. Also a copy of the Scott Archi- 
tects’ Washroom Manual. 
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Name 2 
Organi on 
Addr 
City State 
Cope 10d Scott Paper Co, Trade Maks “Scat Maaue” 


Mark “Washroom Advisory Service” Reg. App. For. 












Your Clients 
CAN HAVE THE LIFETIME 


BEAUTY OF COSTLY WOODS 


ON A LIMITED 
BUDGET 


Shecily Warlite PREFINISHED 








GENUINE WOOD-VENEERS 


Nurse’s Home, New Orleans, La. 
Architects, Weiss, Dreyfous and Seiferth 


For creating distinctive and luxurious home and 
commercial imteriors, Marlite Prefinished Genuine 
Wood-Veneers and Prefinished Wood Mouldings are 
ideal. An important practical advantage that holds 
down costs and simplifies specification and installation 
is that everything for the complete job is obtainable 
from one source—Marsh Wall Products, Inc. Marlite 
Prefinished Genuine Wood-Veneers and *Carstenite 
come in wall-size panels, up to 4 feet by 12 feet, that 
are readily cut to proper size and fit, and quickly 
installed. by carpenters. Available in 23 different 
grains. Write forfurtherinformation. SeeSweet's1 1/39. 


MARSH WALL PRODUCTS, INC. 
514 Marsh Place a Dover, Ohio 


*Carstenite is the trade name of the raw, unfinished panels 


Vrlie FOR CREATING 
| BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 
WALL-SIZE PANELS IN LUSTROUS COLORS 


TILE-PATTERNS, MARLITE GENUINE WOOD 
VENEERS AND CARSTENITE PANELS 





(Continued from page 64, Advertising Section) 


Buhlmann’s Classic and Renaissance Architecture (port- 
folio) is wanted, in exchange for a bound volume of 
the first 6 copies of the Chinese Architect, bound in 
cloth, 9” x 12”, perfect condition. The latter contains 
photographs, plans, working drawings, etc., of many of 
the famous Chinese buildings now ruined or damaged 
during the war. Please communicate with Miss Flagg, 
care of Pencit Points. 


Mary C. Grier, 4033 7th N. E., Seattle, Wash., has for 
sale an unbroken file of Pencit Points from June, 
1929, to December, 1934. Please make offer. 


WILL SHARE: Established New York architect will share 
his office with an architect. Reasonable rent, good oppor- 


tunity. Phone MUrray Hill 2-3360. 


L. Morgan Yost, 930 Spanish Court, Wilmette, Llinois, 
would like to purchase a copy of the May, 1900, 


Architectural Review. Please state price. 


PERSONALS 


HERMAN B. GELFAND, Architect, has moved his office 
to the Proctor Theater Building, 116 Market Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


CORRECTION: MORTON T. IRONMONGER, 4r- 
chitect, has opened an office for the practice of architec- 
ture at 1704 N. E. Ist Street, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
The address was listed incorrectly in the April issue as 
1740 N. E. 1st Street. 


THEO. V. NICHOLS, Architect, has moved his office 
from 3441 Lee Road to 16828 Kinsman Road, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. 


BORIS W. DORFMAN, Architect, has moved his offices 
from 56 to 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAPTAIN RALPH F. GALLOGLY, Engineer, has been 
transferred from the Quartermaster General’s office in 
Washington, D. C., to the 39th U. S. Army Air Base, 
Boise, Idaho, as Utilities Officer. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


‘DRAFTSMAN, 28, wishes position with architectur:] 


firm in metropolitan area. Has had several years’ experi- 
ence in drafting room and complete supervision of resi- 
dential construction. Box No. 510. 


DESIGNER, CHIEF DRAFTSMAN, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT. Capable of carrying plans from sketches to com- 
pletion. Residential, commercial, housing, institutional. 
Construction supervision, ability to meet clientele or 
handle men. Fully experienced in all phases interior 
decoration and color. Alert, vigorous, middle-aged. 
Moderate salary requirements, location immaterial. 
Write Box No. 511 care of Pencit Points, 310 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., for specific details. 


(Continued on page 84, Advertising Section ) 
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PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 


AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise noted, upon re- 
quest, to readers of PeNcit Points by the firm issuing them. When writing for 
these items please mention PENciL PorntTs. 


PORCELAIN WALL PANELS. — 
A.J.A. File No. 23F. Brightly colored 
folder which describes the new “Ing- 
Rich” Porcelain Wall Panels which are 
available in 6 different rich colors— 
yellow, blue, green, cream, black, and 
white. Three bathrooms are illustrated 
in 4-color process printing, to show 
the effects obtained by using the yel- 
low, green or blue wall panels. One 
page is devoted to step-by-step instruc- 
tions for installing, with line drawings 
at a scale of slightly less than 44”—= 
1 inch. These details show the rib 
which occurs at every vertical joint, 
creating an appearance much like a 
small beveled vertical batten. These 
ribs, formed at one edge of each panel, 
permit the calking of the joint and 
allow for expansion as well as slight 
irregularities in the rough construc- 
tion. 

The folder is definitely designed 
to stimulate the architectural imagina- 
tion and to lead the designer to seek 
further information. Accessories can be 
built into these panels and any type of 
decorative cap and cove moldings may 
be used. The folder suggests the use of 
linoleum as a floor covering since the 
color combinations offer a fitting un- 
der-foot partner for the gleaming 
beauty of the porcelain ‘walls. 6 pp. 
8’ x 11. Ingram-Richardson Mfg. 
Co., Beaver Falls, Penna. 


ZURN ROOF DRAINS.—A.LA. File 
No. 29-c. Folder describing the im- 
portant features of a line of roof drains 
suitable for every type of roof con- 
struction. 6 pp. 84% x 11. J. A. Zurn 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

Published by the same firm, “Zurn 
V-E-L Closet Connection.”—Bulletin 
describing a new type of closet connec- 
tion which utilizes a flexible lead inlet 
on cast iron section for making closet 
conections permanently gas-tight and 
water-tight. Types, roughing-in di- 
mensions, etc. 6 pp. 82 x 11. 

“Zurn Oil Intercepting Drain.” — 
A.!.A. File No. 29-c. Folder describing 
the operation of type of oil interceptor 
for use in garages, service stations, dry 
cleaning establishments and other lo- 
cations wherever inflammable and ex- 
plosive liquids are being continually 
used or dispensed. Dimension chart, 
prices, etc. 6 pp. 8% x 11. 
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THE COLBY SYSTEM OF HOT 
WATER HEATING. — Folder ex- 
plaining the advantages of the Colby 
system of hot water heating for fur- 
nishing circulated hot water to con- 
vectors and hot water for domestic 
use in small homes. 4 pp. 8% x 11. 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Branford, 
Conn. 


FLINTKOTE ROOFINGS AND 
BUILDING MATERIALS. — Catalog 
describing and illustrating the widely 
varied line of Flintkote asphalt shingles 
and sidings, insulated brick siding, as- 
bestos shingles and sidings, roll roof- 
ings, insulation and hard board prod- 
ucts, built-up roofing, cold process 
roofing, building papers and felts, rock 
wool insulation, asphalt emulsions, 
paints and plastics and _ industrial 
products. Included are color panels 
showing colors and blends of asphalt 
shingles and sidings. 36 pp. 81% x 11. 
The Flintkote Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


CHARTEX.—Set of bulletins with 
descriptive data and mounting direc- 
tions covering Chartex, a new kind 
of dry-mounting cloth for backing 
blueprints, maps, charts, photostats, 
etc. Seal, Incorporated, Shelton, Conn. 


Published by the same firm, “Vanish- 
ing Patch.” Series of folders describ- 
ing an entirely new and different type 
of transparent mending film for mend- 
ing drawings, blueprints, maps, etc. 


CURTIS ECONOMY CALCULA- 
TOR.—Handy little mechanical cal- 
culator designed to make possible quick 
and easy figuring of the average sav- 
ings due to the use of Silentite and 
Mitertite pre-fit windows. Curtis 
Companies, Inc., Clinton, Iowa. 


AIR CONDITIONING — SUCCESS 
OR FAILURE?—New folder prepared 
for architects, engineers and others 
concerned with the design of air con- 
ditioning systems, points out the ad- 
vantages of the Anemostat for draft- 
less air distribution. Profusely illus- 
trated with photographs showing the 
architectural adaptability of the Ane- 
mostat to various interiors and lighting 
arrangements. 4 pp. 8/2 x 11. Anemo- 
stat Corporation of America, 10 E. 
39th St., New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Some of the 89 

WING Revelv- 

ing Discharge Unit 
Heaters in Curtiss- 
Wright plant, Buffalo, 


N.Y. Albert Kahn, 
Associated Architects 
and Engineers, Inc. 





with 
REVOLVING 


Discharge Outlets 





Speeding the production of airplanes, en- 
gines and parts is the No. 1 job of American 
Industry. Plant expansions and new fac- 
tories are being rushed; production sched- 
ules stepped up. 

Safeguarding the health and comfort of 
workers in properly heated factories oper- 
ating on “all-out” schedules, is being accom- 
plished in many plants by Industry's No. 1 
Unit Heater . . . the only heater with slowly 
revolving discharge outlets! 

These slowly revolving outlets eliminate 
constant, sickening blasts of hot air, and 
bring a sensation 
of fresh, live, invig- 
orating warmth to 
the workers — a 
new sensation, 
never before ex- 
perienced inside a 
heated building. 

Write for Bulle- 
tin H-8, describing 
these and other 
types of WING 
Unit Heaters. 


L. J. WING MFG. CO., 150 W. 14th St., New York 
REVOLVING 


WING oiscuarce 


UNIT HEATERS 


sARGE-OUTLETS-REVOR 


i sea 
eb ge 















HILLYARD Floor Treatments 
Protect 


«Drolong 


THE LIFE OF 


COMPOSITION 





SEN 


os 
“~42) “SSS 
*). S23, 
j *xF 
> 


D FOR 


TYPES OF 
FLOORS! 


Hiiyarp FLOOR TREATMENTS 
not only give floors the vital protection 
they need but also produce a beautiful 
lasting surface which prolongs the life 
of the floor and is extremely easy to keep 
clean. For over thirty years Hillyard’s 
Hi-Quality Products have been giving 
satisfying service. 


* 


Or THE various types of floors made 
today... Hillyard’s have treatments and 
maintenance products made especially 
for each type floor. There is no guess 
work about the ingredients that go into 
Hillyard Products. Thru long years of 
research, laboratory tests and actual use 
Hillyard Technical Engineers know just 
what floor treatment each type of floor 


requires. 
* 


Many Leading Architects, Flooring 
Manufacturers, and Contractors APPROVE 
Hillyard Floor Treatments and Methods. 
There is a Hillyard Maintenance Engineer 
in your community ready to help solve 
any floor maintenance problem. Call or 
wire us, the consultation is FREE. 


SPECIFICATION CARDS 
sENT FREE... 


SECTION 17, PAGE 34 
IN SWEET’S CATALOG 





SEE\OUR 
CATALOG IN 
SWEET'S 


HILLYARD SALES CO. 


+--DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MoO. ... 
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PUBLICATIONS ON 

MATERIALS AND 

EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 69) 


WHEELER RLM FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING UNITS.—Bulletins Nos. 
66 and 67 giving detailed informa- 
tion covering a line of fluorescent 
lighting units for 48 in., 40 watt and 
60 in., 100 watt fluorescent lamps. 
Mounting data, illumination tables, 
etc. 814 x 11. Wheeler Reflector Co., 
275 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

ROLSCREEN TOPICS. — A.LA. File 
No. 35-p-1, 35-p-3, 19-e-14. Bulletins 
No. 35 and 36 feature a number of 
well-designed homes in which Pella 
casement windows have been installed. 
Included is information on Alumina 
wire cloth and Pella venetian blinds. 
814 x 11. Rolscreen Co., Pella, Iowa. 


CALIFORNIA USES AUSTRAL 
MULTI-USE BLACKBOARD FIX- 
TURE. — A.A. File No. 35-b-13. 
Brochure showing numerous school 
classrooms in California in which Aus- 
tral multi-use blackboard fixtures have 
been installed. Specifications and de- 
tails. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Austral Sales 
Corp., 101 Park Ave., New York, 
se 

Published by the same firm, “Austral 
Straight-8 School Wardrobe.” —A.1.A. 
File No. 28-b-33. Bulletin discussing 
the advantages of a type of wardrobe 
unit, consisting of a five-doored ward- 
robe adequate for 40 pupils, teacher's 
locker, supply closet and bookcase. In- 
stallation details, specifications, etc. 
8 pp. 8x 11. 

CARILLI METACOUSTIC CEIL- 
ING.—A.I.A. File No. 39-b. Folder 
with specifications, details and descrip- 
tive data covering a low-cost type of 
acoustical ceiling suitable for churches, 
hospitals, schools, theatres, residences, 
offices, stores, restaurants, etc. 4 pp. 
814 x 11. Carilli System, 281 Adams 
St., Boston, Mass. 


DUTCH BOY QUARTERLY.—Issue 
No. 1, Volume 12 of a series of publi- 
cations presenting practical and tech- 
nical discussions of paint materials, 
lead and related products, announces 
the introduction of Dutch Boy pure 
white lead paint, ready for immediate 
application to new or previously 
painted wood surfaces. National Lead 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
ANCHOR-WELD IRON FENCES 
AND GATES. — Catalog No. 102. 
Attractive brochure illustrating a wide 
variety of installations of ornamental 
iron fences and gates. Included are de- 
scriptive data, specifications, details, 
etc. 32 pp. 84% x 11. Anchor Post 
Fence Co., Eastern Ave. & Kane St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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THE RECEPTION LOBBY gains in appearance as well as daylight by virtue of ceiling- 


height panels of PC 
ordinary windows ... 


PITTSBURGH 


New Building 
“DESIGNED FOR DAYLIGHT” 
..with PC Glass Blocks 


THE GENEROUS USE of PC Glass Blo 
Architect Charles F. Owsley in eatin 
Isaly Dairy Company building in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has resulted in a building really 

designed for daylight.” Notice how greatly 
the panels of glass blocks add to the exterior 
appearance of the building. 


THE ASSEMBLY ROOM derives three advantages from 
its PC Glass Block panels. Plenty of cheerful day- 
light. Privacy from distracting outside views. And 
greater freedom from noise . . . because glass block 
panels deaden outside sounds. 


Fi GLASS BLOCKS are being used more 
widely every day by architects who 
desire one or all of the many advantages 
glass blocks contribute to modern con- 
struction. Generous transmission of day- 
light, while guarding privacy. Reduction 
PRIVACY AND PLENTY OF DaYuGHT heating, cleaning, maintenance, and 
characterize this accounting office. Panels lighting costs. Insulation against sound. 
of PC Glass Blocks make the room a And smart good looks. There are three sizes 
bright and cheerful place to work. and eight patterns of PC Glass Blocks. 
Send coupon for free book of information. 


c Is h twice the insulation value of pa ss : 
Glass Blocks. These panels have twice ins PIT TSRUROM wo > Cla 


make rooms easier to heat, cut fuel bills. 





Pittsburgh pape ration, 
2094-1 Grant Building, Pittgburgh, Pa. 


G L A S S B L O kK ~ Please send me, without obligation, your free, illustrated 
( booklet «‘The Use of PC Glass Blocks in Commercial and 

Public Buildings.” 
Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 

















A MESSAGE TO THE ARCHITECTS OF AMERICA | scarex tats: ann 
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NEW MARLITE VELVETEX PRE- 
FINISHED WALL PANELING. — 
A.LA. File No. 23-1. Folder announc- 
ing and describing Marlite Velvetex, a 
new low-priced prefinished wall panel- 
ing, and announcing a price reduction 
on Marlite Deluxe. Color chart and 
samples of both products are attached 
to folder. 9 x 12. Marsh Wall Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Dover, O. 

TUNE OUT NOISE.—Brochure dis- 
cussing the subject of noise control 
and acoustical correction with Cork- 
oustic and Temcoustic and their 
applications for offices, restaurants, 
hospitals, schools, swimming pools, 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, radio stu- 
dios, etc. A variety of ceiling patterns 
are illustrated. 12 pp. 8% x 11. Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Building Materials 
Div., Lancaster, Pa. 


BUILD WARM HOUSES. — Catalog 
presenting complete descriptive data, 
construction details, conductivities, 
test data and specifications covering 
Cabot’s Quilt, a heat insulating and 
sound-deadening material. 8 pp. 81% x 
11. Samuel Cabot, Inc., 141 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 

WINDOW BEAUTY. — Brochure il- 
lustrating and describing in detail the 
Andersen line of complete wood win- 
dow units, including outswinging 
wood casements, Narroline double- 
hung windows, horizontal gliding win- 
dows and basement windows. 24 pp. 
NEA MANUF CTURING 4 11. Andersen Corp., Bayport, 
KITCHENS.—Catalog presenting de- 
tail description of a line of steel 
cabinet sinks and steel base and wall 
cabinets. Included are specifications, 
dimension data and drawings, etc. 8 
pp. 8% x 11. Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Division of Mullins Mfg. Corp.. 
Warren, O. 

12 MODERN BATHROOM EN- 
SEMBLES. — Brochure illustrating in 
full colors a series of twelve modern 
bathroom ensembles each created from 
Eljer fixtures porcelain enameled in 
white or colors. 16 pp. 6 x 84. Eljer 
Co., Ford City, Pa. 

KLEMP FLOOR ARMOR, DIA- 
MOND GRATING AND STAIR 
TREADS. — A.I.A. File No. 14-r. 
Catalog presenting descriptive and as- 
sembly information covering Diamond 
grating, steel stair treads, heavy-duty 
surface armor and Floorsteel. 8 pp. 
814 x 11. Wm. F. Klemp Co., 6601 
S. Melvina Ave., Chicago, Il. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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OR 


Give Them Something to Remember You By! | 






General Electric Kitchens Are 


Tops in Good Will Building 


One of the best favors you can do for clients — and for yourself — is to 
include General Electric Kitchen equipment in your house specifications. 
Good Will constantly accumulates for you as women point with pride to the 


























FEATURE THIS! - - 
FOR FUTURE BUSINESS 











a beauty and convenience features of their G-E All-Steel Kitchen Cabinets, 
ee and to the marvelous time-saving, work-saving advantages of the G-E Elec- 
~~ ag tric Sink. You'll be remembered — and rewarded! 
At today’s low prices, almost any home can afford G-E Kitchen equipment. 
It’s easy and inexpensive to install. Why not get all the facts? 
You'll Want The New 2 “| 
‘ G-E Kitchen Catalog sd 


Illustrates and describes the 
entire line of G-E Cabinets, 
with detailed drawings and 
specifications. Includes infor- 
mation and data on the G-E 


General Electric Co. i 
Appliance & Mdse. Dept. S-1195 
Bridgeport, Conn. | 






Please send me your new G-E Kitchen 











Washes the dishes and disposes of garbage Electric Sink and on complete Catalog. ° 

electrically, It’s popularity is growing . G-E ‘‘Packaged’’ Kitchens for 

leaps and bounds! Make the G-E Electric small homes and apartments. 

Sink a feature of your homes — it’s one of Phone your G-E Distributor 

the best ‘‘salesmen’’ you can hire. for a copy or mail the handy PO SS hicsenk ensihhach cc callie taal skalasintalbnseunaonton | 
coupon. 


Bice erect ea 
GENERAL 36) ELECTRIC is 
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PUBLICATIONS ON 
MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 

(Continued from page 72) 


SPECIALTY WINDOW HARD- 
WARE FIXTURES.—A.LA. File No. 
27-c-8. Bulletin describing and illus- 
trating a new basic line of shade, cur- 
tain and overdrape window fixture 
units designed to meet the require- 
ments of modern housing construction. 
6 pp. 8% x 11. Specialty Hardware 
Co., 364 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


INTERPRETING THE NEW CODE 
IN TERMS OF NEW BUILDING 
WIRES.—Booklet presenting informa- 
tion on the subject of rubber insulated 
and synthetic insulated types of build- 
ing wires designed to be of assistance 
in the study and interpretation of the 
1940 edition of the National Electrical 
Code. The ratings of the newly recog- 
nized types of wires and the new rat- 
ings for type R are graphically shown 
in tables for both the new and rewir- 
ing classes of work. 24 pp. 542 x 8Y%. 
General Cable Corp., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 





When Planning Washing Facilities 


Portion of a Pratt & Whitney washroom, 
equipped with Bradley Washfountains 


Use Space-Saving 


Group Fixtures 


@ Installation of group type wash fix- 
tures saves time. One fixture—one 
Bradley Washfountain—has capacity 
for serving 8 to 10 persons simultane- 
ously, taking the place of 8 to 10 
single-person wash basins. Piping con- 
nections are thus reduced 80 to 90 
per cent. 


The central sprayhead provides 
clean, sanitary running water to each 
person and records kept for many 
years show a reduction in water con- 
sumption averaging 70 per cent. This 


Illustrating group-washing at a 
Bradley in Wyman-Gordon plant 


saving alone pays for Bradleys 
in a short time. 

Bradleys are used in thousands 
of plants, schools, barracks, air- 
ports, institutions in all parts of the 
country. They provide modern, 
sanitary facilities in minimum 
space. Our Washroom Layout 
Book will help you in washroom 
planning. BRADLEY WASHFOUN- 
TAIN CO., 2277 W. Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


IBIRAIDILIEW 
WASHFOUNTAINS 
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TINY BILT MINIATURE LUMBER 
AND MILLWORK. — Bulletin de- 
scribing and illustrating the Tiny-Bilt 
line of prefabricated miniature build- 
ing materials with which architects 
can construct all manner and forms of 
model buildings from their own plans, 
also a line of ready-cut construction 
kits. 8 pp. 8% x11. Tiny-Bilt Scale 
Model Products Div. of Architectural 
Decorating Co., 1600 S. Jefferson St., 
Chicago, Iil. 


MILCOR METAL TRIM. — A.LA. 
File No. 16-e-2. Catalog No. 100-C. 
A guide book for architects covering 
a complete line of interior metal trim, 
including window trim and _ stools, 
flush and applied metal bases, mould- 
ings, door and window casings, chair 
rails, base screens, corner beads, base- 
ment windows, milk and package re- 
ceivers, etc. Specification data, con- 
struction details, etc. 48 pp. 8% x 11. 
Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LUX-RIGHT METAL AREA- 
WALLS.—Folder giving detailed de- 
scription of two types of Lux-Right 
metal areawalls for basement window 
wells. Table of recommended sizes, 
prices, etc. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Saint Paul 
Corrugating Co., South End Wabasha 
Bridge, St. Paul, Minn. 


TYLAC WALL PRODUCTS.— 
A.LA. File No. 23-1. Set of folders 
with descriptive information and color 
chart covering the Tylac line of wall 
coverings and mouldings suitable for 
bathrooms, kitchens, game _ rooms, 
stores, hospitals, offices, theatres, etc. 
814 x 11. Tylac Co., Greeley & High 
Sts., Monticello, Ill. 


SUPERFEX BOOK OF FACTS ON 
LOW-COST HEATING.—Combined 
catalog and case history booklet de- 
scribing and illustrating Superfex oil- 
burning and gas-burning air condition- 
ing furnaces. The cost of one or more 
winter’s heating of specific homes, of 
which floor plans are given, together 
with supporting evidence includes 
named homes from Iowa and Minne- 
sota to the Atlantic seaboard. 48 pp. 
814 x 11. Perfection Stove Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


G-E WATER COILS FOR AIR 
CONDITIONING.—A.LA. File No. 
30-f. Useful reference book for archi- 
tects and heating engineers describing 
an advanced line of water coils for 
both heating and cooling in air condi- 
tioning applications. Included is all the 
data needed for fast accurate selection 
of water coils to meet a wide range of 
air conditioning requirements. 52 pp. 
8'4 x 11. General Electric Air Con- 
ditioning and Commercial Refrigera- 
tion Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Flexachrome in Entrance Hall of Modern Residence 


LEXACHROME, the new plastic floor tile, offers unusual 

design and color opportunities in the residential field. Colors 
range from vivid, brilliant solids to delicate, blending pastels— 
from an inky black to true, clean white. Thirty-three solid and 
mottled colors, available in sixteen sizes, make the architect’s 
problem of design selection easy and enjoyable. . . . And the 
peerless beauty of Flexachrome is matched by its iron-like dura- 
bility. It has safe, firm foot comfort and it will not scar perma- 
nently from special abuses such as hot grease or burning cigars 
or cigarettes. The only maintenance needed is an occasional 
mopping with mild soap and warm water. . .. Here is a better 
floor for kitchen, bath, recreation room and entrance hall areas. 
Write today for informative data and the name of the nearest 
approved Flexachrome contractor. 


THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Eastern Sales Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 


Our CONSTANT OBJECTIVE is to furnish 
the architect with an honest, steadily improved prod- 
uct that will enable him to design architecturally cor- 
rect floors which can be installed and maintained 
properly at minimum cost. 


a 
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PUBLICATIONS ON 
MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 74) 


GRAND RAPIDS INVISIBLE SASH 
BALANCE.—A.I.A. File No. 27-a-1. 
Catalog containing descriptive and in- 
stallation data, weatherstripping and 
frame details, specifications, etc., cov- 
ering a line of sash balances. 8 pp. 814 
x 11. Grand Rapids Hardware Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DRAFTING STANDARDS AC- 
CEPTED AND PROPOSED. — New 
brochure on mechanical drawing de- 
signed to aid the national defense pro- 
gram by assisting the draftsmen. It 
contains the complete drafting stand- 
ards of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and The Ameri- 
can Welding Society as well as the 
proposed drafting standards under 


consideration for acceptance by the 
American Standards Association. The 
book is given free of charge to drafts- 
men and educators who request it by 
writing on company or school station- 











C5 SCHOOLS) — 


So 
DEPENDABLE 


The elimination of drafts, dust and dampness 
is of primary importance in school buildings. 
Pecora Calking Compound is a valuable aid in 
securing weather-tight results. It forms a per- 
manent non-penetrable bond between masonry 
joints and around window and door frames. 
Pecora will not dry out, crack or chip when 
properly applied. No other material has been 
tested so long by actual use. Since 1908 Pecora 
= has proved completely 

satisfactory under all 

weather conditions in 

all parts of the coun- 

try. Specify Pecora 

on your next project. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


MEMBER OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC. 


Sedgley Ave. & Venango Street 


Top—Purdue University Field House, Lafayette, 
Ind. Walter Scholer, Archt. A. E. Kemmer, Genl. 
Contr. Calked with Pecora by McFerran-Kane 


Co., Indianapolis. 


Center—Backus High School, _ International 
Falls, Minn. Nairne Fisher, St. Cloud, Minn., 
Archt. Dauplaise & Kileen, Superior, Wisc., 
Genl. Contrs. Calked with Pecora Hauenstein 
& Burmeister, Inc., Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


Bottom—Calvin Coolidge High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Municipal Archt. Jeffress-Dyer Co. 


Bldrs. Calked with Pecora by Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Co., Washington, D. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 BY SMITH BOWEN 


ALKING 


PECORA comrounp 


ALSO MORTAR STAINS 


@ SASH PUTTIES =e 


54010) ae GLO Bont e PECOMASTICS 


ery. Where quantities are required fo, 
classroom use a charge of 25 cents per 
copy is made. 30 pp. 814 x 11. Higgins 
Ink Co., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

HEAVY-DUTY FLOORS WITH 
INCOR 24-HOUR CEMENT .—Bro. 
chure, dealing with the subject of Ip. 
cor cement, illustrates and describes in 
detail how heavy-duty industrial floors 
are built and repaired. 12 pp. 8'4 x 11, 
Lone Star Cement Corp., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

KIMSUL BUILDING INSULATION. 
—A.I.A. File No. 37-b. Useful refer. 
ence manual for architects describing 
the advantages and installation of 4 
blanket type of expanding building 
insulation. Specifications, installation 
details, etc. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Kimberly. 
Clark Corp., Building Insulation Diy,, 
Neenah, Wis. 

WISSCO GRILLES. — Catalog pre- 
pared especially for architects and 
engineers illustrating numerous de- 
signs of perforated grilles, each of | 
which is accompanied by a dimension 
table. Specifications, installation de- 
tails, etc. 24 pp. 844 x 11. Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
DATA WANTED 


JOHN CUSHING, Architect, 237 
South Gary Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
FELIX AUGENFELD, Architect, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York, 
wi. Y. 

CAPT. RALPH F. GALLOGLY, 
Engineer, 39th U. S. Army Air Base, 
Boise, Idaho. (Data on utilities prod- 
ucts and materials suitable for air base 
maintenance. ) 

WEST COAST CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, Architectural Depart- 
ment, 1019 S. La Cienega Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. (Data for com- 
plete A.I.A. file on residential and 
commercial work. 

CHARLES G. SYRACUSE, Drafts- 
man, 640 Ditmas Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Data and samples of products 
for residences. ) 

HENRY A. TRITES, Draftsman, 
War Dept., U. S. Engineer’s. Office, 
Room 430, 17 Battery Place, New 
York, N. Y. (Data on architectural 
or structural materials.) 

FRED W. GUINN, Draftsman, 1315 
Omar Street, Houston, Texas. (Data 
for complete A.I.A. file.) 

A. PETRAUSKAS, Student, 10719 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (Data for 
complete A.I.A. file, also general liter- 
ature. ) 

LEONARD VEVERKA, Student, 507 
N. Longcommon Road, Riverside, Illi- 
nois. (Data for complete A.I.A. file, 
also general literature.) 
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DIS RE GH E © OF T HE OB NY T Oe Ge 


2 Suppose you are a manufacturer of a product used in 
Hu : ub \ buildings. Suppose it is a good product honestly made— 
these Btidcost inquiries are gerrig hot - one which satisfies a definite construction need. About 
—10 out of the last 10 rang the bell. the first thing you think of in the morning, at night 
Four new house jobs and six re-roofing and in between times is where you are going to sell it. 
prospects. It may be that an advertising salesman from one of 
The best part about a large propor- Mt our better magazines has been in to see you. This ad- 
tion of these inquiries is that they come ‘iy vertising salesman’s magazine enjoys a large circula- 
from people still in the “considering” pee tion among architects, so you listen carefully to what 
stage still avoiding definite conversa- he has to say about who he thinks will buy your quality 
tion with contractors, architects or ma- i product. He claims “it is a well-known fact that deci- 
terial dealers because they have not i sions for the type and make of equipment are group 
yet fully decided what to do. Ground os decisions among at least two of these five groups: 


Floor prospects are usually hard to get. : : Ss 
Financial Institutions 


aff ci card ing Operative Builders and Contractors 
ice : F i Material Dealers 

Weumiieerttitiees” —Sihe ana Realty Owners and Managers 

um soe : Architects and Engineers” 


we 
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Details prepared after careful research by USHA. under direction Details prepared after careful research by USH.A. under direction 
of A.C. Shire, Technical Director 
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You decide to find out something about these so- 
called professional groups so you go to a bank which 
has a considerable business in mortgages. Perhaps the 
banker will tell you what a banker recently told us. 
The man we talked to is on the Board of Directors 
for one bank and is president of another. He said that 
building loans were made on the character of the man 
seeking the loan; that he knew nothing about building 
specifications; that no one in his organization had the 
training, the background, the judgment or the time to 
select building products. 

Next let us suppose you interview an operative 
builder and contractor: the next class on the list for 
consideration is the “professional group” consisting of 
operative builders and contractors. You do not have to 
bother to talk to any operative builder personally—just 
look in the Sunday real estate section at the class of 
buildings they erect and you can quickly decide whether 
they represent a market for a quality building product. 

Being an ex-architect you know that when a con- 
tractor contracts, he contracts to do work upon which 
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Structure supporting vault shall be of adequate strength to carry Full building 
load as well as entire weight of vault structure and contents. 
4G V7777 CP RTT RK ROR ET 














































waeedee a) 
WY ddd ; a 
Ja _|__ WIDTH _ _ WZ Minimum ThicknessW/q_ | WIDTH __ 
Y | Optional bY, of Vault Walls. Al. Optional) 
| Y —_ to be less than 7 ir 
Y y, ose listed on D. A iQ 
| “Al Sh. No.F:/5b For = |S 
Uy “Al top stories ree U oe 
J 4 ground suppor: J 
SE: ; vou 3; “3 It Y NY 
UY, i For @hour vaults: WW, 
YY Qs MAXIMUM A Plain concrete--6" 17 IN 
ZAR “VOLUME Al Hollow clay tile, > 
Y se 5,000 cu.ft IVA hollow concrete YA | 
Vy M4 blocks or hollow Y 
j | ti walls of brick abe 
— Y (peeteredon oe ~ Rae HAI 
oe ae a leat anes, 
Y For 4 hour vaults: SECTION 
| YA, Plain concrete or 
I PLAN Y, brick=-- =< = 8” 





— | | 
| + a ——F > Qpening cetermined by door used— + == se + 
lvaulb doors to have the same fire re- : 
LDetermined | sistance classification as the vaulé | | 
by door on which it is instelled. 
FIRE RESISTIVE VAULT 
(STRUCTURE SUPPORTED) 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS. In the design of a fire-resistive 
vault a number of requirements must not be overlooked if the structure 
is to withstand successfully the effects of a severe fire and is to protect 
the records which it contains. ; : 

1. Wall, floor and roof construction of materials having sufficient 
fire resistance to resist the action of the most severe fire and also having 
adequate heat insulating resistance to prevent destruction of contents 
from high temperatures due to heat transmitted to the interior of the 
vault. 

2. Foundations and other supporting members of such design and 
construction that they will safely carry the weight of the vault and its 
contents when these supports are subjected to fire. 

Provision against the impact of falling building members and 
building contents such as machinery and other heavy objects. 

4. Independence of the vault structure from the building members, 
at least to such an extent that failure of the building will not cause 
failure of the vault. 

5. Proper protection of door openings. : 

6. Vault shall be ventilated only thru door openings, walls, floors, 
and roofs shall not be pierced. 


VAULT CLASSIFICATION. Vaults are classified in 2 groups accord- 
ing to the type of support—ground supported vaults and structure sup- 
ported vaults, Each has a sub-division based upon the resistance periods 
to fire—6-hour, 4-hour, and 2-hour vaults, 


GROUND SUPPORTED VAULTS. Ground supported vaults are sup- 
ported directly on the ground and independent of the building in which 
they are located. They afford full protection to their contents even in 
the event of complete destruction of building. 


STRUCTURE SUPPORTED VAULTS, Structure supported vaults are 
supported by the framework of buildings of fire resistive cofstruction. 
These vaults may be located individually on any floor and are designed 
to afford full protection to their contents, assuming the integrity of the 










the decisions have been reached by someone else. 

The next “professional group” on your list are the 
material dealers. What kind of a market do they repre- 
sent for the building product you make? They might 
buy a large quantity of your material but the buying 
influence would come from another source. Do you 
think the corner grocer decides to carry Chafe & Sun- 
burn’s dated Goo for any other reason than that there 
is a consumer demand for it? No! The consumers, 
not the grocer, made the decision, influenced, of course, 
by such pertinent matters as Elmer Snerd and Charlie 
McCarthy. So we can count out the material dealer. 

Next we go to realty owners and managers. It 
would seem logical if the realty owner represented a 
large market for a building product that he might have 
an architecturally trained specialist for consultation on 
building matters just as American Telephone Company 
have, and other substantial property holders. 

Last we come to the architect. It has been estimated 
that the architectural professional controls 70% of the 


(Continued on page 82) 
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it vault roof is more than I-O" below the building roof, then the vault wells should be 
Parapeted at least I'-O". The space is to be Filled with sand, gypsum or similar mate- 
rial to act.as cushion against impact from falling material and 2s added insulation 
egainst burning debris — ee ES 
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dollar volume of building. As specialists in construction 
they have no interest other than that of providing the 
best building possible for the money. Sometimes money 
is limited, so the architect and his assistants are called 
upon to make a selection of products which are bal- 
anced and whose total falls within the budget. Never- 
theless, the architect is the only buying influence in the 
American building materials market who unremittingly 
and intelligently upholds American standards of func- 


tion and quality. Since most manufacturers of building 
products are aware that shoddy, cheap merchandise will 
never create a permanently prosperous business for 
them, they should and do find it desirable to uphold 


. the architect as a professional man. We do not think 


they find it profitable to indulge in the type of selling 
reflected in the illustration which was taken from the 
house organ of what we believe to be an isolated ex- 
ample of misguided selling in the building field. 
































The American Institute of Architects 
The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE STANDARD CONTRACT DOCUMENTS 


These contract forms have stood the test of 
time. They have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 
and misunderstandings. 

They make for good will between the Architect, 
the Owner, and the Contractor. 

They eliminate worry. They reduce office over- 
head. They safeguard the position of the Architect. 
They expedite the business of building. 

Is there any Architect who has not adopted these 
forms as his own? 


TITLES AND PRICES 


Agreement and General Conditions in Cover $0.50 


General Conditions without Agreement ........ 35 
Agreement without General Conditions ........ 15 
OE OE UN oss iieg  - 10 
Form of Subeantiaet (005.505.6500 Ba 10 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s 

PE OTNGRM ES ieee ens eas rcapaes Hegataneaicns 10 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) ... .02 
Complete set im COVET oo.......cceececceceeeeeeees 75 
Review of the Standard Documents— 

by William Stanley Parker ................0.0....... 1.00 


Complete trial set in cover (75c) will be mailed 
from The Octagon the day the order is received 
or can be had from almost any dealer in Archi- 
tect’s supplies. 


——— 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS 


Accounting Forms and Binders .................... 
; Prices furnished on request 


Agenda for Architects 0.0.0.0... $0.40 

Standard Filing System and Alphabetical 
DE P| | RG RNR aan te Bitola Rae iether 1.00 

Standard Filing System for Architectural 
Piates and Arig: 3.226 ccaicas 1.00 

BOOKS 

Handbook of Architectural Practice .............. $5.00 
(Under revision—announcement later.) 

Manual of Accounting for Architects ............ 5.00 


The Autobiography of an Idea— 


Louis Hi. Sabet: sc ce... 3.00 
(Reprint pending—announcement later.) 
A System of Architectural Ornament— 
Bais. Tie: SR ae 15.00 
Charleston, S. C. (Vol. I—Octagon Library 
of Early American Architecture) .............. 20.00 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and 
Master of Many Arts 20.00.0000... ccc 30.00 
a 


Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to 
$1.00 or more net. Orders, communications and 
remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) 
should be sent to The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave. ‘Na W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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EXTRA 
DATA SHEET | 
BINDERS 








IF your 4 Data Sheet Binders are getting crowded, you may 

obtain one or more extra binders without Data Sheets, to 
provide for the growth of your Data Sheet material. Data 
Sheet Binders are attractive black fabricoid, with full 1’ 
rings. Covers are stamped in silver colored metallic ink. 
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Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of Penctt Points, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York. 25 words or less in this Department FREE—over 25 
words ten cents per word should accompany all notices. Copy must be in by 


12th of month preceding date of issue. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
WANTED: Young architectural 


draftsman with college training and 
some practical experience. Only good 
draftsman with creative and render- 
ing ability need apply. Give full par- 
ticulars in letter. A New Jersey resi- 
dent of the Newark area preferred. 
Box No. 500. 


WANTED—Trained architectural 
draftsman Colonial residential work. 
One near as possible. Norfolk now 
preferred. E. Bradford Taxewell, Nor- 
folk, Va. 


WANTED: Competent designer 
draftsman, delineator. Hart and Rus- 
sell, 506 Third National Bank Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


WANTED: Show Case designer and 
detailer, experienced in design and 
layout of moderne show cases and dis- 
play cases for spot selling. State age, 
experience and salary desired. Out of 
Town. Excellent opportunity for the 
right man. Box No. 510. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECT, 44, now employed, 
desires executive position where train- 
ing and best all-round experience can 
be utilized to employer’s benefit. Box 
No. 501. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT of 
Brooklyn Technical High School, 
honor student, desires summer position 
as junior draftsman. Joel H. Cooper, 
§15 E. 45th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DESIGNER—26—college graduate, 
4 years’ experience Europe and Amer- 
ica, interested in association with 
modern architect. Location preferably 
California or Florida. Box No. 502. 


ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICA- 
TION WRITER or construction su- 
pervisor. Thorough knowledge con- 
struction materials. Eighteen years’ 
experience throughout United States. 
Desirous of change. Travel anywhere. 
Excellent references. Correspondence 
invited. Box No. 503. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNER, 35 years’ 
experience working for finest archi- 
tects in New York City. Also worked 
seven and a half months for Brewster 
Aeronautic Corp. Box No. 504. 


SPECIFICATION WRITER — con- 
tracts, supervision and cost estimates. 
Registered architect and licensed pro- 
fessional engineer with diversified ex- 


perience seeks connection with New 
York City architect. Box No. 505. 


POSITION WANTED by experienced 
architectural and engineering drafts- 
man and designer in southern area. 
Permanent position desired. Box No. 
506. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER desires 
part time work. Checking or designing 
concrete or steel structures. Box No. 
507. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT, 32, is 
interested in association with architect 
in southeastern United States. Eight 
years in own office doing school, resi- 
dential and commercial work. Box No. 
508. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER— 
young, experienced in building and 
general structural design. Capable of 
taking complete charge of design sec- 
tion or supervision of construction. At 
present employed by Government. 
Would like to associate with engineer 
or architect in partnership or profit- 
sharing agreement. Box No. 509. 


CARPENTER - DRAFTSMAN and 
experienced architectural model maker. 
26, married, wishing position with 
architect or builder. Also expert cabi- 
net making. Gary Brown, 1141 55th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL CHECKER and 
inspector on general work. 20 years’ 
experience, 2 years with Public Works 
Administration. Prefer Michigan. John 
F. Smith, Allegan, Michigan. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING, 
project development, sketches, detail- 
ing. Practical, artistic. Commercial in- 
teriors. Some secretarial experience. 
Typist. Will go anywhere. Highest 
references. Quick and dependable. Box 
No. 511. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN. 
Many years interstate experience. Proj- 
ect development. First sketches to 
erection. Fixtures. Designing and color 
work. Highest references and record. 
Box No. 512. 
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HIGGINS offers FREE. this unique, authoritative aid to 
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This 30-page booklet on “Drafting Standards Accepted and Proposed” is free to 
professional draftsmen and teachers of Mechanical Drawing who formally request 
copies on their Company or School letterheads. It is available to others at 25c per copy- 

It contains a professionally correct exposition of drafting standards in sketches 
and written instructions, including a page of proposed standards not to be 
found elsewhere in printed form, and a chapter giving the latest official welding 
symbols. For more aid to you, write for a copy today. 
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colored pencils 
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For range, brilliance and 


ermanence of color, as well 
> 
and smoothness 


after 
as strength 
of lead, PRISMACOLOR 
pencils surpass any you have 


ever used, either from foreign or 


the 
96 hours i" 
FADE-OMETER 
domestic sources. 
For 15 years, Eagle color chemists have been 
preparing, comparing and testing new pigment 
compounds to perfect a range of colored pencils 
decisively superior in service qualities. Our 
research was completely successful in developing 
36 shades comprising a range of colors so well 
balanced and so adapted to perfect blending 
as to serve every requirement of art and industry. 
By a patented Eagle process, PRISMACOLOR 
leads are interwoven with countless tiny filaments 
which make them actually flexible, and therefore 
strong, non-crumbling and durable to a remarkable 
mm degree. PRISMACOLOR pencils sharpen easily to 
“fine, long-wearing points that deposit their pig- 
ments on paper with smooth uniformity, leaving 
no excess of loose particles to smudge your work. 


COLORS 


*901 Indigo Blue 
*902 Ultramarine 
903 True Blue 
904 Light Blue 
905 Aquamarine 
908 Dark Green 
909 Grass Green 
910 Emerald Green 
911 Olive Green 
912 Apple Green 
*915 Lemon Yellow 
*916 Canary Yellow 
917 Yellow Orange 
918 Orange 
*921 Vermilion Red 
922 Scarlet Red 
923 Scarlet Lake 
924 Crimson Red 
925 Crimson Lake 
926 Carmine Red 
929 Pink 
930 Magenta 


PROVED FIRST IN PERMANENCE! 
Test cards of all 36 colors, exposed in the Fade-Ometer for 96 hours to strong ultra-violet 


light (equal to a full year of June sunshine), showed no appreciable loss of brilliance and 
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intensity in any color. And, since PRISMACOLOR pencils are made from insoluble pig 
ments, their marks will not smear under moist hands or run from accidental wetting 
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931 Purple 
932 Violet 
*935 Black 
936 Dark Gray 
937 Light Gray 
*938 White 
939 Flesh 
bp eee Ochre 
943 Burnt Ochre 
944 Terra Cotta 10¢ 
945 Sienna Brown 
946 Dark Brown EACH 
*949 Silver 


*950 Gold 
*Recommended for Marking on Bive Prints 


SOME LANDMARKS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


In Los Angeles and vicinity, archi- 
tectural treasures are highly regarded 
and given exceptional protection. 
From the earliest Spanish days—de- 
spite Nature’s occasional unkindnesses 
—there remains a wealth of land- 
marks in Southern California. Those 
pictured here by Henry F. Withey, 
A.I.A., for the Historic American 
Buildings Survey, are representative 
of the buildings many architects at- 
tending the A.I.A. Convention will 
make an effort to see. 

Every member of the host Chap- 
ters in the Los Angeles area is plan- 
ning to contribute his share toward 
showing off the beauties of the State, 
and the visitors are to be taken on 
many well-planned sightseeing tours. 


Former Grist Mill of Mission San Gabriel—Photo by Henry F. Withey San Gabriel Arcangel, at Pasadena 


Huntington residence: and library, San Marino, where an exhibit of Jefferson’s drawings will be seen by the architects 
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‘SQUARE 


LUMBER 


Genuine White Pine is neither 
scarce nor expensive. 
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rlate 


—for a real boy’s room 


His dad told the architect to design the kind of room that he had 
dreamed of when he was a boy, a room he would like to come to 
and hate to leave. They decided to use Genuine White Pine for 
paneling, ceiling and trim, because it is so friendly and pleasant to 
live with. Its beautiful soft even texture and straight grain helped 
to create that rugged naturalness which the nautical touch demanded. 


The result was the kind of a room his dad hoped it would be... a 
room to play in... to study in... to grow up in. 


The great versatility of Genuine White Pine lends itself to a wide 
variety of uses, from fine paneling to an infinite, number of weather 
resisting exterior uses, where it is unsurpassed. 


CLEARLY IDENTIFIED...ACCURATELY MILLED 


Each board is double endmarked “Genuine White Pine” on 
one end and on the other ““Weyerhaeuser 4-Square,” and has 
those added features of all 4-Square lumber, namely, square, 
smooth ends, exact lengths and proper seasoning. This 
makes for sounder construction and effects time and labor 
saving. Genuine White Pine is neither scarce nor expensive. 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING ° SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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AT LARGE IN 
THE LIBRARY 


Money IN Morton, THE Socrau 
FUNCTION OF BANKING, dy 
Arthur C. Holden ($2.50, Harper 
Press, Inc., 110 Greenwich Street, 
New York). 


Mr. Holden, who has made a notable 
contribution to the housing problem 
with his proposal for pooled property 
development, goes on in this book to 
apply some of the economic ideas: de- 
rived from housing experience to the 
wider field of general finance. 

A considerable part of the un- 
soundness of modern finance, as Mr. 
Holden keenly points out, is derived 
from the common practice of over- 
estimating the permanence of long 
term investments. In a way, this 
might be regarded as another ap- 
proach to the same position as that 
taken by Jerome Frank of the S.E.C., 
that the practice of issuing bonds in- 
stead of stock is generally unsound, 
since the loss of the investment creates 
a greater:Shock to a bonded structure 
than to one made up chiefly of stock 
liabilities. Holden observes that invest- 
ments, particularly those that take 
the form of long term debts, are quite 
generally loaded with a rate of inter- 
est that conceals a repayment of cap- 
ital. A particular business operation, 
for instance, may actually pay back 
the capital in twenty-five years plus 
two percent interest. But if the re- 
turn is labeled 6 percent interest, the 
time will come when the investor will 
have to learn the bad news that he is 
about to lose his irivestment. Accord- 
ing to common practice, the greater 
the risk of this unpleasant outcome, 
the higher is the interest rate needed 
to market the bonds. Undoubtedly 
this explanation covers an important 
part of the losses that have so often 
surprised investors. 

Probably the largest field of opera- 
tion in which this practice of forget- 
ting amortization has prevailed is in 
housing. Tenements that long since 
paid back their first cost, if reasonable 
interest had been figured on the 
books, are still held as having a book 
value representing the hope of future 
returns. New investment in housing 
to replace outworn structures is seri- 
ously hampered by the danger of 
suddenly destroying the imaginary in- 


The flavor of San Francisco has been distinctive since the earliest days. The 
views above—from a collection of old prints and photographs—are entitled 
“Steamer Queen, from Telegraph Hill, 1886” and “Attorney Larkin’s house, 
Larkin Street, 1868.” It was not uncommon in the early days to ship around 
the Horn houses which had been built elsewhere and there is a tradition that 
the Larkin house was one. Both views show areas later entirely razed by the 
fire and earthquake. (Seé also photos of early work in the South, on page 86) 


vestments that still cling to the old 
buildings. Similar conditions, not so 
visible to the general public, are 
found throughout industry. 

Mr. Holden proposes the establish- 
ment of a Capital Reserve System, to 
coordinate the efforts of investment 
bankers, insurance companies, and 
other managers of capital seeking long 
term investment. The central author- 
ity would be charged with the duty 
of estimating the amount of new in- 
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vestment needed to create full em- 
ployment, of distingushing between 
crowded and uncrowded fields for 
expansion, and of setting legal interest 
rates in accordance with the needs of 
industry. Working within this system 
of controls, Holden suggests that 
bankers should be allowed and en- 
couraged to create credit as required 
for long term investment. 

Since credit costs practically noth- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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¥ Now, for the first time, you can get 
a set of Don Graf Data Sheets on the 
subject of modern door control. These 
are just published and ready for 


distribution. 


Eight sheets, covering general facts 
on doors and control requirements plus 
diagrams and data on the correct de- 
tailing and preparation for seven prin- 
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VANISHING 
PATCH 


Tracings mended with Vanishing 
Patch do not become soiled and 
sticky around the edges, do not 
wrinkle, buckle, or stick together 
when filed. 

Blue prints made from tracings 
mended with Vanishing Patch show 
no signs of the patch. The Vanishing 
Patch is absolutely INVISIBLE on 
the blue print. 


Patch Invisible on Blue Print 


Blue Print of a torn 
tracing mended with 
“transparent tape.” 


(Note outline of patch.) 


Blue Print of a torn 
tracing mended with 


Vanishing Patch. 

(No sign of a patch.) 

Vanishing Patch is a DRY method and is 

not sticky or tacky under normal condi- 

tions. Vanishing Patch is applied with the 

handy little thermostatically controlled 
‘Patch Welder. 


Patch Welder applying Vanishing Patch 
to a torn tracing. 


A complete Vanishing Patch kit contain- 
ing 250 1” x 11” strips of Vanishing Patch, 
one thermostatically controlled Patch 
Welder and one felt rubbing paa —-$3.75 
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(Continued from page 88) 

ing, it should be possible to expand 
certain desirable industries such as 
low-rent housing, which cannot pay 
more than one percent or less, over 
and above amortization. To permit 
these operations to be undertaken, the 
bankers would have to act not as 
merchants but as the activators of in- 
dustry. The idea of profit, as Holden 
correctly observes, is proper only in 
business; in finance it is not only im- 
proper in theory but disastrous in its 
effect on business. To remove the 
banker from the temptation to think 
he is in business, Holden suggests that 
banks, like many insurance and build- 
ing and loan institutions, should be 
mutual societies. 

These suggestions may be criticized 
as taking too little account of the pos- 
sibility of general oversaving, and of 
the comparatively large proportion of 
capital accumulation that automati- 
cally occurs through replacement in 
large self-financing corporations. 
There seems also to be a slight ten- 
dency to assume that the building in- 
dustry is entitled to full employment, 
even if it is overlarge in proportion 
to other industries. However, in view 
of the obvious unsoundness of past 
bookkeeping practices in housing, it 
must be recognized that a large vol- 
ume of savings could be profitably 
channeled into this field, if bookkeep- 
ing could be reformed so as to wipe 
out imaginary capital values. The line 
of action that might lead toward this 
desirable end may well be based on 
the principles and operating devices 
that Mr. Holden so forcefully pre- 
sents. Certainly his suggestions de- 
serve the careful study of architects 
who too long have been the helpless 
victims of the ignorance and careless- 
ness of bankers and financiers. 

DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 





Space, TIME AND ARCHITECTURE, 
by Sigfried Giedion ($5.00, 601 
pages 634" x 934”, profusely illus- 


trated — The Harvard Unwersity 


Press, Cambridge, Mass.). 
“ZWEI HERTZEN IN SPACE TIME” 
Corbusier’s “You scratch my _ back 
and I'll scratch your back” attitude 
toward the modern art movement in 
France is well known and Mr. 
Giedion does not depart from this 
formula. His “Research into Space: 
Cubism,” which takes the reader 
through the early stages of modern 
art, pur.sm, constructivism, neo- 
plasticism, finally builds up to a climax 
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in Picasso’s “Guernica,” which in his 
opinion is the quintessence of all isms 
. .. “until they (the isms) should 
appear united and in full power in « 
single great work—Guernica.” In 
this spectacular Picasso mural, Gie- 
dion sees the crystallization of al! 
modern painting and as well as the 
space-time conception. The culture of 
the future here, if AMERICANS CON- 
TINUE TO BE AMERICANS, musi 
repudiate with repugnance this phase 
of their growing culture. Today al- 
most any fashionable criticism of 
Picasso reads in the same vein and is 
built up with just as much meaning- 
less artistic nomenclature, i.e., “by 
constant recession of front planes and 
equally forceful advance of rear 
planes Picasso achieves a counter- 
balance of spatial weights producing 
two dimensional equilibrium ... ” 
(H. Janis, on Cubism, New York 
Herald Tribune.) 

In his urgency to demonstrate how 
true, in terms of space-time, this 
mural is, Mr. Giedion offers further, 
“How charged with inner truth this 
symbol of Picasso’s is has recently 
been revealed by the stroboscope of 
Edgerton, which is able photographi- 
cally to disintegrate a movement into 
single parts which the human eye is 
incapable of grasping . . . Out of the 
unknown an artist like Picasso can 
produce intuitively symbols for a re- 
ality which, as in this instance, is 
afterwards confirmed by scientific 
techniques.” Since when have scien- 
tiftc techniques been called upon to 

“confirm” art symbols? Does the 
average person (or even Mr. Gie- 
dion) know exactly enough what - 
stroboscopic even means to use it in 
proving this? “Above the carnage 
shines ‘the radiant eye of day with 
the electric bulb of night for a 
pupil.’ ”” Could this last explanation 
too be understood by a physicist anc 
proved by photometry? 

In all fairness, we could hardly ex- 
pect a European architect in America 
today either to see clearly that Amer- 
icans do not go in voluntarily for such 
fraud and counterfeit or even less to 
expect him to repudiate such work, 
for it is preciggly this lush gullibility i in 
our wealthy country which in the past 
few years has nurtured many of the 
exalted “disinterested laboratory 
workers” of the futurist, surrealist, 
and cubist union in Paris. 

The chapter on Maillart bridges is 
interesting, though the appreciation is 
rather that of the zxsthete than the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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@ You can bet your bottom dollar that a VENUS 
2H will be exactly the same VENUS 2H, where- 
ever and whenever you buy one. And so it is with 
all 17 degrees—invariably. 


Why? Because there is an absolute VENUS 
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through many years. That’s why you can count 
on this absolute standard every time. 
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(Continued from page 90) 
engineer. Mr. Giedion has the fixed 
idea that such strange forms “are 
bound to appear somewhat ugly” and 
thinks that our eyes need to be 
“schooled by contemporary art” in 
order to “recognize in these shapes an 
echo of those with which modern 
painting has already familiarized 
them.” At this point if the reader still 
doubts that the two, art and construc- 
tion, are intrinsically related, Mr. 
Giedion removes that doubt by saying 
with finality that it is “not mere 
chance,” that it is so and that it really 
“defies analysis.’ Mr. Giedion’s 


fondness for comparison of artist to 
architect continues throughout the 
book and we find the Bloomsbury 
plan is like a painting by Paul Klee. 
The Crystal Palace is compared to a 
water color by Turner, the base of a 
three-hinged arch to a Degas dancer, 
a Corbusier project for the exhibition 
at Liege to a Picasso “Woman in an 
Armchair.” And finally, in “The 
New Scale in City Planning,” Gie- 
dion, in a paroxysm of eulogy and 
enthusiasm for all recent really elab- 
orate architectural developments in 
the U. S., tells his (by now) thor- 
oughly-weakened reader, that the 
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Ever see @ 


TERRAZZO INTERIOR? 
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es the hospital interior shown above, not only 
the floor, but also the border, base, wainscot, 
wall surface, and stairway are Terrazzo. You see 


it everywhere but in the ceiling. 


Terrazzo, one of the world’s oldest floor finishes, 
is proving its versatility in modern design and 
construction in hospitals and almost every other 
type of building. Its color and design possibilities 
are unlimited. It thrives on pounding and actually 
improves with wear. It eliminates replacements 


and cuts upkeep to almost nothing. 


Are you modernizing, building an addition, or 
erecting a new structure? Specify Terrazzo for 
enduring beauty, amazing durability, and lasting 
economy. For detailed information on Terrazzo, 
see Sweet’s Catalog, or write today to the Na- 
tional Terrazzo and Mosaic Association, 1420 New 


York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


@ Fifth Avenue Hospital addition, New York 
City. Architects, Reinhard & Hofmeister. 





5 Reasons for Using Terrazzo 


1. ECONOMY. Initial cost plus no re- 
pairs. ..no replacement... minimum 
upkeep over a period of years, for 
errazzo equals—usually is less than 
—initial cost plus repairs... and re- 
placements ... and higher upkeep for 
other types of floors. 
2. COMFORT. Finished Terrazzo is 
easy to walk on. It is less slippery than 
any waxed surface. Furthermore, 
Terrazzo can save you enough money 
to acousticate your ceiling, p oe giving 
you a very low noise level.- 
3. CLEANLINESS. Terrazzo can be 
sealed so as to be practically non-ab- 
sorbent. Its smooth, jointless surface 
cleans easily ...can harbor no accumu- 
lation of macroscopic or microscopic 
germs. It is aseptic. 
4. COLOR AND DESIGN. Terrazzo has 
warmth and beauty. You may specify 
any design you wish—pictorial or geo- 
metric—in virtually any combination 
of colors. 
5. DEPENDABLE INSTALLATION, This 
Association’s objective is to see that 
your Terrazzo installations turn out 
exactly as you want them. Write us today 
for complete information on the above 
points or see our advertisement in 
Sweet’s Catalog for basic technical data. 





' THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 
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plan of Rockefeller Center is so force- 
fully conceived in “space-time” that 
it “cannot be embraced in a single 
view” and that “to obtain a feeling 
for their interrelations the eye must 
function as in the high speed photo- 
graphs of Edgerton”—one of which 
appears on the opposite page in the 
book. 

It is interesting and amusing to see 
a writer who is so utterly confused, 
both as to actual logic of architecture 
and the wrong use of stroboscopic, 
display such sangfroid and poise in 
making these glib statements. I rec- 
ommend to Mr. Giedion the study 
of the principles of “stroboscopic” 
mechanism not only in its correct ap- 
plication in photography, but also in 
its very practical use in other branches 
of science and industry in instruments 
that deal with both audio and radio 
frequencies, the principles of which 
(thoroughly understood and applied 
skillfully) might then not be so in- 
compatible to certain architectonic 
abstractions. 

Here is a methodical writer who 
can be very useful in his own field but 
who shows that the architect in his 
association with the artist today loses 
caste rapidly, for he is not only out 
of his depth but completely unaware 
of it. KARL OBERTEUFFER 


GROUP SERVICES 


A greater demand for the services of 
architects as groups rather than as in- 
dividuals is foreseen in a survey of 
conditions in the Metropolitan area 
by Stephen W. Dodge, chairman of 
the committee on public information 
of the Brooklyn Chapter, A.I.A. 

Against this tendency to socialize, 
Mr. Dodge notes a growing practice 
of federal, state and city governments 
to place architects on salaries, and of 
large industries to have plans for new 
plants and enlargements of existing 
plants prepared by their own drafts- 
men, or by a specialist who might be 
an industrial engineer rather than an 
architect. 

“Much potential business for the 
architect,” Mr. Dodge says, “‘is indi- 
cated by the New Master Plans for 
Land Usage upon which the Plan- 
ning Commission is holding hearings, 
and which will change the character 
of many neighborhoods, the properties 
taken in foreclosure by loaning insti- 
tutions that must be liquidated, and 
the unprofitable and vacant buildings 
throughout the city.” 
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Packed in metal boxes, 
17 Degrees — 68 to 9H 
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A psycho-analyst might find some hidden meaning 
in the above * maze of lines — perhaps a desire to 
travel or fly kites — but we don’t get any sense out 
of it until the line ends up with Micro-Weave All 
American Tracing Cloth — and that does mean some- 
thing very definite. It is easy to say “Best”, but not 
so easy to be best. We are not making any “best” 
claims for Micro-Weave — just asking you to try it 
and judge for yourself. 


* another in the series of actual ‘“‘Doodle’’ drawings found on 
the edges of drafting room tested sheets of tracing cloth. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 
Companion Product: Holliston Photo Cloth 

BOSTON : NEW YORK - CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS 

RICHMOND 












Micro, 
MORE THAN 
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FLAWLESS 
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The SofSeat Stool Cushion 
hard, 





Made of resilient, one-piece sponge rubber and covered with 
sturdy corduroy or leatherette, the SofSeat Cushion is especially 
designed to bring soft comfort to architects, draftsmen, engineers, 
etc. And the corduroy covering tends to eliminate the “‘shine” on 
trousers. It is instantly slipped on and is there to stay until re- 
moved—the SofSeat Cushion will not slip off. Available in 13, 14, 
or 15 inch diameters. ‘ 

STANDARD MODEL (corduroy or leatherette)... (prepaid) $2.50 
DELUXE MODEL (reversible—one side cool woven straw, the other 
I oh eg os oO Has whe ahi (prepaid) $3.50 


Onder today — dont delay 
MAJOR MARKETERS 


603 BONBRIGHT BUILDING ) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Shipped C. O. D. Plus Postage 




























“my architect didn’t forget a thing that 
meant a better home 
. » » for example he specified the 


LUCKE LEAK-PROOF Because the LUCKE 


3 Bath Tub Hanger is 
BATH TUB HANGER guaranteed to keep bath 


tubs from leaking, it is 
a feature well worth advertising in his new homes. 
He can assure the owner that the wall around bath- 
tub will never crack, will never leak, that he will 
never have to spend any money on repairs. My 
architect's reputation is built in demanding the best 
installations. 

He says in good building there is absolutely no excuse for 
cracks or leaks. That's why he insists on the LUCKE Leak- 
Proof Bath Tub 
Hanger. When 
he selects bath- 
room fixtures 
he demands a 
LUCKE Hang- 
er for the tub. 
- He believes in 
guaranteed 
performance. 

















WILLIAM B. LUCKE, INC. 
Manufacturer 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 











STANLEY 


CABINET HARDWARE 
































The complete line of Stanley Cabinet Hard- 
ware offers a choice for every preference, every 
application. Included is the complete line of 
Stanley ‘“Multichrome’’ Cabinet Hardware, 
with durable colored inserts which may be 
had to carry out any color scheme for kitchen 
or bathroom. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Write for your free copy of Stanley 
Hardware Catalog No. 61. You will 
find it a real help in guiding you to 
the right hardware item for any 
specification, The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 








HARDWARE FOR CAREFREE DOORS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


MILCOR WEATHER VANES 


The Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is introducing a 
line of three rugged but inexpensive weather vanes for 
installation on homes, garages, flagpoles, play-houses, and 
other buildings. 

The Milcor No. 1 weather vane screws into a flat end- 
flange and is made 
primarily for 
mounting on flag- 
poles or projec- 
tions with a flat 
surface. It stands 
14 in. high. The 
No. 2 weather 
vane finial, which 
stands 18 in. high, 
and the No. 3, 
which is 24 in. 
high, are made for 
installation on 
ridge or hip ends 
and can be cut to 
accommodate any NO.2 
roof pitch. 

All Milcor weather vanes are equipped with solid 
steel shafts floating on a ball-bearing pivot and lubri- 
cated with grease. This mounting makes the vane very 
sensitive and responsive to the slightest breeze. The entire 
vane is painted with aluminum. 





»—_\—> 


NEW ASBESTOS-CEMENT SIDING AND 
SHINGLES WITH PORCELAIN-LIKE SURFACE 


The Philip Carey Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, O., an- 
nounces the marketing of a new line of building prod- 
ucts to be known as Carey Ceramo siding and shingles. 

By an exclusive Carey process, a vitreous mineral sur- 
face is fused on to a base of asbestos fibres and portland 
cement, providing # product of flint-like hardness. 
Natural weathering, due to the action of rain, snow, ice, 
heat and cold, is said to have a negligible effect on 
Ceramo. Other gue 
claims made for 
this product are 
that it is fireproof, 
non - corroding; 
non-eroding; abra- 
sion resistant; does 
not stain; will not 
chip or crack; is 
unaffected by acid 
or alkaline atmos- 
pheric_ conditions 
and will not bloom. 

Exhaustive tests © 
are reported to | 
show that neither 
moisture nor dirt penetrate the hard, smooth surface of 
Ceramo; that water will not darken it and that dust and 
dirt are washed off by normal rainfall. Further, these 
reports affirm, any film that might adhere, after long ex- 
posure to the severest conditions of smoke and soot, may 
be washed off with soap and water. 

Ceramo shingles are available in the following colors; 
Dove gray, cardinal red, ebon black, holly green and 
Congo brown. Ceramo siding is produced in a brilliant 
white. — 

(Continued on page 104) 
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REFRAIN FROM YODELING 
IN THE HALLS!” 


“STUDENTS WILL PLEASE 














EADMASTER Hawkins of 
Bedlam High is not address- 
ing this admonition to the Swiss 
students in his school . . . but to the 
entire student body. You can 
hardly blame the youngsters for 
shrieking and crooning in Bedlam’s 
halls because of the remarkable 
echos they can produce. Even foot- 
steps and lowered voices make a 
constant din— interfere with class- 
room and library work. 
Instead of addressing a plea to 
his pupils, Headmaster Hawkins 





should go directly to his architect 
and ask him to fix up his school 
building with ceilings of Arm- 
strong’s Corkoustic. 
Corkoustic—the cork veiling ma- 
terial—soaks up sound the way a 
sponge soaks up water. Corridors, 
library, cafeteria, and gymnasium 
can be kept quiet! Corkoustic also 
can eliminate excess reverberation 
of sound in the auditorium. It can 
beeasily washed or vacuum-cleaned. 
Even repainting won’t affect its 
acoustical efficiency. The attractive 











pastel colorings available reflect 
light efficiently, improving illumi- 
nation. Furthermore, Corkoustic 
is a good insulating material— 
helping to maintain healthful tem- 
peratures all year round and also 
to reduce heating costs. 

Would you like the facts about 
this modern acoustical material for 
your school? See “Sweet’s,” and 
write for ““Tune out Noise” to Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Building 
Materials Division, 1227 
State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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ARMSTRONG'S 





CORKOUSTIC AND TEMCOUSTIC 
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PIONEER « 
PROTECTION 


health are perishable. 


JAMISON-BUILT Cold Storage Doors pro- 
tect these foodstuffs from deterioration. 


In 1888 the first commercial cold storage 
door was JAMISON-BUILT. The pioneer 
is still the leader. 


Every worthwhile door improvement has 
been JAMISON-PIONEERED. Others 
have copied—none have 

improved. 


Today you cannot buy a 
better cold storage door 
than a JAMISON — AND, 


they cost no more! 


Consult nearest branch 
or address JAMISON COLD 
STORAGE DOOR Co., 
Hagerstown, Maryland. j 
Jamison Standard 


Window Door. See 
Bulletin 122. 


Jamison, Stevenson 
and Victor Doors 


AMISON- 


i 2M Sy al od oF Gf oR oy 7 -ce ay ok ekey -B 


(See our catalog in Sweet’s Catalog File) 
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NEW TYPE SCORE LINE FOR 
DE LUXE MONOWALL TILE-DESIGNS 
Development of a new type score line for De Luxe 
Monowall Tile-Designs which gives the individual field 
tile the appearance of having rounded edges has been 
announced by the Building Materials Division of the 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

At the same time, the company stated that a new type 
of hardboard base material will be used in the produc- 
tion of De Luxe Monowall which will provide a 
smoother surface for the finished product. 

In the new tile-designs, the widths of the contrasting 
score lines have been decreased. This, combined with the 
rounded edges of the field tile, more nearly simulates 
mortar lines joining the so-called cushion edge type of 
ceramic tile. 

The streamlined grooves in the tile-designs not only 
provide attractive overtones, but additionally simplify 
cleaning by helping to prevent the collection of dust and 
dirt. 

De Luxe Monowall will be supplied in thirty colors in 
plain, and tile-, marble-, or wood-designs, including ten 
featuring the new score lines. 


NEW HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEM 
A hot water heating system and domestic hot water 
supply that is said to be radically different from other 
oil-fired systems is announced by the Malleable Iron 
Fittings Co., Branford, Conn. 

The Colby system of hot water heating is one with no 
boiler storage, but depends on rapid forced circulation 
of a small quantity of water over the heating and radi- 
ating surfaces. A system for a six-room house contains 
about 3 gals. of water, and the circulator drives it 
through small copper mains to make about three com- 
plete circuits of the system per minute. 

The boiler in this system consists of a stainless steel 
combustion chamber surrounded by small copper heat 
exchanging surfaces and copper fin surfaces. The burner, 
all necessary controls, mixing valve and circulator are 
mounted inside the jacket of the boiler, making the 
overall dimensions 3 x 3 x 11% ft. 

Superheated water from the boiler is forced up to a 

horizontal header, from which % in. and % in. mains 
run directly to each 
copper fin convector 
and back through in- 
dividual mains to an- 
other header near the 
boiler. Valves in each 
return main at the 
header allow balancing 
the system from a panel 
board in the basement. 
Valves in the same panel 
allow air to be expelled 
from each radiator since 
there are no valves on 
the convectors. 

The Colby system can 
also be used on split or 
indirect air condition- 
ing plants by installing the convector surfaces in a 
chamber over the boiler and passing the circulated 
air over them in the usual manner, to convert either 
gravity or forced air plants. One of these Colby plants 
now is in operation as a tank heater supplying hot water 
to factory wash rooms and shower baths. It will carry 
hot service water. loads up to 1000 gals. of storage 
capacity. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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For this modern animal hospital at Man- 
hasset, N. Y., exterior and interior walls 
areof factory-mixed Mohawk Stucco,made 
by C. A. DeLevante, Rockville Center, 
N., Y., with Atlas White portland cement. 
Architect, Arthur Coote; contractor, Peter 
McBride—both of Great Neck, N. Y. 


SEN aS AE 








ve ...- Long Island, N. Y., household pets can now 

boast of having the swankiest hospital in the coun- 

WHAT O00 try! This modern, distinctive-looking building in met- 

ropolitan New York has been finished inside and out 

YOU EXPECT? with Mohawk Stucco—made with Atlas White portland 

cement. Why? Because stucco fits in so well with mod- 

IT'S A ern architecture ... because it’s so remarkably econom- 

ical in first cost and upkeep. 

STUCCO It can pay you, too, to take advantage of the out- 
standing features of stucco. Use it—either completely 
or in conjunction with other materials—on your next 

/ job—no matter what it is—animal hospital, imposing 
office building, or friendly home. You'll find stucco 

made with Atlas White cement . . . 











..+ provides a sturdy, fire-safe and weather-resistant 
outside finish . . . can be successfully applied in a wide 
range of colors and textures . . . is low in first cost and 
needs practically no upkeep... endures in any climate. 


A FACTORY-PREPARED STUCCO Universal Atlas Cement Co. (United States Steel Cor- 
IS PREFERABLE poration Subsidiary), Chrysler Building, New York City. 
PP-S-9 


ATLAS WHITE CEMENT 4, 
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CHURCH MOLTEX 


WHITE MOLDED TOILET SEATS 
Good for the life of the building 


Ow you can write finis totoilet seat maintenance 
costs—and at the same time bring beauty and 


cleanliness to your washrooms and bathrooms. 

MOL-TEX is a white plastic developed by CHURCH 
to meet the demand for an indestructible white seat. 
It’s molded around a hardwood core under tons of 
pressure to form an integral unit—even the hinge 
posts are MOL-TEX molded over brass. No metal 
to corrode or tarnish. 

Its first cost is the last cost—it’s a thrifty seat as it 
never needs replacing. Abuse scars, cigarette burns, 
or medicine stains can be entirely removed without 
taking the seat from the bowl. A few minutes rubbing 
with steel wool removes every mark. 

You are invited to write for any information de- 
sired, and for sample cross section, which may be 
examined and tested at your convenience. c. F. 
CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS., Division of 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 








(Continued from page 104) 


An interesting feature of the system is that the same 
boiler is used for all installations from 300 to 1000 sq. 
ft. of hot water load. The only change in the system 
from the smallest to the largest capacity is in the firing 
rate and the burner adjustment, all of which is done at 
the factory during the first test that each unit gets be- 
fore shipment. 

The Colby system is now adapted to warm air heating. 
It can also be used in series for apartments, with each 
tenant permitted individual control—heat and domestic 
hot water. 


NEW STEEL APARTMENT TYPE KITCHEN 


The Youngstown Pressed Steel Division of Mullins Mfg. 
Corp., Warren, O., announces a new compact, efficient, 
steel apartment type kitchen. The new kitchen, No. 
AP-366, was designed as the result of a demand from 
the field for a small, complete, steel kitchen ensemble at 
a price that would per- 
mit use in apartments 
with small kitchens and 
still fill the demands for 
storage space, appear- 
ance, and quality. 

The apartment house 
kitchen is 66” in 
length, including the 
range. It consists of 3 
wall cabinets; a 22” 
special base cabinet 
with concealed cutlery 
drawer; a 45-11/16” 
continuous linoleum top 
with flat rim sink in- 
stalled. More storage space has been secured in the cab- 
inet by moving the waste to the left rear. A 4” splash 
back with perforated metal strip over the refrigerator 
allows free circulation of air. Youngstown Pressed Steel 
does not manufacture ranges or refrigerators, but these 
appliances are available through local YPS distributors. 








NEW PAINT BASE 


A new paint base which may make possible far reaching 
changes in architectural design has been developed by 
the Hercules Powder Company. A protective elastic 
coating is produced by the new paint base which con- 
sists of chlorinated rubber dissolved in a solvent. Applied 
to cement, concrete, brick, stucco and plaster on outside 
or inside walls, ceilings and other structural members, 
the paints are said to have held up even under severe 
service conditions, in addition to meeting the need for a 
protective coating and permanent bright colors for 
masonry. 

Applications of the Parlon base paints thus far include 
the New York World’s Fair, New York City’s pools, 
the city’s three sewage disposal plants, sewage plants at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Woodbridge, Asbury Park, Perth 
Amboy and Rahway, N. J., the new Federal Correctional 
Institution, Danbury, Conn., many of New York City’s 
jails, courts and office buildings, a hallway and stairway 
in the Statue of Liberty, Bedloe’s Island, and the shower 
rooms in the White Stadium, Englewood, N. J., High 
School. 

Characteristics of the paints formulated with the new 
base are resistance to acids and alkalies; water permeabil- 
ity (Gardner method III) of .0000008 or 0.8 x 107%; 
water absorption (80% relative humidity for 24 hours) 
is 0.27% and the Sward hardness index is 90% that of 
glass. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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On the West Coast, 

the spotlight is on 4: 
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A PAINT WITH A 
PORTLAND CEMENT BASE 


On Stucco, Muralo Ce- 
ment Paint beautifies 
and protects the walls. 








Made especially for 
painting STUCCO, CONCRETE and 
other MASONRY SURFACES .. . 


Possessing a natural affinity for concrete and other 
porous masonty materials, Muralo Cement Paint bonds 
perfectly to form a beautiful, permanent, water-resisting 
surface. Thinned with cold water, Muralo Cement Paint 
can be applied with brush or spray gun on porous 
masonry surfaces. 


Available in white and 10 attractive colors as follows: 
Ivory, Yellow, Cream, Fawn, Buff, Pearl Gray, Light 


Gray, Blue, Green, Brick Red. 


Write for special folder describing Muralo Cement 
Paint—contains full information for architects. 


WHERE TO SPECIFY MURALO CEMENT PAINT 


Home and Garden — Residences, 
cottages, basements, cellars, area- 
ways, chimneys, aquariums, garden 
pools, sun dials, bird baths and 
garden furniture. 


Industrial Buildings—Factories, mills, 
warehouses, workshops, grain ele- 
vators, granaries, silos, storage bins, 
water tanks, boiler rooms, chimneys 
and smokestacks. 


Railroad Work — Subways, tunnels, 
train sheds, freight stations, bridges, 
retaining walls and water towers. 


Farm Uses — Farm houses, dairy 
barns, stables, poultry houses, tool 
houses, silos, fence posts, watering 
troughs, wells and cisterns. 


Highways — Culverts, guard rails, 


curbs, light standards, bridge rail- 
ings and abutments. 


Swimming Pools — Outdoor and in- 
door pools for swimming and other 
water sports. 


Service Stations — Filling stations, 
garages and repair shops. 


Amusement Resorts — Grandstands, 
amusement buildings, enclosures for 
water toboggans, and cascades. 


Athletic Fields — Stadia, grandstands 
and other structures in athletic fields, 
race tracks and fair grounds. 


City Uses — Apartment buildings, 
public buildings, tenements, storage 
warehouses, lofts, airshafts, airways 
and light-shafts. 


THE MURALO COMPANY, INc. 


572 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco 


MURALO 


CEMENT PAINT 
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Chlorinated rubber finishes can be applied to struc- 
tures by spraying or brushing. The surface must be cor- 
rectly prepared for the paints by cleaning, derusting, 
removal of grease and drying. Since these finishes dry by 
the evaporation of solvents and do not become insoluble 
in these solvents, the painter, when applying by brush, 
must flow the finish on from a full brush, and avoid 
going over the painted area any more than necessary. 

The new finishes dry rapidly like lacquer. In spray 
finishes, only 2 to 4 hours drying time at room tempera- 
ture is necessary between coats, while 6 to 8 hours are 
needed between brush coats. 

The names of manufacturers of chlorinated base paints 
can be secured from the Hercules Powder Co., Cellulose 
Products Dept., Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 


NEW PREFINISHED WALL PANELING 


A new low-priced companion product to their Marlite 
Deluxe prefinished wall paneling is announced by Marsh 
Wall Products, Inc., Dover, Ohio. The new product is 
to be known as Marlite Velvetex. Its soft satin-like finish 
distinguishes it from Marlite Deluxe, which has a high 
polish mirror finish. Marlite Velvetex is especially suit- 
able for both new Fe 

interiors, or mod- (<i pon 
ernization of old 

ones, as well. 

It comes in wall- 
size panels that can 
be readily cut to 
size and applied di- 
rectly to old walls 
of plaster, insula- 
tion board, and 
lath, as long as they 
are reasonably 
straight. Marlite © 
Velvetex, it is 
stated, possesses 
color, stability, durability, and resistance to soaps, alka- 
lies, mild acids, and-other common deteriorants. 

Marlite Velvetex will be available in three patterns: 
plain-colors; tilo-patterns; and Horizontaline—a newly 
developed streamline design. It will be manufactured in 
18 popular colors and patterns, and 5 standard sizes. 


NEW WOOD FINISH 


The O’Brien Varnish Co., South Bend, Ind., announces 
the introduction of Pen-chrome wood finishes, a new line 
of wood finishes which blend the good qualities of both 
stain and enamel. The Pen-chrome line includes twelve 
dye-coats, a clear finish for use over them and a special 
clear finish developed exclusively for use on oak floors. 
The dye-coats include colors like bleached mahogany, 
honey, sandalwood, cactus green, cinnamon and plat- 
inum which when applied produce the pale, pastel colors 
of enamel without obliterating the natural beauty of 
the wood itself. The clear finish combines the water- 
proofing and sealing qualities of the very latest synthetic 
resins with the soft texture and marproofness of wax. 
The natural oak floor finish fills, seals and waterproofs 
an oak floor in one operation, without discoloring the 
wood. 

Pen-chrome wood finishes, it is stated, offer unlimited 
possibilities in new homes. They were particularly de- 
signed for use on white pine, yellow pine, gum, birch 
and fir. They bring out completely the natural beauty 
of the very popular Douglas fir plywood and veneers. 
They are said to be very economical to apply and can 
be used successfully by any experienced painter. 
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THE TAERESHING FPLOOS 


J. C. Runyon, Consulting Engineer 
of Falls Church, Virginia, applauds 
one of our May letters in the most 
convincing way possible — by citing 
an actual example! Perhaps others 
can attest the correctness of Mr. 
Gillette’s reasoning. 


With reference to your issue of May 
1941, page 9, “The Threshing 
Floor,” letter by C. H. Gulette, 
Meriden, Conn.: this letter is well 
founded and it will probably be of 
interest to Mr. Gillette and to your 
readers to know that just this plan 
was used on a 4(0-story building in 
1932, to the complete satisfaction of 
the owners, architects, engineer, con- 
tractor, and manufacturers of equip- 
ment. 

It resulted in a building that today 
is still modern, with astonishingly low 
maintenance during the interval. 


Frank W. Batt, head of an archi- 
tectural and engineering firm with 
offices in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
Fort Myers, Florida, assures us that 
Dr. A. D. Taylor knows whereof he 
writes monthly in the Washington 
Defense Activities Reports. 


Our staff members have devoured 
the meat and bones in every Monthly 
Washington Report on National De- 
fense Construction by A. D. Taylor, 
of Cleveland, concerning the inner 
workings of that section of the na- 
tional defense program which is 
handled by the Department of Con- 
struction Quartermaster. As the re- 
sult of following his accurate advice 
concerning procedure in applying for 
national defense work, we were re- 
cently awarded a contract to design 
and supervise the construction of an 
important camp. Parenthetically, our 
experience in Washington enables us 
to assure all architects and engineers 
that the Department of Construction 
Quartermaster is absolutely free from 
the slightest political influence; it 
considers only the training and ex- 
perience of the personnel in the firm 
applying and the ability of the firm 
to produce a project with dispatch. 
Other of the professional maga- 
zines have been carrying a variety of 
articles concerning national defense 
but Mr. Taylor’s articles have been 
so well organized that by reading the 
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entire file one can acquire accurate 
knowledge of the history of the func- 
tioning of this important department 
since the beginning of the national 
emergency. 

Mr. ‘Taylor’s organization has 
been at least one of the foremost 
leaders in the profession of landscape 
architecture and town planning dur- 
ing the past two decades and we 
suppose that his unselfish effort to ex- 
plain the functioning of the Depart- 
ment of Construction Quartermaster 
was primarily intended as a service to 
his profession, but in painting a com- 
plete picture each month he per- 
formed an equally valuable service 
for the professions of architecture and 
engineering. 





Incidentally, he accomplished an 
unprecedented feat in convincing the 
War Department that the services of 
competent landscape architects and 
town planning experts were essential 
to the national defense program in 
creating the proper environment for 
the millions of young men who will 
spend a. year or more in the huge 
military camps and in planning these 
camps in such a manner that when 
the temporary structures are re- 
moved, after the emergency, they can 
be transformed at little expense into 
beautiful national parks instead of 
leaving the scars created by the de- 
serted camps of World War I. 

All who were stationed at World 
War camps before going overseas can 


New Order 
























































Courtesy of Portland Oregonian 


ALAS, POOR poRIC! I KNEW HIM WELL 


is the caption suggested by Sydney B. Hayslip, Architect, of Portland, Oregon, 
who thought this cartoon of special interest to members of the profession. 


The apt trope is credited to “one of the boys” employed in Hayship’s office 
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Beauty of the grain and texture of wood 
is revealed and emphasized through the clear, 
rich colors of Cabot’s Creosote Stains. It is 
not concealed beneath a painty film. The 
Cabot-stained house above, at Winchester, 
Mass., was a prize winner in the latest House 
Beautiful competition. Architect: © Jerome 
Bailey Foster. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains are moderately 
priced, and they save money in application 
and in upkeep costs. Their vehicle is pure 
creosote—best wood preservative known. The 
architect of the Cabot-stained house above is 
John Dinwiddie, San Francisco, California. 


Only in Cabot’s Stains can you 
get the advantages of our patented 
Collopaking process. The pigments are 
divided to sub-microscopic fineness and 
colloidally combined with the oil. 
Thus, the color penetrates further, 
giving a depth and richness not obtain- 
able with other materials. 


Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 


Heavy-Bodied 


Creosote 


fsa ee SS 


Stained 
Houses 


Free 
Booklet 


prize winning 


Shows pictures of man 
ontains full in- 


Cabot-Stained houses. 
formation about both the Creosote and 
Heavy-Bodied Stains. Write Samuel Cabot, 
Inc., 1293 Oliver Building, Boston, Mass. 





recall the frightfully depressing effect 
created by the maddening regularity 
of miles of barracks and outhouses in 
treeless quagmires. The thought 
given to town planning and landscap- 
ing in the present program cannot 
fail to have a beneficial psychological 
effect on the young men of our on- 
coming armies. 

We believe we are expressing the 
gratitude which scores of architects 
and engineers feel toward Mr. Tay- 
lor for his unselfish endeavors and to 
Prencix Points for his reports. 


We are indebted to the well-known 
author, JULIAN STREET of Lakeville, 
Connecticut, for his compliments on 
our May issue. His letter below sug- 
gests that he has a discerning eye for 
menus and wine lists as weli. 


I’m one of those fellows who has to 
lie down after lunch, so [’m not 
handy with ink at this time of day. 

Pencit Points for May has just 
come and I don’t want to wait to 
thank you for it. It is an enchanting 
magazine to browse in, and I think 
your restaurant contributors did right 
by you, and that the architects who 
go out there will have a fine time and 
benefit much by the advice given. 

Thanks for remembering to send 
me the book. 

By the way: Here’s a topic for an 
architectural magazine: 

Most architects don’t allow for 
proper wine cellars in houses they 
build. They jumble up the cellar 
space with furnace, heating pipes, 
drain pipes, etc., so a good wine cel- 
lar, with proper temperature, can’t be 
made without trouble and expense! 


The Editors have not entertained the 
slightest doubt that ANTONIN Ray- 
MOND is sincere and entirely ethical 
in his professional conduct. Yet, in 
view of the recent correspondence 
published here criticizing his office 
set-up and questioning the standing of 
the young men associated. with him, 
it seems appropriate to print his own 
definition of his position. 


I condemn every practice which 
serves as a subterfuge for violation of 
the Registration Law as strongly as 
the Syracuse Society of Architects. 
The financial arrangement which I 
have with unlicensed men is not in 
violation of the statute. The unli- 
censed men who assist me are consid- 
ered as subordinates and do not ap- 
pear at any time as principals. 
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The followimg resolution sent by 
FREDERICK J. WoopsripcE, Secre- 
tary of New York Chapter, A.1.A., 
pleased (and comforted) the Editors 
when it turned up in the morning’s 
mail, 


At the last meeting of the New 
York Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

WHEREAS we the architects 
of the United States, in our ef- 
forts to obtain just recognition 
of the services we are capable 
of rendering to our country, 
have had the invaluable assist- 
ance of the architectural maga- 
zines, 
BE IT RESOLVED that we 
forward to the Editor of each 
magazine an expression of our 
thanks for their forceful and 
able argument on behalf of our 
profession. 

It is my pleasure to convey this to 
you as an expression of the apprecia- 
tion of the Chapter for all that you 
have done on behalf of the profession. 
We hope that your efforts in this di- 
rection will be unremitting, and as- 
sure you of the fullest possible co- 
operation of the Chapter. 


SPEAKING OF DEFENSE! 


“Blind emotion is driving the United 
States into the same pitfall of ineffi- 
cient defense construction suffered by 
the English and French. Until de- 
fense construction is utterly divorced 
from politics it will not be done well. 
We have documentary evidence, first 
from France, then from Engand, and 
now unfortunately patent in our 
midst, of the evils which result from 
the creation of construction programs 
by existing government or military 
bureaus never before faced with prob- 
lems of such creative scope, or by 
hastily-thrown-together new author- 
ities.” Harvey Stevenson, Chairman 

Civilian Protection Committee 


New York Chapter, A.I.A. 


“Many industries, both large and 
small, including food, rubber, grain, 
motion pictures, and watch-making, 
to name only a few, owe much of 
their increased efficiency and econ- 
omy to the control of temperature, 
humidity and air distribution; and 
because of air conditioning the public 
gets a better and a cheaper account.” 
Nathaniel A. Owings 
Skidmore & Owings 
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and Buckeye 


TWO DISTINGUISHED 
NAMES 


Among men of industry, the Battelle 
Memorial Institute stands high for 
achievement in scientific research and 
materials development. 


With electrical contractors, the name 
Buckeye signifies first quality and top 
performance in electrical conduit. 


It is no mere coincidence that Buckeye 
Conduit was selected for the recently 
completed addition to the beautiful 
Battelle building in Columbus. For 
Buckeye is the largest selling conduit in 
America, as well as the finest. 


Made as an important specialty by 
Youngstown, Buckeye Conduit is fabri- 
cated of materials quality-controlled and 
quality-guarded throughout every opera- 
tion to the finished product, on machines 
that are the last word in efficiency, by 
men whose long years of experience 
have made them artists of perfection. 
MATERIALS, MEN and MACHINES - 
they bring you Buckeye -- most reliable 
rigid steel electrical conduit, easy to 
handle, easy to bend, ideal for close work 
and affording complete protection to 
your wiring. 26-19D 




























This installation of 2” Buckeye Conduit in the new addition to 

the Experimental Laboratories of the Battelle Memorial Institute 

at Columbus, Ohio, | is an exceptionally fine example of close 

work and bending. Supplied by Pixley Electric Supply Company, 

aia was installed by the Weisz Electric Company of 
S. 








YOUNGSTOWN 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steels 





Conduit - Sheets Plates - 


Plate - Pipe and Tub 
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CRITICAL YOUTH Wikies HE FRAe. 


THE CRYSTAL HOE 


Down with china shop home archi- 
tecture! The present-day house makes 
even the most timid soul feel like the 
proverbial bull. The precision-finished 
interior of the wall-papered, white- 
woodworked, varnished-floored house 
makes it the object of protection by 
its inhabitants, rather than the place 
of shelter and protection that it should 
be. The upkeep of painting and re- 
decorating is financially painful to the 
owner and physically painful to his 
children, who must be _ restrained 
from engaging in their childish activ- 
ities. 

Houses must be built to grow old 
slowly and gracefully. They must be 
able to assume a patina through years 
of use that will add to and not sub- 
tract from their beauty. Beauty five- 
hundredths of an inch thick cannot be 
depended on to last for twenty years. 
Beauty must be able to take the beat- 
ing it will get from association with 
normal human beings! 

The present-day demand for pre- 
cision-finishing is also a chief cause 
for the rising house cost, in compar- 
ison with autos, refrigerators, and 
other mechanical products. Precision- 
finishing by handcraft methods is 
slow, expensive, and entirely unsuited 
to the handcraft technique. There is 
no reason why the handcraft arts of 
home building should have to com- 
pete in finesse with the products of 
the factory. Walls, floors, and ceilings 
are not required to move or operate; 
why then should such efforts be made 
to create smooth surfaces? 

My plea is to let finesse be allocated 
to those parts of the house which can 
be manufactured in the factory, such 
as doors, flooring, windows, and 
mechanical equipment. Replace the 
sixteen-operation, smooth-surfaced, 
uninteresting stud wall with a tex- 
tured, one-operation wall of two- 
sided brick, stone, wood, or rammed 
earth, and a structural system that 
declares its existence. Rusticity has 
beauty, permanence, and economy to 
offer: what has “handcraft finesse”? 

HAMPTON WHITE 
University of Kansas 


“FORCEFUL BLUNDER” 


The Laocéon group is often cited as 
an example of a beautiful, forceful 


(Continued on page 14) 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS’ SOCIETY OF THE ROYAL VICTORIAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Ce and 
should be pero to Institute rooms, 
Ma f 53-55 Collins Place, Melbourne, C.1. 
Edited by R. Penleigh Boyd, Associate: John Barry. Distribution: Ron. Lyon. 


AS DEFENCE PRESSES FORWARD AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY WITH torent ACCELERATION, A_GROWING NEED 
BECOMES PAINFULLY OBVIOUS. FROM EVERY CORNER OF THE COMMONWEALTH AN URGENT CRY 1S RAISED.— 
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Eighteen months since the declaration of war, with the defence programme barely started, March 1941 finds a housing shortage 
unparalleled since the gold rush. In almost every section of the community the scarcity is felt. 


Munitions labourer travels over thirty miles through ideal building sites, to find rest in the 
bed vacated by another on a different shift. 
Absent soldiers’ families are forced to pay high rents for sub-standard dwellings, ‘or landlords 
can offord to be ‘particular’ about their tenants. 
bea is clear that if something is not done to alleviate the position—ond done very quickly—the whole defence scheme will be 
ouulke 
While State and Federal Governments argue the responsibility, private enterprise continues feebly, erecting uneconomical, obsolete, 
potential slums, coining handsome profits. 





In Ascot Vale six houses ore being built with eight feet of back yard, in one street. For 
@ poir on a 17-feet-wide lot in a 30-feet-wide street, 32/6 a week rent is asked. 


TO MEET IMMEDIATELY THE ACUTE SHORTACE, PRIVATE ENTERPRISE HAS PROVED TOTALLY INADEQUATE 


Apparently helpless, R.A.I.A., R.V.1A., still officially sit on the fence, minding (it seems), literally and figuratively, their own business. 
There F vn an answer to the problem. There is one way, and only one way, in which housing can be replaced on its feet. The answer 
is in Canberra. 


SOCIALISATION 


In the best brains of the industry, the architects, the engineers, the builders, there is locked the knowledge that would create the 
necessary machinery in an instant—given the chance. In Canberra is the power to give them the chance; in Canberra is the power 
to set the machinery in motion 
WITHOUT A MOMENT’S DELAY A COMMISSION MUST BE APPOINTED—A COMMISSION OF ABSOLUTE AUTHORITY—TO 
CONSCRIPT EVERY MAN IN THE INDUSTRY, IF THAT BE NECESSARY, TO THE ONE END. ADEQUATE, IMMEDIATE, MODERN 
HOUSING FOR EVERY INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYED ON DEFENCE LABOUR. Commission should include economists, architects, buil- 
ders, engineers 
There must be no hesitation about conscripting various offices throughout the city. There 
must be one office and one object to produce mode! suburbs immediately. With scottered 
offices of architects, engineers, landscape experts, builders, and specialist tradesmen, too 
much time will be lost “e co-ordination. This is a big task, and big measures must be 
token to corry it throug! 


If this is an extraordinary measure, then these are extraordinary times. That it will not affect the tightly closed purse of the 

speculator or practitioner is incidental, but nevertheless clear, for the middle-class field need not be interfered with. 

Federal Parliament has the power for such a move; it has the money. While the current hesitation persists, ideal home-building 

property is being rapidly acquired for further factories; development is uncontrolled and lacking in foresig 

Bet tad — AT THIS STAGE MAY WELL RESULT IN EVENTUAL PARTIAL DISORGANISATION. OF THE ENTIRE DEFENCE 
R 


FINANCE 


Whilst there can be little doubt that the cost of such project is a State matter, for the sake of urgency the Commonwealth must 
undertake complete responsibility. These are times when State Governments become mere names. Some scheme of low deposit and 
free of interest loan can be evolved to assist the worker to own his home. 
Finence is no barrier. We need not look a foot further than our shores to find everything required—raw materials, skilled tradesmen, 
unskilled labéur—infinite resources waiting to be tapped to serve Australia now. 
Australio’s legion of unemployed unskilled labourers, properly directed is all thot is 
required to realise immediately limitless supplies of the most important building material 
in the world—timber. 


PREFABRICATION 


Most frequently offered solution to the shortage at al! current disc ussions is Prefabrication, but authorities differ as to its suitability for 
solving the present problem. Difficulties are raised, particularly the lack of large factories ‘suitable for the fabricating. 
But of the hundreds-of systems potented in recent years in the U.S. A., the only few that have been successful have been based on the 
timber pane!, of such construction that they may be made by any skilled joiner in his usual shop. 
Construction is simply frame panels with composition or dry-glue waterproof plywood sides 
and insulation infill, Plan on a strict module basis, mechanical equipment concentrated. 
oe ore eran Ba than two men can comfortably lift—200 pounds—ore clipped 
her in o vari methods. 
WITH ITS VAST RESOURCES OF TIMBER, AND GREAT DISTAN CES, AUSTRALIA 1S A COUNTRY FOR WHICH PREFABRICATION 
1S IDEALLY SUITED. 
Great advantage of the system is speed, for the one shop constructing the entire structure has all the facilities on hand; the delay 
caused through non-cooperating trades is avoided. For a small individual scheme no great economy would be achieved, but with a 
large-scole venture the saving is considerable. 
Biggest stumbling-| ~block “fo, Prefabrication’s progress in this country might appear to be the 
The A 1 hates to be ‘standardised’ and likes his home 
individual. But Prefobrication encroaches little on individuality, it merely provides a 
considerably larger unit of construction than most conventional systems, thereby reducing the 
number of possible variations in appearance—but not prohibiting them 
Trade interests that would be adversely affected by Prefabrication will raise countless objections; we will listen to them quietly and 
politely, and explain that there is a war on. 
A.R.P. 


With the lesson of European countries written in fire before us, we must be determined not 
to be caught nopping without protection. Incorporated in all housing developments must be 
DESIGN complete central shelters. Melbourne to-day is not even in the position of pre-war London, 
with its labyrinth of tube-railways thot are now turned to community shelters.. 
If no organised scheme is started, a haphazard housing drive will scon begin, and aesthetics are likely to be given a back-seat. But 
in such a working scheme as SMUDGES outlines below, design sits snug and secure, nurtured by the central controlling body. 


BOUND UP WITH THE GUgRENT HOUSING PUZZLE 1S THE VITAL PROBLEM OF POST-WAR $i SOCIAL WELFARE 
Regardless of the urgency of housing, one thing must be borne in mind by authorities in con 

temporary. They will remain Gore pred the war has been won. Under their roofs ie pea generation ae be feo poe wed "iris is 
up to us now to see that it will be given every opportunity—oa chance to live among ordered architecture, spacious grasslands, and from 
the hubub of noise. the factories of war have been changed to the factories of peace, it will be too lote to blame unattractive, 
inefficient housing on to the rush of war. 





CABINET 
MINISTER FOR SOCIAL SERVICES 
COMMONWEALTH HOUSING COMMISSION 
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TRADESMEN 
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To Minister of ond National Service, Horold Holt, M.P., SMUDGES .sen t o proof of this editorial. What follows is the Minister's reply:— 

“| like Suoes. bold, thoughtful approach to the problem of hou sing the low-wage worker. A well-housed worker is a contented 
worker. His domestic contentment strengthens his sense of civic responsibility: The State-has thus a direct interest in his welfare 
and an obligation to see that his social needs are met. 

Private enterprise has failed to satisfy his requirement of a congenial healthy home at a rental within his comfortable reach. We will 
waste much precious time and effort if we persist with argument as to where the responsibility lies. 1! would like to see the Common- 
wealth Government accept this task without delay. We are tackling the housing needs of our own munition workers. A large-scale 
housing programme must form part of our post-war reconstruction plan, but can we afford to wait as long os that? | think not. 
1 will give your stimulating article the full consideration that it merits. 

HAROLD HOLT. 


nee cena career meen nie cermeimememnm tet 
DRAUGHTSMEN TRADESMEN ROAD & GARDENS TECHNICIANS 





Congratulations to the Architectural Students Society of the Royal Victor- 
ian Institute of Architects, Melbourne, Australia, for its sharply outspoken 
publication, “Smudges,” of which the latest issue received is reproduced above 
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Fast CONSTRUCTION of smart interiors like this is possible when Temlok De Luxe is used for upper walls and ceiling, as 
in this smart restaurant. Wainscot is Armstrong's Linowall. Attractive floor is Armstrong's Asphalt Tile. Architect: 


Clarence Wagner, Williamsport, Pa. 


HEN clients are clamoring 
for speed, it’s pretty irritating 
to be held up just because plaster 
takes weeks to dry. Here’s a simple 
way to dodge such delays—and, at 
the same time, add unusual eztras 
to your walls and ceiling. Try 
Temlok De Luxe! 
Armstrong’s Temlok De Luxe is 
a factory-colored insulating finish 
which saves valuable building time 
and money. It is easy to erect and, 
in new construction, replaces plaster 
and paint or wallpaper. Quick in- 
stallation can be made either with 
adhesives or with the new Tem- 
Clips which “float” the insulation 
against furring strips or joists. 


FOUN E219 €3 


And here are the Temlok extras. 
Your clients get efficient insulation 
and unusual decoration (there are 
several attractive, fast colors avail- 
able, in panels, planks, and boards.) 
Temlok also offers high light-reflec- 
tion, and effective noise reduction. 
Think of it—you include all these 


Temlok Wholesaler: C. C. Coolbaugh & Co. Dealer: Gehron Construction Co. 


features in one quick installation, 
at one reasonable cost . .. when you 
try Temlok De Luxe! For complete 
facts, see ““Sweet’s,”’ or write now 
to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Building Materials Divi- x 

sion, 911 Concord Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








De Luxe Interior Finishes « Leth 





ARMSTRONG’S TEMLOK 
INSULATION 


Sheathing e 


Hardboards « Monowall 

















(Continued from page 12) 
blunder. The Classicist believes that 
action cannot be expressed in a static 
mass of stone; and that in Architec- 
ture, movements must be balanced 
and actions equalized. That is why 
Classic Architecture is static. 

Today we create flows, actions, 
movements... The new architecture 
is generally dynamic. 

Were the Classicists victims of con- 
vention, or are we victims of a fad? 

There is an incomparable beauty 
and refinement in static compositions, 
which followed the Classic canons of 
Vignola, Ware, etc. But there is such 
a thing as something overstudied— 
too refined, sugary, ponderous, or 
feminine. Canons are never entirely 
right, or entirely wrong. Like the 
brains that produced them, they have 
weak spots. Classic Architecture 
canons are mostly intellectual and 
artificial, They are not human, and 
warm, and inconsistent, like the 
people for whom they were created. 
For Architecture was created to 
serve man: and, in the future, the 
nature of man alone should dictate 
our designs. 

Architecture should become a 
material echo of the flow of life of 


man. Let there be conventional archi- 
tecture where men are conventional. 
But in America where men are com- 
paratively free, and very human, let 
architecture be free and human. Yes, 
the new architecture should have no 
canon. It should be a dynamic crea- 
tion with static materials. It should 
even be static in concept when neces- 
sary. But above everything it should 
be flexible and adaptable to riches, to 
misery, to power, to conventionalism, 
or to freedom. 
JORGE GONZALEZ-REYNA 
University of Texas 


IS REGIONALISM DYING? 


One of the chief sources of interest 
and vitality in the architecture of a 
country as large as our own is the 
variety of expression which is com- 
monly known as Regionalism. 

The variety of building style dem- 
onstrated in regionalism is the most 
legitimate; the least artificial possible. 
It is based on the fundamentals of 
architectural design: the use of mate- 
rials, construction methods, orienta- 
tion to light and insulation from heat 
and cold. The direct solution of each 
of these problems results inevitably 
in differences of final expression. 


I think, however, that there is a 
distinct trend away from regionalism. 
There are many strong factors in our 
contemporary civilization which tend 
to destroy individuality and encourage 
a uniformity of taste and standards 
throughout the country. This applies 
not only to architectural design but 
also to standards of dress and even of 
speech. Ease of communication and 
transportation, mass production meth- 
ods, the movie, the radio and the 
magazine have, in effect, made the 
nation smaller. 

The coming of the “International 
Style” was indicative of the trend to 
standardize architecture. Even if we 
should entirely reject the European 
influence, can we hope for more than 
an “Intra-National Style’’? 

ALLEN R. KRAMER 
Cornell University 


We are encouraging students in 
any architectural school to submit 
articles of the nature of those already 
printed—not exceeding 350 words. 

Material is due the 10th of the 
month preceding the month of publi- 
cation. We will specially welcome 
articles during the Summer. 

PAUL PIPPIN 
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WHAT “ENGINEERED 
AIR DISTRIBUTION” 
MEANS... 


Barber-Colman engineers use data based on 
an elaborate series of laboratory tests to 
specify the size and fin arrangement of each 
grille individually, taking into consideration 
all the specified conditions, and thus pro- 
viding a pre-planned set of Grilles and Reg- 
isters which can be guaranteed to give the 
desired performance. 











B-¢| (geRt-LIS GRILLES anv REGISTERS 


@ UNI-FLO gives you ENGINEERED AIR DIS- 


goby vs TORE Te YOUR REQUIREMENTS ... 
: 


TRIBUTION, specifically planned for the particular 
building in which the installation is to be made. 
Each job receives individual engineering attention, 
insuring that all conditions will be adequately met. 
In this way, every UNI-FLO job is “tailored” to fit 


exactly the existing requirements. 


correct air distribution. 


Furthermore, 
UNI-FLO installations are backed by a guarantee 
of satisfactory performance which assures the user of 


WRITE FOR THIS 
NEW CATALOG 
It contains full descriptions 
and illustrations of all UNI- 
FLO Grilles, Registers, and 
Accessory Items, 


0 nock st. BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY vockrono. 1c 
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LET'S KEEP COOL! 


If our American way of life 
is to survive, every industry 
must work in close coopera- 
tion with the industries that 
serve it and, in turn, with the 
industries it serves during 
thie period of peak demand 
for goods. 


A rush for materials is very 
much like a run on a bank 
—and can be equally dan- 
gerous unless cool heads 
analyze and plan. 














We, in Republic, are doing 
just that-analyzing the orders 
we receive and planning our 
production, so that our greatly 
enlarged blast furnace, elec- 
tric furnace and rolling mill 
facilities can be as helpful 
as possible to the greatest 
number of buyers in serving 
America’s urgent need for 
steel—first line of national 
defense. 
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Reston Court Hause Protected by 


REPUBLIC TONCAN IRON PIPE 


@ For the city’s staid architec- 
tural triumphs of past genera- 
tions, the new Boston Court 
House provides a background 
strikingly modern. Not only is 
it modern in appearance, but in 
materials, too. Thirty-eight tons 
of Toncan* Iron Pipe make up 
the plumbing system, the down- 
spouts and the waste lines. 
@ Toncan Iron is an alloy iron 
containing molybdenum and 
twice as much copper as the best 
copper-bearing steel. In service 
it shows the highest rust-resis- 
tance of the ferrous materials in 
its price class. @ Write Toncan 
Iron Pipe into your specifica- 
tions when dealing with clients 
who expect long service life 
and low repair and maintenance 
costs on piping installations. 


See Sweet’s 27/3 or write for Booklet 
333 giving all the reasons why this 
alloy iron is the best pipe service 
insurance any building can have. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


REPUBLIC TONCAN IRON 


An alloy of refined open-hearth iron, copper and molybdenum — that grows old slowly 





HERE, THERE, 
THIS & Faat 


POTOMAC PATTER 


Contentment for our architectural 
brethren hereabouts is not to be. For 
here is verily an incompatible situation 
from which no divorce is possible un- 
less the concerned individuals just 
throw up their hands (no Hallelu- 
jah! ), cash in their chips and move 
to other climes to start afresh. 
(Warning! Apparently Boston is not 
the place.) While some are more or 
less happy in their doings, the picture 
in general is one of confusing ideas. 
Our best known mass housing prac- 
titioner, Louis Justement, has no 
housing to do. Yet Housing is being 
done. Our bigger offices are not too 
busy and the small ones are looking 
for help. Building and remodelling 
is at its peak but the local property 
holders are not paying legitimate fees 
yet. Not while some of the boys in 
Uncle Sam’s service are willing to 
earn a few extra dollars on the side. 
And who can blame them? No over- 
head; no fee. 

But the height of all malcontent- 
ment manifested itself in the recent 
action by Public Buildings powers 
that be when with deliberation and 
“malice towards some,” a goodly 
number of temporaries were handed 
substantial raises — from $300 to 
$600. How that hit the permanents 
between the eyes is something you 
won’t know unless you are familiar 
with all the facts. We know—but 


(Continued on page 40) 


The terrifying drama of the Nazi 
devastation of London is portrayed 
in photographs, paintings, etchings, 
and other media included in the cur- 
rent exhibition of “Art of Britain at 
War” at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. At the end of the 
summer, the show will go on tour. 
Two undaunted heroines in a setting 
that might have been designed to 
symbolize Destruction are shown in 
the photograph above. The water- 
color at left, by R. B. Pitchforth, 
records the effect of a Nazi bomb 
dropped on a Birmingham factory 
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A SECTION EDITED BY D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD 


This month, while we are awaiting the outcome of 
discusssions by members of the Institute and of 
State Organizations at the Convention in Califor- 
nia, we present some subjects here for possible 
discussion. On these we shall hope to receive com- 
ments from readers who were unable to get to the 


Pacific Coast. 


broadcasting. 


emulate. 


We trust also that the printed ideas and the spoken 


words, as recorded in this Section, regarding the 


value of Architects’ services, will prove helpful to 
many — among them those architects willing to 
serve their profession by writing and by radio 


Also, that other activities here described may prove 
incentives for individuals and organized groups to 


D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD 


4 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(2) In the “Weekly Building 
Material Price Supplement” published” 
by “The Dow Service” appeared (in 
the April 6th issue of 1939) one of 
the most significant statements ever 
made about the actual value of archi- 
tectural services. It is by Myron Mat- 
thews and is here reproduced in part: 


“ARCHITECTURAL BUILDING DOLLAR 
VALUE RECEIVED GREATEST OF ALL 


“The cost of architectural and engineering 
services in the design of buildings and their 
supervision while under construction, together 
with the management of the erection process 
by a reputable building contractor, is today the 
best low-cost insurance to the owner of getting 
a quality building money can buy. Too often, 
to the owners’ later sorrow, one or the other, 
or both the services of these professional and 
practical construction experts are dispensed 
with in the name of economy. Immediate 
economy of a small fractional cost of the full 
cost of buildings which are long-term invest- 
ments for somebody—even in the case of 
speculative units—usually turns out eventually 
to have been a false; temporary economy inter- 
fering with rentability, resale and refinancing 
at a future date. Often have owners pitifully 
been heard to remark in such a situation, ‘If 
I had it to do over again the architect or 
engineer with the contractor would have com- 
plete charge.’ 

“The money the architect can get from his 
customary 6% designing commission is hard 
earned. It amounts to about what the lender 
of mortgage money gets for the use of his 
money. The owner pays this without thought 
of evasion, skips the architect, thereby jeop- 
ardizing the soundness of the entire venture. 
The lender is placing a growing emphasis 
upon this point and many banks today will not 
lend a nickel unless a competent architect is 
employed and also a good contractor. Owners 
omitting architectural services today may to- 
morrow find serious refinancing troubles as a 
result. 

“Now what does the architect have to do 
to earn his 6% designing fee and what does 
he do with the money thus earned. He must 
provide an adequate office, maintain a sufficient 
staff, originate and produce sound plans and 
attractive designs, maintain contact with clients 
on work under construction, perform a com- 
plicated buying function and an equally com- 
plex superintendence function (usually a small 
extra percentage), keep informed of new 
trends in design, construction, materials and 
treatments, squeeze out time somewhere in 
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which to influence new assignments into his 
office, and continuously keep such an eagle eye 
on his costs that he can accomplish all the 
foregoing within the fixed and narrow margin 
of 6% of the total cost of the work entrusted 
to him—the sum total obviously constituting a 
big league problem in business management. 
It is true, of course, that in some large metro- 
politan architectural offices, various functions 
are divided and allotted to specific individuals, 
In such offices the material or equipment. sales- 
man may never reach or see a member of the 
firm. Instead he will see the firm’s specialist 
on his particular subject. Of the approximately 
8,000 active architectural offices in the United 
States only a few rank in this classification. 
The great bulk, in point of numbers, is made 
up of those in which the principals are active 
in all phases of the work, or in which one 
partner is responsible for the artistic perform- 
ance of the office, another for engineering and 
technical superintendence and a third for or- 
ganization management and new business. 
Sometimes all this is done by two partners 
and sometimes by one. . 

“Architectural design and supervision in no 
way should be regarded as a policing power 
hampering the builder in turning out a good 
building inexpensively. Or any reflection upon 
his honesty and integrity. Most good builders 
prefer working with architects and engineers 
and actually are anxious to share the respon- 
sibility for final results with a supervising 
technician. A builder who has been very skepti- 
cal of the Federal Home Building Service 
Plan stated at an organization meeting in his 
locality, ‘Does this plan mean that a com- 
petent architect is to supervise the construction 
of houses that I erect? Then I am for it! 
Half of the headaches in my business are the 
complaints that this or that detail of the 
completed house is wrong. As I see it, owners 
should be better satisfied, complaints mini- 
mized, since I shall be working from carefully 
prepared blueprints and material lists, with 
costs. accurately figured.’ 

“Some owners, and builders, too, have felt 
that architects and engineers sometimes cramp 
the style of a contractor to an extent affecting 
the pocketbook of the owner adversely and un- 
necessarily. This view is wrong and is rapidly 
giving way to intelligent enlightenment. More 
and more, greater reliance is being placed upon 
the architect by both owner and contractor. 
Contractors show increased confidence that the 
architect must in his central position guard 
both the owner’s interest as well as the con- 
tractor’s, not to mention his own. Then, too, 
to a growing degree, banks are taking direct 
interest in buildings under construction in 
which they are financially interested ... . 

“The architect is the owner’s expert de- 
signer, supervisor and general arbitrator and 
coordinator. The 6% he gets may well be the 
most value per dollar an owner receives.” 
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(3) This Editor is having some in- 
teresting correspondence. with the 
Editors of trade publications. The 
suggestion is being made that when 
possible some of their space be devoted 
to quoting extracts from appropriate 
documents of the Institute or of State 
Associations or other authentic litera- 
ture concerning architects’ services. 

Such material is being furnished 
those publications which can make use 
of it. At the present moment all ar- 
chitects should, we feel, consider it a 
compliment that “The Plastering 
Craft,” official Journal of the Con- 
tracting Plasterers’ International As- 
sociation, has published in two recent 
issues: 

“A Statement Concerning the 

Profession of Architecture.” 

“The Architects Services on a 

Building Project and How to 

Select an Architect.” 





MEMORIALIZE ARCHITECTS 





(3) At this date it is too early to say 
how generally Memorial Day Cita- 
tions were issued or ceremonies ob- 
served as suggested in our April Sec- 
tion. Next month we shall show by 
reproductions of clippings or quota- 
tions from letters received, how this 
activity was accepted by the press or 
the public in various localities. Mean- 
while we print this interesting sugges- 
tion by Horace W. Peaslee. 

“The Memorial Day suggestion is indeed 
timely. It might afford an interesting follow- 
up to find out where our pioneer architects are 
buried. We have L’Enfant, Thornton, Hoban, 
Hadfield and Mills in Washington. 

“Where are the graves of Bulfinch, Renwick, 
Richardson and others. How are they marked? 
Mills was unmarked for years; Hadfield, who 
did our beautiful court house, has a crude 
stone; L’Enfant’s! marker was an apple tree 
until the Institute saw to it that he was 
honored. 


“Public Relations are all to the good—but 
we must not-forget our private relations.” 

















ARCHITECTS INTERESTED IN APPRENTICE TRAINING 





(1) The label here shown has been 
attached through Committce action 
of the Philadelphia Chapter to nearly 
two hundred blue prints delivered to 
the School Authorities, with more to 
follow. This activity is explained in 
the Committee’s Report about to be 
made at the annual meeting of the 
Chapter in June, as here quoted: 


“Report of the Committee on Industrial 
Relations 
“This Committee has assembled through the 


cooperation of several members of the Chap- 
ter and of the Philadelphia Housing Authority 


an extensive collection of blue prints of ap- 
propriate buildings for the purpose of instruc- 
tion in ‘Plan Reading Classes’ in the Public 
Schools. In collaboration: with Mr. William 
J. Hagerty, Senior Local Representative of 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, 
these prints have recently been augmented by 
those of mechanical equipment in buildings 
for use by classes of apprentices who are being 
given Related Instruction under established 
‘Apprenticeship Standards’ in the Defense Pro- 
gram. These prints are now being distributed 
to the vocational schools in the City under the 
guidance of Mr. Charles F. Bauder, who is 
Director of Vocational Education in the Board 
of Public Education.” 

Eugene A. Stopper, Carl DeMoll, Stanley 
Yocum, Abraham Levy, D. Knickerbacker 
Boyd, Chairman.” 


This Print furnished through the auspices of the 
PHILADELPHIA CEAPTER 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
collaborating with the .- 
FEDERAL COMMITTZE ON APPRENTICESHIP 
for the use of the 
BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
PHILADELPHIA 
In conjunction with classes in 
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EXHIBITS & EXHIBITIONS 





(5) Exhibitions in Department 
Stores: 

In the Monthly Bulletin issued by 
the Washington State Chapter, 
A.LA., April issue, reference was 
made to a report by the Exhibition 
Committee Chairman that a depart- 
ment store had set aside for the use 
of the Chapter a permanent exhibits 
space to be kept up by the Chapter. 
It was further stated that this firm 
would make the backgrounds and 
keep some one in charge to answer 
questions. 

This Editor entered correspond- 
ence with Charles H. Alden, Editor 
of that Bulletin, and quotes from his 
letter, as here indicated: 


“Frederick and Nelson’s, where the exhibition 
is to be held, is Seattle’s high grade department 
store which for many years has been an im- 
portant factor in fostering the aesthetic and 
cultural life of the City and has worked in 
close cooperation with the Chapter, holding 
high-class exhibitions of architecture and art, 
at one time going so far as to conduct a com- 
petition for types of small residence work in- 
cluding building from the prize designs in- 
cluding interior decorations and furnishings. 
F. and N. do not feature sale of building 
material, but do feature furnishings. 

“The exhibition now to be conducted in co- 
operation with the Chapter is to open in two 
or three weeks and will consist of architects’ 
drawings and photographs; mainly drawings, 
covering any phase of architectural work in 
this vicinity. F. and N. bear all expenses in- 
cluding their proposed attendant to answer 
questions and give information, the Chapter 


tion fo 
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arranging for getting the exhibits and will 
cooperate fully with F. and N. in making the 
enterprise a success.” 


(6) Producers’ Council Hold: Prod- 
ucts Display. Fifty-five architects and 
consulting engineers attended a dis- 
play of building products by members 
of the Producers’ Council Club of 
Cincinnati in the Hotel Gibson Roof 
Garden on Friday evening, March 
14th. The meeting, while the first of 
its kind held by the Council Club, 
was so successful that several more 
are being considered for other groups 
interested in the building industry. 
Undoubtedly the interest of the archi- 
tects in the displays was due to the 
fact that they were limited to new 
products as much as possible. 


(From Ohio Architect.) 


ADVANTAGES: PUBLIC 


Judging by the number of inquiries that 
reach certain information bureaus, the public 
has a great many problems which it feels are 
too small to bring to a practicing architect or 
which architects find they cannot handle profit- 
ably. These problems. the Clinic will undertake 
to solve. Questions asked in person or by mail, 
relating to the entire field of building, will be 
answered without charge. For a nominal regis- 
tration fee any particular building problem 
will be analyzed and a program of action 
recommended. A private practicing architect 
assumes the responsibility for each project that 
requires filing under the Building Code. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Under present conditions a student who has 
completed his studies and received his Bachelor 
of Architecture degree is not permitted to en- 
gage in private practice until he has passed the 
State examination for which he is eligible 
only after a period of practical experience. In 
recent years there has been so little employ- 
ment in the architectural field that such practi- 
cal experience has been extremely difficult™to 
obtain. Pratt Institute feels, therefore, that the 
school is obligated to supervise such advance 
experience as a part of an adequate educational 

= policy and has consequently taken this unprec- 
edented step to bridge the gap between school 


and practice. 
PROFESSIONAL 


Everyone familiar with the building field 
today realizes the tremendous proportion of 
architectural work that is being carried on out- 
side the profession. Through the medium of 
the Architecture Clinic it is hoped that the 
public will take greater advantage of the serv- 
ices of the Architectural profession. With the 
approval of the profession, the Clinic will 
counteract the influence of certain unscrupulous 
building organizations and advertisers. Many 
architects will receive the benefit of part-time 
or full-time work guided to them as a result 
of the advice given by the Architecture Clinic. 


This Clinic is organized and spon- 
sored by the Department of Archi- 
tecture in the School of Fine and 
Applied Arts at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. It is fully approved by the 
Brooklyn Chapter, A.I.A., and has 
an Advisory Board, headed by C, C. 
Briggs, Supervisor of the Depart- 
ment, two officers of the Chapter and 
the Director of the Art Schools. 

(b) In later issues reference will be 
made to other Clinics in Buffalo, 
Ann Arbor, Indianapolis and else- 
where, with comments, Meanwhile 
reports on the existence of any other 
“clinics” as well as arguments pro or 
con will be welcomed by this Editor. 





STUDENT & OTHER-CLINICS 


TALKS BY ARCHITECTS 





(a) There may exist in some quar- 
ters opposition to the setting up of 
Architectural Clinics. The subject is 
certainly worthy of discussion as a 
means of establishing relations with 
the building public which might other- 
wise not be had. The reasons prompt- 
ing a service of this kind could not be 
better described than by quoting from 
the Announcement of the Pratt Ar- 
chitecture Clinic, issued early in 
1940, 
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(1) Architect Talks to Women’s 
Clubs. Frank H. Wright spoke before 
the Detroit Federation of Women’s 
Clubs,»Thursday, April 10. His sub- 
ject was “A Livable House.” He il- 
lustrated his talk with crayon sketches, 
showing good and bad examples of 
planning and design. Such programs 
are of the greatest value to the pro- 
fession as well as to the public. 


_ (From Michigan Society Bulletin.) 


(Continued on page 28) 


PENCIL POINTS 














H= are pictures of a few Curtis Archi- 

tectural Woodwork designs—entrance, 
mantel, casements, cabinets and stairway— 
that radiate the same “good taste”’ you would 
design yourself. 

Yet these are stock designs, made in quan- 
tity by Curtis, from the work of prominent 
members of your profession. They bring the 
beauty and value of correct architectural 
woodwork within the means of all sizes, styles 


CURTIS WOODWORK IS SOLD BY RELIABLE DEAL 





WOODWORK 


CURTIS MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF STOCK ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


IN STOCK WOODWORK 


sy CURTIS 


and prices of homes—make it available for 
even low-cost housing. 

For 75 years the Curtis name has meant 
quality in woodwork. In Curtis Architectural 
Woodwork, you can be sure of superior cabi- 
network, of soundly made doors for interior 
and exterior use—of mantels, trim and other 
woodwork that will retain its value with age. 

Let us send you complete information on 
the entire Curtis line. Then you can specify 
ERS 


> 


Stock Architectural Woodwork instead of 
special-made—and help your clients save time 
and money. 

Curtis also makes the famous Silentite 
“Tnsulated”” Windows. They are available in 
both double-hung and casements. 

Use the handy coupon for information. 
If you live in Canada, write to W. C. Edwards 
& Co., Ltd., 991 Somerset Street, West, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


EVERYWHERE 


Curtis COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. PP-6W, Clinton, Iowa 


Send full information on Curtis Architectural Woodwork. 
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75 YEARS OF DEPENDABILITY IS BEHIND THIS TRADEMARK 
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(9) Talk by Frederick A. Fletcher, 
A.I.A., under the Sponsorship of the 
Baltimore Home Show—1940 


I am speaking to you about the home. “Be 
it ever so humble there’s no place like home.” 
Thus sang the poet, the song writer. The de- 
sire for a home is a natural emotion and 
practically every normal person at some time 
in his life, at least, desires a home of his own. 
Home in the abstract consists of a number of 
elements; associations, custom, habit and so 
forth; but the physical embodiment of the 
home is the house in which we live, and it is 
to the building of this house that we are re- 
ferring this afternoon. 


The building of a home to most of us 
means embarking on a big adventure, and it 
might be well at this point to say a few words 
about what we are going up against. For the 
first time in our lives, in the case of most of 
us, we find ourselves contacting and dealing 
with the great Building Industry. I say great 
because it is great. It is the second greatest 
industry in this country; second only to that 
of the farmer, agriculture. 

We do not ordinarily associate romance with 
the efforts of the builder, but actually, a very 
interesting and even romantic story could be 
written about the building of your home. In 
the first place, the home must be designed; 
then with the design, instructions, and draw- 
ings the builder goes to work. He calls upon 
various sub-contractors, each a specialist in his 
particular line; the carpenter, the painter, the 
plasterer, the plumber and so forth. These men 
procure the material which their workmen put 
together from dealers in these particular mate- 
rials, who in turn buy from mills and manu- 
facturers; and so the story could be carried 
back to the felling of the trees in the forest, 
the digging of the clay for the brick, the 
mining of the metals for the steel, the tin, 
the copper, and so forth. 

I have been asked the question, “What is 
the proper way for a person desiring to build 
a home to go about it?” Before the depression 
the average small home owner did not attempt 
to have a home built for him. He bought a 
ready-made home and he generally bought it 
from a speculative builder. Not being experts 
in building affairs, most of these owners were 
not able to judge the quality of the home that 
they were buying. Only in rare instances did 
a home buyer consult or employ an architect 
before buying or building his home, but he 
bought one already built and generally bought 
it, as one buys a “pig in the bag” because he 
could not see what was hidden and could not 
distinguish bad planning at first glance; how 
could he, that is not his business in life. 


This was most unfortunate; for the small 
home owner forms the backbone of the nation 
and the building of his home generally repre- 
sents the largest single investment of a life- 
time. 

One result of the above method of acquiring 
a home has been summed up in the following 
words by an expert of national reputation. Said 
he, “These people, above all others, needed 
architectural service and advice in the construc- 
tion or purchasing of their homes, because the 
owner of the small home can least afford to 
take any risk in his investment. The risks’ that 
have been imposed upon him were dramatically 
demonstrated in the experience of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation. Of approximately 
one million homes that were refinanced by the 
corporation, it is stated that more than three 
hundred thousand, nearly one-third, were so 
badly planned, and constructed that they did 
not afford reasonable security.”” This important 
discovery led to the conclusion that the absence 
of competent architectural service and competent 
supervision of construction was one of the 


major reasons for the home owners’ distress. 

Now then, to the question, “What is the 
proper way for a home owner to proceed to 
build a home?” 

If you were in legal difficulties to whom 
would you go? You would consult a lawyer, 
wouldn’t you? If you were ill, you would con- 
sult a doctor; and so if you are contemplating 
building 1a home, which may be one of the 
largest expenditures and one of the most im- 
portant undertakings of your life, you should 
consult an architect, who is the expert in this 
case. 

He will not undertake personally to hire 
the men and construct your house; but like the 
doctor, he will give you the right prescription, 
and he will see that it is properly compounded. 
He will design your house, supervise the con- 
struction and the disbursing of your money, see 
that the contracts are properly prepared, and be 
there guarding your interests until the build- 
ing is completed. 

You will have a better home, and the record 
shows that the net cost of the house to you will 
not, ordinarily, be greater, and will often be 
less, than if you attempted to build without 
consulting an architect. 

The architect is a professional man; he has 
nothing to sell but service. He is in the class 
with the doctor and the lawyer, and the edu- 
cation that he is required to have is only 
equaled by that of the doctor. Nowadays, an 
architect, starting with a special talent for de- 
sign, requires from five to seven years at 
architectural school or college, and this is often 
supplemented by graduate work. After this he 
must have at least three years of practical ex- 
perience in the field before he can take his 
examination for registration, and the laws of 
this State do not permit a man to practice as an 
architect unless he is registered. He is a pro- 
fessional man and his living depends on his 
reputation. He takes no money or fee from 
anyone but the owner. 

He has behind him a powerful national or- 
ganization with information and data that it 
has taken years to accumulate. He is recognized 
head of the building industry and he has at his 
command the resources of this great industry. 

If you consult him, and it is necessary to do 
so, he can call upon various specialists to help 
him arrive at the proper solution to your 
problem. 

Now, how does one get to an architect and 
what does it cost? An architect is selected as 
most any other professional man is. Make in- 
quiries, or if you prefer, pick up your telephone 
book and look under the head of “Architects.” 
You may go to an architect’s office just as you 
would go to any other office. The American 
Institute of Architects recommends certain fees 
as being proper, and these are generally recog- 
nized in the building industry, and provided 
for by F.H.A. and other agencies as part of the 
cost. He will tell you what these are. 

If you go to the architect and talk to him 
about all of this, remember, he is your doctor 
in this case; be frank with him. You will find 


that he will be glad to see you and will be 


sympathetic to your problem. He will invariably 
be fair, square and a pleasant person to deal 
with. Go over the whole situation with him 
and ask him to advise you, for While you may 
be building only once, he has built many times. 
As I said before, it will cost you nothing to go 
to his office and most architects will charge you 
nothing for a preliminary interview. Whether 
or not your relations go beyond that point will 
depend on you. But in any case you will have 
made the proper start. 

In any problem connected with building a 
home, remember that the architect is the 
acknowledged expert in this field. You are, 
probably, embarking upon one of the most im- 
portant transactions of your life when you 
build a home and you deserve the best advice 
that you can get; therefore, as the first step, 


consult the one man who makes a business of _ 


giving disinterested advice on this subject; the 
architect. 
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(10) Broadcasts by Manufacturers 

of Building Materials 

(a) The American Rolling Mill 
Company paid this well deserved 
tribute to the architectural pro- 
fession in its weekly Ironmaster’s 
Talk over Station WLW, as 
long ago as April 1, 1930. 


“You know, we don’t always appre- 
ciate how valuable an architect’s sery- 
ice can be. In fact, to his creative genius 
and painstaking supervision, we owe the 
towering skylines of our great cities, as 
well as the comfort of our homes. His 
contribution to the cultural development 
of man is hard to describe and difficult 
to estimate. Time was when the archi- 
tect’s services were limited to the monu- 
mental works of government, art, and 
science. But, today the influence of the 
architect and his handiwork have ex- 
tended to commerce, industry, and the 
home.” 


On discovering this notice in a file 
copy of the Producers Council News 
Bulletin, the writer addressed a let- 
ter, March 2, 1939, congratulating 
the Company. In an appreciative, 
prompt reply, Mr. Wm. E. McFee, 
the Director, “Copy and Plans,” said: 


“You may be interested to know that in 
several of our radio broadcasts this season 
we have mentioned the architects in our 
commercial announcements, hinting that it is 
always good practice to see your architect 
when planning a building of any kind.” 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 





(5) THe New Home Owner’s 
HanpsBook, by C. B. Smith. Pub- 
lished 1938 by Modern Age Books, 
New York City. 75c. 200 pages. 

In this helpful publication for those 
cqntemplating purchasing a site and 
building a home — or those already 
owning a home — much good advice 
is given. At the beginning the follow- 
ing is said about “The Architect’s 
Function”: 


“In building a new home the prospective 
owner should protect himself by paying the 
fee charged by an architect. In buying an old 
house he is protected by the appraisal of the 
property by men who know the character of 
the building and the trend of values in the 
section where it is located. 

“The fee paid to the architect guarantees 
to the owner that he will get reasonable 
value for the money expended on building. 
He also will get plans, specifications which 
the contractor must live up to, and super- 
vision while the construction is in progress 
which assures him that the kind and quality 
of materials specified are properly included 
in the building. 

“The architect’s fees are on a percentage 
basis. Their payment frequently represents 
more in increased value than the amount of 
the fees. 

* * * * 


“When a home is bought for cash the 
buyer must rely on his own judgment as to 
the desirability of its location. Unless he has 
had experience in building, he should pay a 
reasonable fee to an architect, a builder or a 
disinterested real estate dealer to give him an 
unbiased report on the value of the property.” 
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AND SAVE VALUABLE FLOOR AND WALL SPACE! 


Where space is not available for a standard width 
panelboard, the 


TYPE AC CIRCUIT BREAKER 


COLUMN TYPE PANELBOARD 


is the answer. It may be placed between the flanges of an 8”, 
9” or 10” H column — between windows — or in any other nar- 
row space. There it is up off the floor, out of the way. 


Built of standardized units, the € Column Type Panelboard 
affords automatic protection against sustained overload, and 
prevents interruption of service from momentary overload. In 
the case of a short circuit, or sustained overload, service is 
quickly restored (after the cause has been removed) simply 
by moving the handle to the ON position. 


Furnished ‘for either single-phase, 3-wire, 115/230 volt or 
4-wire, 120/208 volt solid neutral service — with 4 to 40 
single-pole branch circuits. 
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Let Our Sales-Engineers Help You 


with your light and power distribution problems. Their long 
experience is at your service — without obligation. Write for 
name and address of the one nearest you — and for Bulletin 
62...Frank Adam Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





Illustrated tz ; 
Number NACIBC2 






Other @ Products for Industry: Feeder Busduct }., Plugin Busduct... 
Shutlbrak Safety Switches... Power and Light Distribution Panelboards 
(Standard and Column Types) . . . Klampswitchfuz Narrow Distribu- 
tion Panelboards (for floor and wall mounting) ...and many others. 
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Goon THINGS rarely change. The 
practice of placing three triangles 
diagonally across every sheet of 
galvanized Armco Ingot Iron has 
been justified by years of usage. 
No matter how these sheets are 
cut, all or part of at least one tri- 
angle will show. This positively 
protects your specifications. 

Your clients will be glad to see 
this familiar trademark on their 
sheet metal work. Many of them 
have learned from experience, or 
from ARMCO’s 27 years of national 
advertising, that this symbol stands 
for utmost durability. 

Careful selection of raw ma- 
terials and exacting production 
control in the ARMco mills make 


certain this record of proved dura- 
bility is maintained. Every sheet 
of galvanized Armco Ingot Iron is 
alike — alike in workability, high 
refinement and uniform weight of 
zine coating. 

Use galvanized Armco Ingot 
Iron (or ARMCO Ingot Iron Paint- 
crip for work to be painted) on 
that next job. The identifying tri- 
angle trademarks will protect your 
work and give your clients assur- 
ance of long, trouble-free sefvice. 
There is an Armco Distributor 
nearby ready to supply metal to 
your requirements. Write us if 
you need more product data. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
241 Curtis Street, Middletown, O. 


GALVANIZED 
ARMCO INGOT IRON 
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GRADUATE SESSION 


For the second year, a collaborative 


summer session will be offered July 
7 to August 16 by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design and Cam- 
bridge Graduate School of Smith 
College, it is announced by Henry 4. 
Frost, Chairman of the Summer 
School of Design at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. Full information regarding 
the courses in architecture and land- 
scape design may be obtained from 
the Summer School. 

The summer curriculum is as 
follows: “Introduction to Housing 
and Town Planning,” “Architectural 
Design,” “Statics and Elements of 
Structures,” “Resistance of Materials 
and Elements of Structural Design,” 
“Landscape Design,” “Principles of 
Landscape Construction,” “Plant 
Materials,” “Theory and Practice of 
Design,” “American Architecture,” 
“Romanesque Architecture.” 


GUEST INSTRUCTOR 


It is announced that Jan Reiner will 
be guest instructor at the Rudolph 
Schaeffer Summer School in San 
Francisco, July 7 through 31, teach- 
ing a course in “Modern House 
Planning” described as, “contempo- 
rary architecture appreciation,” “fur- 
niture and its arrangement,” “excur- 
sions to modern homes.” 


PROKOSCH NAMED 


The. appointment of Walther Pro- 
kosch to the faculty of the Cooper 
Union Art School is announced by 
Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, Director of 
the Union. Mr. Prokosch is a mem- 
ber of the New York Chapter A.I.A. 
and his work was included this year 
in the recent “Forty Under Forty” 
at the Architectural League. He is a 
native of Madison, Wisconsin, and 
graduated from the Yale School of 
Architecture in 1934. In his practice 
he has specialized in residential work 
and prefabricated houses. 


NEW ART BOARD 


The formation of the Commercial 
Art Studios Board of Trade, Inc., 
composed of New York studio owners 
and operators is announced. More 
than 40 members attended the first 
dinner and business meeting of the 
organization, May 5. An office has 
been opened at 101 Park Avenue 


_ (the Architects’ Building) to serve 


those who have charge of studios and 
employ commercial artists. 


PENCIL POINTS 








THE ORIGINAL 
BLUEPRINT 


...Of this drawing illustrates the slow 
burning or mill construction long used 
in industrial structures. It is claimed 
that the plank floor requires less lum- 
ber and less labor than the conven- 
tional joist type, with a saving of over 
20% in cost and a considerably im- 
proved resistance to heat loss. 

The essential principle of the plank- 
and-beam system is shown in this 
Typhonite Eldorado detail (the illus- 
tration is one-fifth actual size). A 

Typhonite Eldorado was used ona 

white tracing paper of average quality. 

A large-size blueprint will be sent to 

you free. Write the address given 
below. (Offer good for only 30 days 
after appearance of this magazine.) 








THE TWO WAYS Yoeree 1 


... you can test the quality of 
Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado 
pencils are (I) by working with 
them and (2) by inspecting the Tyre 
blueprints made from Typhonite 
Eldorado drawings. The per- 
fection of detail is due to the 
uniform opacity of lines drawn 
with Typhonite Eldorado leads. ata veagt Te aa Mew aL LO EA Lt, LL A 
Which in turn is due to the ai 
presence of Typhonite — whose ae: wine 
evenly minute particles are 
produced in a typhoon of 
super-heated steam—an ex- 
clusive Dixon process. Pencil 
Sales Department 167-J6. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE F 
COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. . al 


ELDORADO 
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(Continued from page 16) 


neither time nor space permits proper 
elucidation. Permit me to say, how- 
ever, that any idea you may entertain 
about the permanent’s “security” and 
“good pay during depression years” 
is just an old bogey idea that existed 
up ’til ten years ago. Today it is no 
more. Since long before the “depres- 
sion” permanents have had tough 
sledding. With the advent of the 
present administration, “temporaries” 
have been brought in at higher sal- 
aries than the “permanents” were 
getting, the local cost of living has 
been pulling itself up by its bootstraps 
and today the “permanent” is again 
holding the bag. We have an idea 
that something will be done about it 
this time, if they acquire a leader and 
fight their cause properly. 

Something’s in the wind about the 
Architect’s Role in Civil Defense. 
The local A.I.A. chapter has pre- 
pared a preliminary report to the In- 
stitute and subsequently to the neces- 
sary government agencies. We expect 
to hear more about this in the near 
future from Chairman Horace Peas- 
lee. 

The new Cosmos Club building 
will soon be a reality. Francis P. Sul- 
livan and Arthur B. Heaton are as- 
sociated on this project. The drawings 
are practically complete and Joseph 
A. Parks is now making the render- 
ing. RED 


T.V.A. EXHIBITION 


Photographs and models illustrating 
the T.V.A. design idiom resulting 
from harmonious collaboration of 
architects and engineers in the vast 
government project of the Tennessee 
Valley are now being shown at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. The material represents the 
engineering and architectural work of 
ten great dams, with their control 
buildings, power plants, visitors’ 
buildings and employee housing. 


RELIEF CHECK 


For the relief of the children of 
British architects the United States 
Architects’ Fund for the R.I.B:A. 
has sent abroad a check for $2,600. 
This was handed Frederick G. Frost, 
Honorary Chairman of the Fund, by 
Wiliam Lescaze, Chairman, at a din- 
ner last month of the New York 
Chapter A.I.A. at which Wilfred H. 
Gallienne, British Consul in New 
York City, was guest of honor. 


AT LARGE IN 
THE LIBRARY 


ARCHITECTURAL Desicn, by Ernest 
Pickering ($6.50 a copy, 330 pages, 
illustrated — John Wiley & Sons, 
New York). 


Tue Art oF Cotor ANpD DEsIGN, 
by Maitland Graves ($3.50 a copy, 
292 pages, illustrated — McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York). 


Wuite Pixxiars, by J. Frazer Smith, 
A.l.A. ($6.00, 252 pages 8Y2" x 
11”, with pen drawings and plans by 
the author—Wiliam Helburn, Inc., 
New York). 


Ernest Pickering, Professor of Archi- 
tecture at Cincinnati University, has 


revised his first edition of ARCHITEC- 


TURAL DesiGn, published in 1933. 
It is an excellent student’s text, how- 
ever much it may disappoint the more 
energetic Modernist already firm in 
his own background. 

Its quality lies in the consistent 
avoidance of dogma in reference to 
the modern trend in design. The au- 
thor is perfectly conscious, judging by 
the preface, of the coming of a new 
social and economic order; and 
stresses the fact that architectural 
education must change, the better “to 
express contemporary culture” later. 
Farther along, past many _ well- 
selected plates and clear diagrams, he 
dares even to say, “Architecture must 
be expressive of the present AND the 
future.” 

True to his profession, he em- 
phasizes the need for a basis of ex- 
perience and comprehension of prec- 
edent, but is extremely cautious about 
outlining the future. Thus, after the 
student has developed this background 
through study under intelligent direc- 
tion, the creations of his architectural 
maturity will be his own, not Mr. 
Pickering’s. ioe 

Let the reader beware of the title 
of Maitland Graves book, THE ART 
oF Cotor AnD Desicn. The book 
deals specifically with an analysis of 
the principles of the elements men- 
tioned, but only in a minor way with 
their relation to art. 

I feel that the author, in attempt- 
ing to outline these principles com- 
pletely and simplyat the same time, 


has fallen into the very pitfalls of - 


complication which he set out to 


40 


avoid. As a result, the beginner will 


_ undoubtedly be staggered by the 


number-of rules, charts, and algebraic 
reference symbols; if he does, on the 
other hand, absorb them all through 
an enforced discipline, he will require 
still more discipline to free himself 
from them for eventual self-expres- 
sion. And the maturing artist, though 
he may never question their truth, 
may well, through his maturity, ques- 
tion the necessity of studying them 
to such depth. 

In short, the goal of the book is a 
knowledge about one aspect of art 
and all its special phraseology, useful 
mainly to the artist whose approach 
is identical with Mr. Graves’. 

WuireE PILars is a book on the 
Old South, centering on the mansions 
of which the title describes the most 
prominent characteristic. The author, 
J. Frazer Smith, A.1.A., has trans- 
lated the elegance and dignity of the 
times in 100-odd pen-and-ink draw- 
ings of selected examples. Best of all, 
there is included a map with outlines 
of suggested pilgrimages through such 
sections as the Natchez Trace, the 
Felicianas, the Bayou Country. 

This is not a book on architecture. 
It is a book on a half-forgotten civili- 
zation, seen through the monuments 
it produced, and as such brings our 
architectural heritage into rivalry 
with that of the French Chateau 
country or with the English manors. 

It is easy to forget, in these days 
of fast-moving events, that within the 
borders of our New World a com- 
plete civilization was born, enjoyed a 
longer life-span than have the Ger- 
man or Italian Empires, and was then 
ruthlessly destroyed—all before those 
dictatorships came into being! 

R.H.M. 


Tuts Is GREECE, photographs by 
former students of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens 
($2.50 a copy, 128 pages—Hastings 
House, New York). 


Here is the Greece that has sur- 
vived many an invader. This is the 
Greece that will live on, in the quiet 
of Thessalian olive-groves, in the 
magic of names like Delphi, Euboea, 
and Amphissa, in proud mountains 
crowned with immortal marbles, in 
the infinite peace in the eyes of old 
fishermen and peasant women. 

Only a map is lacking to link these 
scenes to today’s passing realities. 

R.H.M. 
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lain Dollars-and-Cents Proof! 






INSURANCE COSTS 


WITHOUT SPRINKLERS ~,, 


YEARS 5 10 

An automatic sprinkler fire protection system is prac- 
tically as much standard equipment as a heating system 
in any industrial, commercial or institutional building 
built today. Simple dollars-and-cents economies in insur- 
ance premiums alone prove this. It is up to you to make 
sure that this system is a blended part of your building 
design and fits in with carefully worked out interiors. 

There’s a staff of Grinnell engineers near you to 


help make fire protection a part of the building’s func- 


Tens 1242 





A BLENDED PART OF YOUR BUILDING‘S DESIGN 


Tt 50,000 


INSURANCE AND 
SPRINKLER COSTS 


15 20 


tional design. With every type of system at their disposal, 


Grinnell engineers can work with a thorough knowledge 
of your own problems and your clients’ needs. 

Phone for an advisory interview. You'll get the advan- 
tage of over sixty years of fire protection engineering 
experience. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, 


Providence, R. I. Branch offices in principal cities. 


GRINNELL 


Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protection 








75,000 


25,000 





SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY 
OF THIS 
BOOKLET 


Go understand why New 
Londoner Hollow-Core Flush 


Doors are maintaining remark- 


of experience, experiment and 
observation. 

To give you a clearer picture, 
of the part of the door you 
never see, we are opening a 
section for inspection and show- 


able performance records every- 
where, you only need to know 


how these famous doors are Lak: oie: the ‘oemaaiales a8 the 


built. method used in building the 
There is a definite reason back  ‘''climatized'' New Londoner 


of every feature, based on years Hollow-Core Flush Door. 


AMERICAN PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 


IN EVERY NEW PLANT 




















CHOICE OF RELIABLE, SMOOTH-WORKING 
EQUIPMENT SHOULD BEGIN AT THE FRONT DOOR 


Every one of the new industrial plants being 
built today deserves the best possible door 
control—in short, LCN. Why? Because well- 
controlled doors help efficiency and con- 
tribute to the good impression employees 
and visitors get of the plant. (They all 
actually operate the doors.) The handsome 
new All-Steel-Equip Co. building above, 
at Aurora, Ill., designed and built by The 
Austin Co., is LCN-equipped. 


Overhead 
Floor 
Surface Type 
DOOR 
CLOSERS 





SER VIG? 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply from our own stock. Such notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which 
any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the twelfth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all 
communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


THE MART 


We will pay 35c per copy, plus postage, for copies of the 
November, 1940, issue of PENcit Points. Must be in 
good condition. Subscription Department, care of 
Pencit Points. 


R. P. Ronowski, 410 N. Edgewood Avenue, La Grange, 
Ill., has for sale a collection of monographs on tile and 
manufacturers’ publications issued between 1925 and 
1932, $5.00 the lot. List will be furnished on request. 


. Harris Hein, 846 Milam Building, San Antonio, Texas, 

would like to purchase the following: Kindergarten 
Chats, Louis Sullivan; Lectures on Architecture, 
E. Viollet-le-duc. 


David A. Pulone, 249 Hamilton Avenue, Trenton, N. J., 
has the following for sale: Architectural Forum, both 
parts June, 1928, through July, 1930; Architectural 
Record, 1928 through 1935; American Architect, 1928 
through 1935. Price per copy, 35c, or 10c per copy if 
purchased in groups. The following books are for sale: 
Encyclopedia of Architecture, Carpentry and Building, 
in eight volumes, $10.00 for all, plus express charges; 
Foundations, Abutments and Footings; Structural Mem- 
bers and Connections; Reinforced Concrete and Mason- 
ry Structures; Steel and Timber Structures, all four by 
Hool & Kinne, all first editions, $6.00 for the lot’ plus 
express charges. 


A. B. Griffith, 840 So. 59th Street, Omaha, Nebraska, 
has the following magazines for sale: American Atchi- 
tect—January 5th and January 20th issues of 1926; 
Good Furniture— January through May, 1921; 
Pencit Points complete for 1922, unbound; Archi- 
tecture, series of measured details, 69 plates, in port- 
folio; French Book of Architecture, plates, in portfolio. 


Russell S. Johnston & Andrew Palmieri, Architects, 501 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., have some office space 
available for an architect or any one connected with 
allied trades or professions. Phone: MUrray Hill 
2-5346-7.  - 


(Continued on page 48, Advertising Section ) 
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A Personal-ized* Nairn Linoleum floor in the Witherspoon School, Princeton, N. J. Individual designs like this cost little extra. 
The bulletin board ts Nairn Cork Carpet. 





HERE’S KINDERGARTEN FUN FOR YEARS TO COME— 


and permanent economy to delight the school board | 








JUNE 19432 





e Your school clients will rate Personal-ized* floors 
of Nairn Linoleum 100% for modern kindergartens! 

The physical well-being of the youngsters is pro- 
tected by the exceptionally smooth, sanitary 
surface of the material. There are no cracks or 
indentations to collect dirt and germs, in fact this 
linoleum actually has germicidal properties. The 
danger of splinters is entirely eliminated. 

The educational advantages of such a floor are 
also considerable. A design, such as you see above, 
is a real aid in “learning while playing” — and the 
gay colors help establish the pleasant atmosphere 
so desired in a modern kindergarten! ‘ 





The school budget is also greatly benefited. 
Moderate in first cost, a Nairn Linoleum floor 
takes heavy foot-traffic with hardly a sign of wear. 
Cleaning and waxing are the only “upkeep” needed. 

Specify Nairn Linoleum for your school floors. 
Its economy and unique quietizing qualities make 
it ideal for all school areas—especially in kindergar- 
tens, corridors, auditoriums and offices. When instal- 
led by Authorized Contractors, #¢ 2s fully guaranteed. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
: *Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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FLOORS AND WALLS 


















THE MODERN CHECK THAT 
GAINED NEW FRIENDS BY 
DROPPING OUT OF SIGHT 
@ 
No Hinges— 
No Unsightly Arms 


GO ed of There is scarcely anything about a Unt-Cuecked 
door to even hint at the existence of the rugged 
Sight. we door closing mechanism concealed at top and 
bottom. Rixson Uni-Cuecks for single-acting in- 
terior doors, are the modern device that permits architects to give 
doors the same clean, symmetrical treatment as the rest of the build- 
ing at no cost premium over exposed type closers. 


] 6 asl And that’s not all. Un1-Cnecks are built to last— 

to give gentle but positive closure for long, atten- 

af Mind tion-free periods. There are only 6 moving parts, 

‘ no complicated adjustments. Can be installed on 

any interior wood or metal door in any type of floor. Require only 
2 9/16" floor depth. Made in 4 capacities. 


Get all the facts and a demonstration from your nearest Rixson 
representative; or, write direct for data sheet. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4458 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, lilinois 


RIXSON REPRESENTATIVES AT: 


NEW YORK: 2034 Webster Ave. - PHILADELPHIA: 211 Greenwood 
Ave., Wyncote, (Pa.) - SAN FRANCISCO: 116 New Montgomery St. - LOS 
ANGELES: 909 Santa Fe Avenue - SEATTLE: 4012 E. 38th Street 
ATLANTA: 152 Nassau St. - NEW ORLEANS: 2630 Jefferson Ave. 
LONDON, ONT., CANADA: Richard-Wilcox Co., Ltd. 


bid cell Cm 
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(Continued from page 46, Advertising Section) 


Anthony T. Criscuolo, 1051 St. Marks Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has for sale two bound volumes of American 
Architect and Building News, January 1879 to August 
1880, and July 1880 to December 1881. Condition 
fair, some illustrations missing. 


Robert B. Trivett, jr., 35 Cambridge Street, East Orange, 
N. J., would like to obtain the following books: Organ- 
izing the Drafting Department, H. F. Church; Manual 
of Office Practice for the Architect, T. J. Adams; Law 
of Architecture and Building and Architect's Law 
Manual, Blake; Modern Housing, Catherine Bauer; 
The New Architecture in Mexico, Esther Born. 


FOR RENT: Private office in architect’s suite, furnished; 
service and drafting facilities; also desk room. On 
57th Street in New York. Phone: CIrcle 7-6600. 


PERSONALS 


JOHN W. BRIGGS, Architect, has moved his offices from 
73 South Avenue to 240 East Avenue (Little Theater 
Building), Rochester, N. Y. 


Due to the death of Arthur C. Jackson, Architect, 501 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., RUSSELL S. 
JOHNSTON and ANDREW PALMIERI, Architects, 
are continuing Mr. Jackson’s architectural practice at 
the same address. 


L. VERNE LACY and THOMAS H. ATHERTON, 
Architects, have become associated for the practice of 
architecture, with offices in the Hotel Sterling, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


ALTON L. CRAFT, Architect, has become an active asso- 
ciate of Thiesen & Slingerland, Architects, for the 
practice of architecture. Offices will be located as for- 
merly at West 244th Street and Waldo Avenue, River- 
dale-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. Thiesen & Slinger- 
land were former associates of Dwight James Baum. 


FRANK STEFE, Designer, has moved his office to 505 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II]. 


CHARLES M. CARRINGTON, Architect, has estab- 
lished an office for the practice of architecture at 512 
Gulf States Building, Dallas, ‘Texas. 


JESSE L. BOWLING, Architect, has moved his offices 
from 37 West 39th Street to 2 West 47th Street, on 
the 13th floor, New York, N. Y. 


NEWTON L. LOCKWOOD, Architect, has opened an 
office for the practice of architecture at 249 Main Street, 
Bristol, Conn. 


FRANCIS deN. SCHROEDER has been appointed Edi- 
tor of J/mteriors (formerly the Interior Decorator), by 
the Whitney Publishing Company. Mr. Schroeder was 
for many years an Associate Editor of Vanity Fair, Time 
and Life magazines. 


NEW PUBLICATION. P. H. Sommers, of Jefferson 
City, Missouri, is editing the newest architect’s publica- 
tion, “News Letter,” of the Missouri Association of 
Architects. This is now a two-page mimeographed leaflet. 
It is announced in Volume 1, number 1, that members 
of the Missouri Association are strongly behind the re- 
cent A.I.A. affiliation and have increased their dues to 
cover A.I.A. obligations and to initiate a more active 
Association program. 
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INCH is another 

extra reason... 
... for specifying roofing of 
FLINTKOTE TAPERED STRIPS 
























This actual photograph illustrates those extra 
thick tapered coatings of protective asphalt on 
every Flintkote Tapered Strip shingle. Added 
thickness on weather ends—25% to 33% more 
—insures a longer-lasting roof. A special heavy 
coating on the underside makes these modern 
shingles self-sealing, prevents damage from 
wind or driving rain. 


Architects heartily approve the deep shadows 
cast by these thicker shingle butts. Here, at 
moderate cost, is the texture and rugged char- 
acter of expensive roofings. Many colors and 
blends are available to carry out your decorative 
plans. These 12” x 36” strips hold down labor 
costs and speed application. Laid with 5” ex- 
posure, three bundles cover a square. Fire-re- 
sistance of this popular mineral-surfaced 
Flintkote shingle is proved by their Class C 
Underwriters’ Label. 


The FLINTKOTE Company — 


30 ROCKEFELLER: PLAZA, NEW YORK 
ATLANTA...BOSTON... CHICAGO HEIGHTS...DETROIT...LOS ANGELES... NEW ORLEANS...WACO... LONDON 


7 PN E942 



























each stack...Tapered Strips (left) and flat shingles (right). 


OT, 


Have you received copies of the Jatest catalogs on Flintkote asbestos 
and asphalt roofings and sidings? Please send for facts about the 
new structural and decorative insulating board products...and 
detailed information about Flintkote waterproofings, protective 
coatings and other specialties for residential and industrial buildings. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


SPECIFICATIONS 
TT-P-88 


To the boys who write or read “specs” TT-P-88 is 
destined to be as familiar as big league scores are to 
an ardent baseball fan. For these Federal Govern- 
ment Specifications call for ‘paint, paste, resin 
emulsion, interior, light tints and white”. * Any 
architect who knows his paints will readily agree 
that Super Mural-tone is a “‘natural”’ for ‘‘defense” 
construction jobs where Speed is the watchword. 
* “SPEED” is Super Mural-tone’s middle name. 
No waiting around for plaster to season. ‘‘Super”’ 
is ready to go to work even when the walls are still 
““green’’. Being on friendly terms with a wide brush, 
Super Mural-tone just devours wall space . 
which, incidentally, is.-no small item in cutting 
costs. “Super” takes more thinner. Goes further. 
One coat covers and hides on most surfaces. Dries 
in 40 minutes to a beautiful velvet finish . . - a 
finish that’s famous for its high percentage of light 
reflection. * And “Super” is washable—it more 
than meets the “wet abrasion” requirements in the 
Federal Government specifications. *% For com- 
plete information about Super Mural-tone write to 
the Muralo Company, 572 Richmond Terrace, 
Staten Island, N.Y. *% Branches: Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and 
Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless 
otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of PENCIL 
Points by the firm issuing them. When writing for 
these items please mention PENcIL PornTs. 


THE NEW 20 SMITH-MILLS BOILER. — Set of 
folders announcing and describing a new line of stoker 
firing and oil burning heating boilers for use in 
medium-sized homes, service stations, diners and small 
store buildings. Specifications, dimensions, ratings, etc. 
4 pp. 84 x 11. The H. B. Smith Co., Inc., Westfield, 
Mass. 

HELPFUL HINTS IN PAINT STYLING. — New 
booklet giving detailed color schemes for 69 different 
rooms and showing how the application of paint styl- 
ing principles will improve the appearance of the 
home and how color can give each room its own per- 
sonality. Mural-tone color cards showing 31 positive 
and pastel tones are included. The Muralo Co., Inc., 
572 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 

RICHARDS-WILCOX NO. 268 ROL R-WEDG 
DOOR HOLDER.—Bulletin describing the construc- 
tion and operation of a new type of door holder. 
814 x 11. Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Published by the same firm, “Richards-Wilcox No. 
719 Vanishing Door Hanger and Track.” Folder with 
complete descriptive data and detail drawings cover- 
ing a newly-developed line of hangers and track for 
hanging lightweight vanishing doors and residential 
parallel wardrobe doors. 8/2 x 11. 

TRUSCON RESIDENTIAL DOUBLE-HUNG STEEL 
WINDOWS.—Useful reference manual for architects 
covering a line of yesidential double-hung steel win- 
dows. Specifications, installation details for various 
types of construction, types and sizes, etc. 16 pp. 8% 
x 11. Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

SISALKRAFT PRODUCTS. — Standard filing size 
folder prepared especially for architects containing 
series of data sheets giving informative data and speci- 
fications covering Sisalkraft and copper-armored 
Sisalkraft. Samples of both materials are included. The 
Sisalkraft Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COLOR GUIDE. — An 
elaborate volume prepared by Sherwin-Williams is 
now available to assist home owners in selecting paint 
colors. This book is designed on the premise that color 
selection from inch-square chips is often disappoint- 
ing. “Full-page illustrations from color photographs 
present many possible combinations of paint colors 
and stains. More than fifty plates are devoted to ex- 
teriors while the number of interiors exceeds one 
hundred. Price $10.00. Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

1941 NATIONAL RADIATOR CATALOG.—A.LA. 
File No. 30-c-4. Valuable reference book for archi- 
tects and contractors presenting engineering data, rat- 
ings and dimensions covering the complete line of 
National Radiator hand, stoker, oil and gas-fired 
boilers, radiators, convectors and enclosures. 81 x 11. 
64 pp. The National Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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How often do you ask yourself: 





‘WHAT WILE THIS HOUSE BE LIKE 


20 YEARS FROM NOW? 


You will find a house Dri-Bilt with Douglas Fir 
Plywood more durable, more rigid, more comfort 
giving than the same house built conventionally! 


Dri-Bilt with Douglas Fir Plywood houses are superior houses 
that will still be sound when their mortgages are paid off. Their 
walls are nearly 6 times as rigid as walls with horizontal board 
sheathing. Their interior walls are mar-proof and crack-proof, yet 
receptive to any finish. Dri-Bilt houses are warmer, dust-proof, 
wind-proof. They sell easily because they can be financed through 
F.H.A. They are approved by the Uniform Building Code. 


= ey ¢ * Wer 
Ah ei 7+ Rat urith Pleuwe + mers 
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Dri-Bilt with Douglas Fir Plywood means better, faster, more dur- 
able building construction through the use of this “modern miracle 
in wood.” It means using the proper grades of these big, strong, 
lightweight panels for concrete forms, sub-flooring, wall and roof 
sheathing, interior walls and ceilings, built-ins and exterior finish. 


The result is a substantial saving in time and labor, and a better 
house for the same money. Many builders are reducing building 
time as much as 6 weeks by using the standard Dri-Bilt method, 
because handling, fitting, cutting and nailing are minimized... 
because there is no waiting for plaster to dry. The DFP Dri-Bilt 
method enables multiple-unit builders to have standard 4 and 5 
room houses ready for occupancy 2 weeks after starting. 
Consult Sweet’s Catalog or write for free Dri-Bilt Manual; Sweet’s 


Reprint; U. S. Commercial Standard CS45-40; new Finishing 
Folder. Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., 1500 Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wn. 








GLUED PLYWOOD HOUSES RESIST TORNADO ! 








JUNE 1941 


R 200-mile-an-hour tornado swept 
through Evansville, Ind., last summer. 
In the storm’s center were 2 rows of 
new houses built under F.H.A. specifi- 
cations by Modern Builders, Inc., na- 
tionally own contractors. Among 
them were some Dri-Bilt with Plywood 
or all-plywood homes, whose construc- 
tion differed from standard Dri-Bilt con- 
struction only in that panels were glued 
to studding instead of being nailed. 


These plywood houses were the only 
ones the insurance adjustors did not 
write off as total losses. The cost of 
rehabilitating the plywood houses was 
only 10% of their value. $5 went for re- 


eee ttt 








pairing damage to shingles; the rest for 
replacing glass, cleaning out dirt and 
scrubbing the interior. In the other 
houses the plaster was knocked off the 
walls. The plywood interior walls and 
ceilings needed only washing. 


The principal damage to the convention- 
ally built houses was due to their hav- 
ing been blown off their foundations. 
In the opinion of experts, ‘the plywood 
house could have been blown off its 
foundation with very little damage, due 
to its extreme rigidity. And had it 
blown off. it would have remained 
square and could have been rehabili- 
tated at small expense.’ 


EXT.-D.F.P.A, 
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Large homes 
can also be 
Dri-Bilt to very 
good advan- 
tage. The in- 
terior walls of 
this handsome 
Portland, Ore., 
home are for- 
ever mar and 
crack-proof. 


How fo use 
Dovugias Fir 
Piywoed in 
Home 
Construction 


Finish roofing 

5/16” Plyscord 
sheathing 

1/4” Plywall 
ceiling 


Insulation 


3/8” Plywall 


Asphalt paint 
vapor barrier 


5/16" Plyscord 
sheathing 


EXT-DFPA exterior 
finist 


Furring strip 


1/2” Plyscord 
sub-floor 


Concrete formed 
with 1/2” Ply- 
scord, which is 
then used for sub- 
floor. 










Send for your Steel Sash 
Merit-Meter-and PROOF! 


Over a third more quality than its nearest 

competitor .. . that’s MESKER’S proved claim. 

Check the Steel Sash “Merit Meter” yourself. 

It enables you to compare 

steel window quality, point- 

make the by-point. Everyone concern- 

yISUAL-TEST ed with steel windows should 
cme | = have a copy of it. 


ne A ' v) Casement Windows @ Monumental Windows © Industrial Windows 
eo Industrial Doors @ Metal Screens @ Detention Windows 


} 


(( SINCE 1879 


the difference 
ae the difference 
he difference 
f BROTHERS 
: “a ; 
by 


424 SOUTH 7th STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


rh MESKER BROS. 424 SO. 7th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


["] Fileworthy Literature on Mesker Steel Sash 


c it 
” Denasda: es {_] Mesker Dealer Plan 


[] Illustrated Steel Sash Price Book 


Firm Nome —— on emer 


O arcuitect 


Address —— Jone osoxno)” 


(Give STREET 


State 


sali ea 
City 2 ee 6 PP-71 





PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 50) 


SARCOTHERM WEATHER CONTROL FOR HOT 
WATER HEATING. — AIA. File No. 30-c-25, 
Bulletin No. 175 giving detailed description of the 
advantages and operation of the Sarcotherm system of 
weather control for hot water heating, with special 
reference to the newly-developed Sarcotherm control 
valve. Installation details, wiring diagrams, capacities, 
roughing-in dimensions. 8 pp. 84 x 11. Sarco Co., 
Inc., 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

THREE BUTTS TO A DOOR.—A genuine Stanley 
No. 241 hinge enclosed in a jacket on which is color- 
fully presented all the advantages derived from the 
use of three butts to a door. The hinge is being of- 
fered gratis to architects and builders as part of a 
nation-wide campaign promoting “Three Butts to a 
Door.” The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

POR-CE-LOK — PORCELAIN ENAMELED ROOF- 
ING AND SIDING.—Folder describing the advan- 
tages and application of Por-Ce-Lok, an interlocking 
design of corrugated roofing and siding sheet, coated 
on all surfaces with special porcelain enamels. 4 pp. 
814 x 11. Porcelain Steels, Inc., Cedar and Ashland 
Road, Cleveland, O. 

PLUGMOLD.—Bulletin No. 501 describing and illus- 

trating the Plugmold multi-outlet wiring system for 
use in homes, offices, stores, factories, etc. Installation 
instructions are included. 4 pp. 814 x 11. The Wire- 
mold Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Published by the same firm, “Wiremold Flucrescent 
Lighting.” Catalog No. FL-3 lists and illustrates the 
Wiremold line of fluorescent lighting units and Line- 
O-Lamps. 8 pp. 8Y2 x 11. 

UNDERWATER LIGHTING. — Attractive brochure 
containing concise yet complete information on a full 
complement of underwater lighting units for swim- 
ming pools, fountains and cascades. Included are 
specifications for both removable water-cooled types 
and front and back relamp types, together with in- 
stallation instructions. 16 pp. 812 x 11. Russell & 
Stoll, 125 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 

DU PONT COLOR SELECTOR.—This book is the 
neatest trick of the month. The Color Selector is 
divided into four parts. In a pocket on the inside of 
the front cover are pictures of 3 living rooms, 2 din- 
ing rooms, 3 kitchens, 2 bathrooms and 4 house ex- 
teriors. These 16 full color pictures are printed on 
cellophane with the wall areas transparent. They 
represent different styles and by placing them over 
color sheets it is easy to visualize the effects of various 
color schemes. The second part of the book consists 
of 100 sheets about 9” x 12”, painted with interior 
colors, divided with thumb indexes for easy reference 
into 17 color groups. Any one will be grateful for 
these large size color samples after attempting to use 
the little color “chips” ordinarily used as color 
samples. These du Pont pages are big enough so that 
you can really see them. The third section of the 
book is made up of color pages for exterior colors and 
in the fourth section are trim colors. The exterior 
color pages are die-cut in such a way that the overlays 
of the exteriors can be placed on the color pages to 
show any combination of trim and wall colors. The 
whole thing is very ingenious and will be a great boon 
in dealing with that pain-in-the-neck lady client who 
just can’t make up her mind about color schemes. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, 
Del. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Coal Tar Pitch Lasts because 
e it can resist water. Water lying 
in low spots on roofs has ruined 
many a roof... . but coal tar pitch 
can resist this so well that water 
is actually pumped up to Koppers 
Coal Tar Pitch Roofs to cool the 
buildings. 
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Coal Tar Pitch Lasts because 

e it can heal small breaks. If 

vibration, settlement of the build- 

ing, etc. causes small breaks in 

your roofing surface, those breaks 

will heal themselves, if your roof 
is coal tar pitch. 





Some roofs 


going on now 


will last 20-30 
40 years... 


and some won 


WILL YOURS? 


The past is the best guide 

the future. The records from t 
past show that one type of roofi 
accounts for most of the reco 
for long service life among bui 
up roofs . . . the records of 20 

or even 40 years. That one type 
roofing is Coal Tar Pitch. Why @& 
Coal Tar Pitch Roofs last? Thq 
are three principal reasons: 


Coal Tar Pitch Lasts beca 
e its slag or gravel surface pr 
tects it from the sun, hail a 
wind damage. The heat transm 
sion coefficient of a built-up r 
without slag or gravel has 
measured at 2% times that o 
slag or gravel surfaced roof. aed 


KOPPERS COAL TAR PITCH ROOFING AND WATERPROOFING 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


TAR AND CHEMICAL DIVISION 





PITTSBURGH, P 


wae K OP PER S ptoduck 


KOPPERS COMPANY, 
1321A Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 










Jill out 


and wna 





Address 


Please send me copies of these folders: 


O “Roofing Bonds” 
0 “‘Waterpfooefing 


O] “Roofing Specifications’ [1 ‘““Where to Use Pressure- 

0 “‘Water-cooled Roofs” 

O “Steep Roofs of Coal 
Tar Pitch” 


Treated Timber” 

0 “How to Measure Depth 
of Penetration in Pres- 
sure-treated Timber”’ 


OO “Pressure-treated Poles’: 


Specifications” 


0 “Dampproofing 
Specifications” 


0 “Tar-base Paints’ 
0 “Waterproofing and 


0 “Painting of Creosoted 
Wood” 


0 “Creosote” 
0 “Creosote-Coal Tar 


Dampproofing rps? 
Waterworks” Solutions 


D “Waterproofing and 





0 “Disinfectants” 
O “Paving with Tarmac” 


Philadelphia, 
ard Maple. 


Super Market, 


Penn Frutt th Northern H 


floored wi 


Philadelphia Women 
Find Pleasant Shopping 


...0n this warm, resilient, Maple floor 


Does a Super- Market need a “Super-floor’’? Perhaps not, but 
it does need a floor with a warm welcome for shoppers and a 
happy answer to management on the cold facts of cost. 

Hard Maple is the one floor that stands the wear, yet offers 
every comfort to shoppers and employees —to eyes and feet 
and nerves. It is warm and dry and quiet — bright and cheerful, 
so smooth it’s easy to keep clean. 

And for economy, Hard Maple heads the list. So simple to 
finish and clean, inexpensive to maintain, and remarkably long- 
lived, no comparable floor offers so low a cost per year of service. 


Don’t build or remodel without checking the facts on this - 


dependable hardwood. Your architect will tell you about trade- 
marked MFMA Maple (a// Northern Hard Maple), in strips or 
blocks. See Sweet’s, Sec. 11/88. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION | 
1785 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Write for folder describing finishes which add beauty to, and lower 
cleaning costs of, old or new Hard Maple floors. 


ld ereyae 707, 
MFMA Maple 


(NORTHERN HARD) 





PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS AND 


EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 52) 


KOPPERS SPRAY POND OR WATER-COOLED 
ROOFS. — Water-cooled roofs, which help insulate 
factories, office buildings and homes against the sun’s 
rays by means of evaporation, are the subject of folder 
Form T-A-2. The folder illustrates and discusses types 
of water-cooled roofs for structures with or without 
air conditioning, how much water should be used, 
construction costs, advantages of coal tar pitch, roof 
bonds and gives typical specifications, including flash- 
ing, for water-cooled roofs. A graph shows the direc- 
tion and degree of heat flow in and out of various 
types of roofs. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Koppers Co., Tar and 
Chemical Div., Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CHURCH SEATS.—Folder describing and illustrating 
the Church line of toilet seats, including the new 
Mol-Tex white molded seat. 4 pp. 84 x 11. C. F. 
Church Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

ELJER PLUMBING FIXTURES.—Catalog B. Valuable 
reference book presenting detailed information cover- 
ing a complete line of plumbing fixtures, including 
vitreous china, enameled cast iron and brass goods. 
Color plates, specifications, dimensions, etc. 102 pp. 
9% x 11%. Eljer Co., Fort City, Pa. 

BETTER INTERIORS. — Profusely illustrated book, 
dealing with the subject of Pittsburgh glass products, 
including polished plate glass, mirrors, structural glass, 
glass blocks, tempered plate glass and architectural 
glass, shows numerous interesting ways in which these 
products were used in commercial interiors. 20 pp. 
814 x 11. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TIMBERGRAIN ASPHALT SHINGLES.—Folder an- 
nouncing and describing Timbergrain, a new form of 
asphalt roofing shingle having a realistic appearance 
of weathered wood-grain and suitable for modest 
homes and expensive residences. The Ruberoid Co., 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ZURN CARRIER CATALOG.—A.LA. File No. 29-c. 
Catalog No. 39 covers the Zurn line of carriers for 
supporting wall hung fixtures. It presents in detail the 
complete line of twenty-five different types of carriers 
cataloged into five main divisions for ready reference 
—carriers for water closets, urinals, lavatories, sinks, 
slabs, etc., and carriers (wall supported) for lavatories. 
Two pages are devoted to the illustrations, description 
and presentation of supplementary information on 
each type of Carrier. Also included is a working blue 
print of the carrier unit showing installation details, 
complete installation instructions, description of the 
unit, architectural specifications, and list prices. 
Looseleaf. 26 pp. 81% x 11. J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

CRITTALL-FEDERAL STEEL CASEMENTS AND 
INDUSTRIAL WINDOWS.—Valuable new catalog 
for architects on the subject of steel casements and 
industrial windows. Included are specifications, de- 
scriptive data and many pages of details, types and 
sizes. 28 pp. 8'% x 11. Crittall-Federal, Inc., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 

HOTSTREAM WATER HEATERS AND APPLI- 
ANCES.—A.I.A. File No. 29-d-22. Catalog No. 41 
describes and illustrates a complete line of water 
heaters, gas-fired warm air floor furnaces, room heat- 
ers, humidifiers and building accessories. Roughing-in 
charts and dimensions, selection and estimating data, 
specifications, etc. 40 pp. 814 x 11. The Hotstream 
Heater. Co., 8007 Grand Ave., Cleveland, O. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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‘Honey, you'll have to do your own dishes tonight 4 


... 1’m going to be a little late”’ 


HERE are certain things that 

draw crowds to a restaurant... 
or to any other commercial establish- 
ment. And one of these is a well- 
designed, attractive interior, made 
inviting and smart with glass. 

In 1941, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company is sponsoring a comprehen- 
sive advertising program to impress 
this fact on the owners of restaurants, 
hotels, stores, theatres and other types 
of businesses. Our advertising urges 
them to dress up interiors with glass, 
for better business. And in every ad- 
vertisement, we recommend that they 
secure the services of a qualified archi- 
tect or designer to be sure of an in- 
terior that sells. 

We are hopeful that this will result 
in more interior design jobs for you. 
And that when you are called in on 
such jobs, you will give friendly con- 


sideration to Pittsburgh Glass Prod- 
ucts in carrying out your plans. Pitts- 
burgh Mirrors, PC Glass Blocks, 
Carrara Structural Glass, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass and the other Pittsburgh 
Products are all leaders in their fields 
... and can all be depended upon to 


help you create attractive commer- 
cial interiors. 

We invite you to send the coupon 
for our new book, containing infor- 
mation about these products and 
photographic examples of their use 
in business interiors. 


Look whet Gleute. Cnr PA to brighten up a restaurant interior. Large flesh 


tinted mirrors, delicately engraved, have made this Coffee Shoppe of the Farragut Hotel, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. more appealing to the public. Architect: Lyman W. Cleveland. 


TUNE: 29-41 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


2136-1 Cant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, your free, illustrated book “Better Interiors for 


Better Business . . . with Glass”. 


Name 
Address 


City 


‘Santee 
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w.W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


In all these 


they look 


Th ogee 929, - 
» eae 


pur shteg, ner? 


he 

i § bey what the management 

of Kimball Hall, headquarters 

- for fine pianos and organs, says 

about Whale-Bone-Ite Closet Seats installed in 1917. 

And that’s typical Whale-Bone-Ite performance. In 25 
years, we've never heard of one wearing out! 


NO SURFACE COATING TO WEAR OFF! 


Their super-strong laminated wood core and thick cover- 
ing of hard, resilient composition give Whale-Bone-Ite 
Seats such extra long life. They’re molded into a solid, 
permanently rigid unit; have no finish coat to wear off. 
They don’t warp because moisture can’t get in. Their all- 
over smooth surface is easy to clean; repeated disinfecting 
doesn’t harm it. 


PREFERRED WHERE USAGE IS HARDEST! 


Any wonder Whale-Bone-Ite Seats are used wherever 
toilet room traffic is heavy—in hospitals, factories, schools, 
in commercial and public buildings? Owners say they 
“put an end” to replacement costs. 

W hale-Bone-Ite Seats cost no more than ordinary heavy 
duty types. They fit into every construction job on your 
boards. Your Sweet’s Service shows typical models; a 
complete catalog will be sent on request. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE Sis 


625 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
MAKERS OF FINE CLOSET SEATS FOR EVERY INSTALLATION 





PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT . 
(Continued from page 54) 


BUILDING PRODUCTS BULLETIN OF THE PRO- 
DUCERS’ COUNCIL.—Bulletin No. 38 issued by 
the Producers’ Council, Inc., 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York, from which copies may be secured, contains in- 
formation on building products and services of the 
following members: 


American Lumber & Treating Co., Chicago, Ill. De- 
scribing Wolmanized Lumber, a clean, odorless, paint- 
able, non-corrosive treated lumber, impregnated by 
the vacuum-pressure process for protection against 
decay and termites. 

Bastian-Morley Co., Inc., Premier Heater Div., 
LaPorte, Ind. Describing the Mini-Miser feature of the 
Crane Superior gas water heater, a new principle of 
gas water heater construction whereby air for com- 
bustion is taken in from the top of the heater, instead 
of through the bottom. 

Bell & Gossett Co., Chicago, Ill. Presenting the B 6G 
Monoflo system, an automatically controlled, forced 
hot water heating system with year round domestic 
hot water supply. 

Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Descriptive and 
specification data covering types 39Q Carrier 
Weathermakers for use in stores, restaurants, offices 
and commercial buildings. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Presenting a new safety detention screen to take the 
place of iron bars in hospitals, asylums and psychiatric 
institutions. eae 

Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. Announcing availability of 
complete selection of matched sets in Crane bathroom 
line. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Announcing 
and describing the new GE Triclod induction motor 
for industrial applications. 

T he International Nickel Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Information covering Monel, a strong, corrosion- 
resistant metal with widespread architectural uses. 
Johns-Manville, New York, N. Y. Presenting per- 
forated asbestos felt, a newly-improved roofing felt. 
Modern Kitchen Bureau, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Featuring a newly-published book con- 
taining helpful information on modern kitchen plan- 
ning. 

National Fireproofing Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. Describ- 
ing Natco Dri-Speedwall tile for complete exterior 
and interior walls. 

The Peelle Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Service sheet No. 41, 
providing Peelle freight elevator door space require- 
ments, construction details and specifications. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Announc- 
ing the Pittsburgh Sandaire process, a new method of 
sandblasting glass which makes possible the creation 
of intricate glass shapes and designs all in one piece. 
Pullman Mfg. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. Describing the 
Pullman unit sash balance, a mechanical device for 
the counter-balancing of double-hung windows. 
Richmond Screw Anchor Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Presenting the Challenger line of Richmond column 
clamps for concrete columns. 

Sedgwick Machine Works, New York, N. Y. Featur- 
ing the Sedgwick line of electric sidewalk elevators 
for stores, restaurants, hotels, institutions and fac- 
tories. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. Announcing 
a new set of “Swing-Up” garage hardware. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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e There are KOOLSHADE Swn Screen Distributors in all principal cities, with competent representatives 
ready to counsel with you on problems of application, framing and installation, (In Eastern Canada, dis- 
tributed by Creswell-Pomeroy, Lid., Montreal.) 


lane +1 SE ls COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 
SO LE Tees: . PI TYPICAL FLOOR, PLAZA HOTEL 
liens Hotel | 
inne Owfeer WITH 
ie BARE 
hea, WINDOW, _, 
il | SOLAR LOAD “7 
¥ . equivalent to 
iy 4.51TONS 
‘s per Soak ‘pb : 
WITH rs ay 
wie VENETIAN ¥ 
1 BLINDS, 5 
SOLAR LOAD SE 
, equivalentto \¥ 
= 2.79 TONS Ss t 
= per floor = : 
| == a 
The Plaza Hotel, Corpus Christi, Texas ... All guest room windows WITH 
on sun exposures equipped with KOOLSHADE Sun Screen. i 
KOOLSHADE 4 
When it was decided to air condition the Plaza Hotel SUN SCREEN, 
guest room floors, the engineers recommended that the job SOLAR LOAD i 
should be figured two ways: with inside Venetian Blinds equivalent to q 
and with KOOLSHADE Sun Screen. 1.07 TONS ; 
“The result,” stated Mr. Jack White, owner of this and per floor 
other leading Texas hotels, “was just like finding $4,000, i 
for the enormous reduction in sun load by KOOLSHADE en- f 
abled us to save $4,000 on the equipment installation, com- The above data : 
pared with Venetian Blinds. And, according to conservative refers to typical i 
calculations, our operating expenses will be reduced by $45 Pista Hosel h 
per month. Other factors considered in favor of KOOLSHADE Hoger Neve i 
were: positive and dependable automatic operation; long life 308-90 f- O i 
; At 2 glass area on 
and practically negligible maintenance cost; fire safety; and the East expo- ; 
—very important to us—relief from fading of draperies, rugs pense 5 fs 
and furniture in the rooms.” 7 
i 


mowed MO OLSHADE 


**It’s Cooler in the Shade!’’ SU Ni : SC Re Pa N 


% Trade Mark ... Property of Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, Borg-Warner Corporation 
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SOME CALL IT 


you know that “old 
feeling’ after a hard 
day over the board 

. backache, dog- 


tired and listless . . 


WE CALL IT 
“unnecessary § / 


@ Our own draftsmen have been using 
‘Hallowell’ Steel Stools for a number of 
years, and, we know how much it contributes 
to good health and good work. 


The spring Posture Back gives to the slight- 
est movement, yet backs you up with solid 
support. Swivel seat gives full freedom of 
movement. Full welded steel construc- 
tion is permanently rigid—so different 
from riveted joints... and the dished 
wooden seat and back is form-fitted, com- 
fortable. 


It's a good in- 
vestment... 
Better work— 
and more of it 
. Freedom 
from fatigue. 


ategnete PRESSED STEEL Co. 


sERRISTOSR, PERNA. sox 588 
i eRANCHES —— 


BOSTON > DETROIT. sANDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO » ST. LOUIS. SAN FRANCISCO 











PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 56) 


~ RCA COORDINATING SYSTEM.—Bulletin discuss- 


ing the advantages of R -C A loudspeaking com- 
munication systems for use in industrial and manu- 
facturing plants. Profusely illustrated. 12 pp. 8% x 
11. R C A Mfg. Co., Inc., Industrial Engineering 
Div., Camden, N. J. 

FENESTRA RESIDENCE STEEL CASEMENTS.— 
A.LA. File No. 16-e-1. Reference manual for archi- 
tects covering the Fenestra line of residence steel 
casements. Included are specifications, types and sizes, 
full-size sections, installation details, etc. 28 pp. 814 
x 11. Detroit Steel Products Co., 2250 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

AUSTRAL GRIPTITE ALL-METAL BLACKBOARD 
ASSEMBLY .—A.I.A. File No. 35-b-13. Catalog de- 
scribing the construction and advantages of a line of 
all-metal blackboard and display board assemblies. 
Specifications, detail drawings, installation photo- 
graphs, etc. 12 pp. 84% x 11. Austral Sales Corp., 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

KLIEGL STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT. — Two 
new folders, concise, factual and timely, give detailed 
information on new developments in lighting equip- 
ment, and how to light stage presentations, auditori- 
ums and theatres. Bulletin No. 44 features permanent 
equipment; No. 46 covers portable equipment and 
supplies. 8 x 11. Kliegl Bros., 321 W. 50th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

AUDITORIUM AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS.— 
Bulletin No. 12 presents brief descriptions accom- 
panied by diagrams of several of the more important 
patented auditorium air conditioning systems of the 
Auditorium Conditioning Corp. 12 pp. Auditorium 
Conditioning Corp., 17 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


JOHN Y. SLOAN, Architect, 757 Crescent Avenue, 
Buffalo, New York. (All data and samples, and data 
for complete A.I.A. file.) 

CHARLES M. CARRINGTON, Architect, 512 Gulf 
States Building, Dallas, Texas. 

JESSE L. BOWLING, Architect, 2 West 47th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Manufacturers—Please note this 
change of address for future mailings. 

EARL L. MATHES, Architect, 185 West Oakridge 
Park, Metairie, La. (Data for complete A.I.A. file.) 

M. CAPOBIANCO, Architect, 700 St. Albans Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Data for complete A.I.A. file.) 

EDWARD HESS, Designer and Specification Writer, 
1260 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (Samples, and 
data for complete A.I.A. file.) 

VINCENT LANERI, Draftsman, 1830 Ocean Park- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Data for complete A.I.A. file.) 

FRANCIS MURPHY, Draftsman, 244 Main Street, 
Massena, N. Y. 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN DEPARTMENT, New Bed- 
ford Vocational School, 415 Ash Street, New Bedford, 
Mass. (Data on architectural supplies and plastics for 
A.LA. file. ) 

CARL ELLIOT KANE, Student, 28 Bassett Road, 
Brockton, Mass. (All data as well as data for complete 
A.LA. file.) 
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SPECIFY “PENNVERNON’——~ 
. . . NOT JUST “WINDOW GLASS” 


@ Pennvernon Window Glass is clear. It is brilliantly finished on both 


sides of the sheet. For a sheet glass, it is unusually free from distorting 
defects. It affords good vision. And its uniformly high quality is reflected 
in the fact that more architects are specifying Pennvernon today than 
ever before. More contractors are using it. And more dealers are selling 
more of it. Pennvernon is readily available the country over, through 
our many branches and thousands of dealers. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


"PITTSBURGH stand for Zualiity Glass anil hid 
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FREE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE FOR READERS 
OF PENCIL POINgs 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
Pencit Points, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 
25 words or less in this Department FREE—over 25 
words ten cents per word should accompany all notices. 
Copy must be in by 12th of month preceding date of 


issue. 


POSITION OPEN 


WANTED: Experienced senior architectural draftsman 
who has the ability to prepare complete working 
drawings for a school building and other projects. 
Applicants send specimens of draftsmanship, an out- 
line of experience and character references. R. V. 
Arnold, architect, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL student (fourth 


year) at Penn State desires summer experience with 
Landscape Architectural office. Rendering and draft- 
ing ability. Arthur Edwin Bye, Jr., Holicong, Pa. 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN would like to 
make change to Washington, D. C., or thereabouts. 
Fair education, mill and residence detailer, little ex- 
perience at Institutional and commercial work. Age 
28, married. Box No. 600. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT, 11 months’ experi- 
ence. Albert Kornberg, 2157 Holland Ave., Bronx, 
N.Y, 








WINNER 
© feehno TONES 


LS Fa Ancestor wrote the 


Gettysburg Address! 


WINNER Techno-TonE is a drawing pencil with a heritage . 
descended from an illustrious line of A. W. Faber pencils. 

An A. W. Faber pencil in the hand of Abraham Lincoln 
inscribed the immortal words of the Gettysburg Address. 

WINNER Techno-rone embodies all the traditional qual- 
ities you expect to find in an A. W. Faber pencil . . . silky 
smoothness, complete absence of grit, rigid uniformity of 
grading and exceptional tensilestrength to resist breakage. 


True, it costs two or three pennies Ra 
more—but real craftsmen are happy 
to pay this slight premium for Amer- . 
ica’s finest, America’s highest-priced E R 
drawing pencil. PU Castecc.\N 
——  ~ L a 


WIMMER Zhao Tone Polished rich green. 
Seneieanais Packed in metal box. 2 10F 25€ 


“Wthas the A.W. FABER 


ment FABER <A 

















IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN 


Due to the increased demand for architectural 
men it is suggested that all architectural draftsmen 
in the Metropolitan area, New York, who are 
seeking employment, file their applications with 
Mrs. Nelson, Architects’ Committee, 115 East 
40th St., New York, N. Y. If you have previ- 
ously filed your application, come in and bring it 
up to date. 











DRAFTSMAN-ARCHITECT — long experience. Some 
outside experience. Industrial buildings, churches, 
schools. Might work in capacity of expediter. Archi- 
tect’s office, New York City or vicinity. Charles E. 
Columbus, 433 Hoboken Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

JUNIOR DRAFTSMAN wants position with architec- 
tural firm. Complete knowledge of rendering, per- 
spective and working drawings; good letterer. Walter 
P. Globis, 10020 Aberdeen Street, Chicago, Ill. 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER and architectural drafts- 
man, 33, graduate of Chicago Technical College, 15 
years’ experience covering all phases of design and 
engineering details in building work. Box No. 601. 

SCALE MODEL BUILDER (wood or plaster) desires 
change. Experienced dioramas or perspective models, 
ornamental modeling, figures, etc. Drafting and de- 
signing. John Steinichen, Rt. 1, Box 253, Atlanta, Ga. 

JUNIOR ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN wants 
affiliation with reliable firm, neat and capable, good 
ink drawings, fairly well acquainted with residential 
work, age 24. Will go anywhere. Melbourne B. Jones, 
1005 Jackson St., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

DRAFTSMAN: Young man desires position in archi- 
tect’s office. Two and one-half years’ experience on 
board, small homes, apartments. Evening School, also 
I.C.S. Course. New York preferred. Box No. 602. 

STORE FIXTURE DESIGNER, 27, five years’ experi- 
ence, any type storg. Selling, layouts, construction. 
Go anywhere. John'C. Taylor, Box 579, Asheboro, 
N. C. 


JUNIOR DRAFTSMAN desires position with architect 
or contractor. Completed two years at Pratt Institute. 
Joseph Apatsky, 32 Jackson St., New York, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED TYPIST, experienced, neat and ac- 
curate, would like manuscripts, specifications or the 
like to do at home. New York City or vicinity. Box 
No. 603. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS SOUGHT FOR GOV- 
ERNMENT SERVICE. — Landscape architects are 
needed now in connection with national defense hous- 
ing and other Government projects. The U. S. Civil 
Service Commission has just announced an examina- 
tion to: fill these positions paying from $2,000 to 
$5,600 a year. Applications must be filed with the 
Commission’s Washington office not later than June 
26, 1941. Applicants for junior landscape architect 
positions must have completed either a 4-year college 
course with major study in landscape architecture, 
engineering or design; or a 4-year college course and 
in addition, the work leading to an advanced degree 
in landscape architecture, design, or engineering, or 
city planning. Under certain conditions, applications 
will be accepted from senior or graduate students. 
Persons who are interested are urged to apply for fur- 
ther information and application forms to any first- 
or second-class post office, or to the Civil Service 
Commission in Washington, D. C. 
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A.A. HONORS 14 


Announcement of the election of 
fourteen Fellows to the American 
Institute of Architects for distin- 
guished achievement in architecture 
was one of the closing events of the 
A.I.A. convention last month. 

“Our profession has been well 
served by these men,” said the an- 
nouncement by the Committee on 
Awards and Scholarships, of which 
Edwin Bergstrom, Los Angeles, re- 
tiring President of the Institute, is 
Chairman. “Their contribution to 
design, research, literature, education, 
and public service fulfill the exacting 
criteria of a vital architecture.” 

Those advanced to fellowship 
were: Gordon Allen, Boston, Mass.; 
Raymond J. Ashton, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Leonard H. Bailey, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Frank N. Emerson, 
Peoria, Ill.; Robert K. Fuller, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Albert Harkness, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Lewis P. Hobart, San 
Francisco, Calif.; H. Roy Kelley, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Roy F. Larson, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Arthur Lamont 
Loveless, Seattle, Wash.; Loring H. 
Provine, Urbana, Ill.; Winsor Soule, 
Santa Barbara; George Spearl, St. 
Louis; and Ernest Wilby, Canada. 





Richmond H. Shreve, New York 
Architect, identified with defense con- 
struction and with the design and ex- 
ecution of many notable buildings in- 
Empire 
elected president of the American In- 
stitute of Architects at the final ses- 


ston of the recent convention in Y ose- 


cluding the State, was 


mite Valley, Califorma. He succeeds 
Edwin Bergstrom of Los Angeles. 


BOSTON NOTES 


According to State House reporters, 
the architects’ registration bill ap- 
peared briefly on May 12 while in 
transit to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. This may parallel the 
slight change in location common to 
the human species several days before 
a blessed event. Those who beheld 
the phenomenon said our unborn bill 
had a recommendation for passage 
hung round its neck. For sure it was 
finally sweetened to almost everyone’s 
taste, including realtor and three- 
deckerite, though rumor has it that 
some undying opposition remains in 
proprietary architectural quarters. 
Most epochal event of the month 
was the death of Boston’s Evening 
Transcript, from natural causes at 
the age of 111 years. Every good 
New England architect from Charles 
Bulfinch on had taken this news- 
paper, excepting Pete Richmond, who 
reads the C’. §. Monitor. But even he 
had to get reports from his Tran- 
script-reading friends to find out who 
had died ’round town. This writer 
and wife were wholly incapable of 
selecting a substitute paper after the 
demise; it seemed indecent and very 
(Continued on page 64) 
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KOH-I-NOOR 
DRAWING PENCILS 


A SERIES ON THE USE OF 
“ARTGUM"—THE ARTIST'S TOOL 





2. FOR “LIFTING” TONE 









In drawing with pencil, crayon or charcoal, a lim- 
ited area often becomes darker than is desired. An 
attempt to lighten it by the use of the ordinary eraser 
will more often than not result in an unpleasant 
smoochy effect. 

“ ” d very successfully for lightening such 
eat a vee esciat merely wee the “ART UM” 
firmly against the surface to be lightened and “trembles” it about 


a bit without otherwise moving it, next lifting it from the paper. 
Almost like a blotter it absorbs the tone, which is next removed 


“ARTGUM” b 


UNVARYING 
DEGREES 


10% 


EACH 
MADE IN U. S. A. 












from_ the the finger or by rubbing the 
“ARTGUM” over any om paper to roll the soiled portions 
away. The operation can repeated if necessary. 
Once you acquire this knack you will use your “ARTGUM” for 
this purpose daily. 

REPRINTS OF THIS SERIES ARE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 





Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY 
“ARTGUM™ brand Evfsers and Cleaners 


Send for our free catalog, ‘The 
Right Pencil in the Right Place” 
which describes our complete line. 


Rubber Erasers and Soap Erasers 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 









KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
373 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 










ERASER & CLEANER 
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(Continued from page 63) 
discouraging. Finally one’s ten-year- 
old daughter took over the job and 
plumped for the Globe, because of 
Superman—which seemed as good a 
reason as any and that was that. 

A footnote to the fact of a Defense 
Housing commission awarded Hugh 
Stubbins, Jr., would say that the 
drawings were completed on schedule 
through a jag of night work and per- 
fect co-operation from Cleverdon, 
Varney ‘F Pike, Consulting Engi- 
neers — until on this, the 13th of 
May, we happened to read the Boston 
Globe bulletin board, which said in 


part, “Weymouth Housing Project 
Abandoned.” The boys in the back 
room immediately envisaged a num- 
ber of possible situations, but the fact 
remained that the Uncle had not had 
the courage of his convictions, and 
wasted time and money. 

Elsewhere Housing pursues a quiet 
course and you never hear about it 
except when some hardy old settler in 
a condemned area stands off the 
building wreckers with a shotgun. 

On May 6 the Boston Society of 
Architects held an annual prize- 
giving spree at its monthly dinner. 
Richard J. Shaw was formally pre- 





Mest my 


brother Pomeit- 


If we have worked together, you and I, then you will take 
my word for it that “Pencil” is, in his way, just as good 
a tracing cloth as I am. I don’t ask you to take my word 
for it. All I want is to have you give “Pencil” a fair trial. 
If you don’t know me, then all I can say is we ought to 
get acquainted. Just write for some samples or ask your 
dealer. First there was Micro-Weave Tracing Cloth — that 
was me, “Ink”. Now there are two of us — “Ink” and 
“Pencil” — both Micro-Weave — and good even though 
we say so ourselves. 


sented with the Harleston Parker 
medal, by Mayor Tobin (applause). 


Niels Larsen announced this year’s 
Rotch winner as J. Martin Rosse of 
M.I.T.; and Eliel Saarinen gave the 
critique. Here ’twere of moment to 
say that the runner-up in this contest 
to design a school of architecture was 
Walter W. Wilkman, who stemmed 
from the Boston Architectural Club, 
though now at M.I.T. 


This year’s Boston Society of Ar- 
chitects’ prize money went to help the 
war work of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, but their Week- 
end Prize was run off and divided 
between two contestants, Tech’s 
Walter H. Brown and Harvard’s 
Albert W. Arneson. The Institute 
omitted its Chamberlain Prize but the 
five F. W. Chandler prizes went in 
this order to William H. Brown, 
William B. Du Bois, William H. 
Schubert, Walter W. Wilkman, and 
Miss Anne E. Humphrey. How 
Anne got a prize without a “W” in 
her name surpasses all understanding. 


The only wanderers heard from in 
recent months have been Al Kluwer, 
who spoke of Ralph Bowers’ wedding 
in the vicinage of Williamsburg, and 
Louis F. Pacheco, sometime Canta- 
brigian. The Board of Health having 
cleaned my desk I cannot find the 
details of the Bowers nuptials which, 
if memory serves, were both dressy 
and well-appointed, Planter Bowers 
resting his long, black seegar on the 
altar until the parson had spliced him 
and the new firm of Bowers and 
Bowers went into polite osculation. If 
Mnemosyne has tricked me, may I 
be forgiven? Wanderer Pacheco is 
one of the lads who doesn’t believe in 
messing round in a vacuum when 
there’s milk and honey beyond the 
horizon. Going originally to Atlanta 
on a housing project he finds himself 
happy, three years later, in Raleigh. 

Architectural draftsmen are not 
extensively sought after by local ar- 
chitects but when the masters want 


Send for generous size samples or ask your dealer. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Norwoood, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS RICHMOND 


HVEAVE 
MW . 


ACING CLOTH 


one they are scarce as hens’ teeth. 
LEON KEACH 


SCULPTURE SHOW 


Small sculpture bas-reliefs and photo- 
graphs were exhibited last month at 
the Architectural League, New York, 
by the National Sculpture Society. 
The photographs included in the 
show are to be sent on a tour 
throughout the United States and 
possibly to South America. 





Micro, 
mao. = 
FLAWLESS we 


THREADS 
PER SQ.INCH Ss 
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In stores, let the floor help you 
DISPLAY THE DISPLAYS 





ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM 


x 
Rubber Tile - Linotile (Oil-BondeJ) - Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 











OU’LL find a double-barrelled store-design assistance of Armstrong’s own specialists in floor 
idea in this striking picture of Fifth Avenue’s _ design is at your disposal .. . you'll find it easy 
Altman & Kuhne Candy Shop. First, note how and economical to adapt this material to the 


the new approach to display-fixture design effec- needs of your commercial clients. 

tively presents the merchandise. Second, note If you want to see some of the new things that 
how the shrewdly-conceived linoleum floor de- _are being done with linoleum in stores and other 
sign displays the displays. nonresidential buildings, a copy of our color- 


Here is a good example of the way Armstrong’s __ printed brochure Better Floors for Better Business 
Linoleum is being used to play a definite part in __is yours for the asking. Write now to Arm- 
selling. Because you have more than 200 colors strong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
and patterns to choose from... and because the 1213 State St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








@ Long-lasting, easy-to-clean floors of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum do a display job in the Altman 
& Kuhne Candy Shop on Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The colors are No. 27 Black Plain Lino- 
leum and No. 032 Ivory Marbelle Linoleum. 
Contractors: Ross-Frankel, -Incorporated. De- 
signers: Gruenbaum & Krummeck. 
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DOUBLE 
oF -N NGI f 


with the new 


IMPERIAL 


SUMP PUMP 


—and you get this 
added capacity at no 
extra cost to your 
clients 

@ The new high capacity Im- 
perial.“Floatless” Sump Pump 
actually handles twice the 
volume ordinarily handled by 
sump pumps of similar horse- 
power and price. 

This greatly increased pump- 
ing capacity gives you two 
very important advantages: 
(1) It enables you to double 
your safety factor on ordi- 
nary installations. (2) It en- 
ables you to specify a low 
cost pump in many cases 

» where a higher priced one 
) formerly was necessary to 
provide sufficient capacity. 
Along with these advantages you also 
get all the superior features of Imperial 
pumps, including “‘floatless” automatic elec- 
tric control and brass-bronze construction. 


Mode! BA-2, List Price $39.50 





3500 


GALLONS PER HOUR 


3000 
2500 
2000 
1500 

1000 

500 


TOTAL HEAD (FT WATER) 


@ The new Imperial “Floatless’ Sump Pump 
and four leading competitive makes were 
tested by the research foundation of a well 
known technical institution. The results showed 
that the Imperial -‘’Floatless’” has a discharge 
capacity 70% greater than the best of the 
other four pumps, and 115% greater than the 
average of all four. 


TA SHEETS 
have been brought up to date to match the 
higher ratings. You will find these detailed 
studies of sump pump applications helpful in 
your work. 

Write for your. set 
You will also find specification information in 
Section 27, Catalog 30 of Sweets. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


541 South Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
2S (SS ea a ae eee 





CHAMPIONS LAW 


The fate of a registration law for 
Massachusetts architects appears to be 
undecided as this is written, though 
a number of contrasting influences 
have worked to make the fight for 
registration a memorable effort. 
Coincident with the bill’s introduc- 
tion and public hearing, along with 
an unparalleled display of professional 
and newspaper interest, came the dis- 
tressing municipal “kick-back” scan- 
dal at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Here the successful prosecuting attor- 
ney, Robert Fiske Bradford, a lineal 
descendant of the Plymouth Colony’s 
first governor, unearthed an unsavory 
condition which may not be peculiar 
to the place of its discovery, but 
which seemed to howl for the extra 
control over practitioners that a regis- 
tration law would help to achieve. 
The testimony of a number of archi- 
tects aided in the convictions, and it 


is significant that these architects. 


were not granted immunity. 

Thinking that District Attorney 
Bradford, who has a notable back- 
ground in public and private activities, 
would have a valuable opinion relative 
to the registration bill, John T. 
Whitmore, President of the Massa- 
chusetts State Association of Archi- 
tects, requested a statement and re- 
ceived the following reply. 

Dear Mr. Whitmore: 

Thank you for your letter of 
April 22 with reference to 
House Bill 1857. A profession 


* * 


ROBERT G. INGLESON 

RRR 
In Columbus, Ohio, Robert G. 
Ingleson died recently following an 
illness of a year. He was 73 years old 
and had practiced in Columbus for 
20 years, going there from Cleve- 
land. He was also active in fraternal 
affairs. 


HARRY WILCOX WACHTER 
RE 

We are advised of the death of Harry 

Wilcox Wachter, Architect, of To- 

ledo, Ohio, following a prolonged 

illness. He was 72 years old. 

A native of Toledo, Mr. Wachter 
studied architecture at Columbia Uni- 
versity following graduation from 
Toledo Schools. In a long career 
which began in the office of D. L. 
Stine, he designed a number of the 
well-known buildings of his native 
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Courtesy of Boston Globe 
ROBERT F. BRADFORD 


as tinged with the public interest 
as that of the architect should be 
given the power and authority 
to enforce and maintain its 
standards of conduct. This 
would seem a wise precaution, 
not only from a public stand- 
point, but also in fairness to the 
overwhelming majority of hon- 
orable and conscientious mem- 
bers of the profession. Such a 
bill as that sponsored by your 
Association may well be an ef- 
fective step in this direction. 
Very truly yours, 
Robert F. Bradford 
District Attorney 


* 


city. In recent years his son, Horace 
Wachter, has been associated in his 
practice. 


HAROLD WADE DOTY 
mame aR 
Notice of the death of Harold Wade 
Doty, Architect of Portland, early in 
March has been received from the 
Oregon Chapter, A.I.A., of which 
Mr. Doty was a Past President and 
one of the most active officers. 

He was considered one of the prin- 
cipal residential architects of Oregon 
and was admired for his work and his 
personal abilities. Mr. Doty was 
never confined to his own practice 
but gave a great deal of time to ad- 
vancement of civic enterprises con- 
cerned with art and architecture. He 
was particularly interested in housing 
problems and in the proposed Port- 
land City planning. 
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COMPETITIONS 


TWO PRIZEWINNERS 


The American Academy in Rome 
has announced the award of two 
$1,000 prizes to Nicolas Carone, of 
Hoboken, winner of the painting 
competition, and Wiliam Talbot, 
Creve Coeur, Missouri. Carone has 
studied at the National Academy of 
Design, Art Students League and 
Leonardo da Vinci Art School. ‘Tal- 
bot has studied at the Demetrus 
School in Boston and is now a student 
at Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. Both the prize- 


winners are 23 years old. 


McKIM GRANT 
The McKim Fellowship, $1,800 for 


travel and study, bestowed every 
three years by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Architecture, has been 
awarded to Rockwell K. DuMoulin, 
Architect, of Providence, R. I., for 
continued research in rammed earth 
construction, it is announced by Dean 
Leopold Arnaud. 

“Considerable interest is again be- 
ing manifested in this type of con- 
struction both by the United States 
Government and by private contrac- 
tors because it requires no skilled 
labor and little equipment, making it 
adaptable to low cost housing proj- 
ects,” Dean Arnaud points out. 


BRIDGE AWARDS 


The Thirteenth Annual Awards for 
the most beautiful bridges built of 
steel during the year were announced 
by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction as follows: 

Class A — Most beautiful monu- 
mental bridge: Susquehanna River 
Bridge, between Havre de Grace and 
Perryville, Maryland; Class B — 
Most beautiful medium-sized bridge: 
Dunnings Creek Bridge, on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike in Bedford 
Township, Pennsylvania; Class C — 
Most beautiful small bridge: Klamath 
River Bridge, at Orleans, California ; 
Most beautiful movable bridge: 
Oceanic Bridge, over Navesink River 
between Locust Point and Rumson, 
New Jersey. 

The announcement of these 
awards was made at a dinner ex- 
tended the Jury of Award and the 
participants at the Engineers’ Club. 
Only steel bridges completed and 
opened to traffic during 1940 were 
eligible. 
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ITS TIME 
TO 


Specify 
HILLYARD 
‘reatments 





SENT 
FREE ON 
REQUEST 


Valuable 

information 

here, when 
ou’re in a 
urry. 













BETTER 
RESULTS 


HIILLYARD’S have products for 
every type of floor treatment and 
proper renovation, from the 
foundation to the roof top. 
Hillyard proven methods, prod- 
ucts and machines will do the job 
quicker, better and the results 
will please the most exacting. 


* 
THERE is a Hillyard Mainte- 
nance Engineer in your commu- 
nity ready to give you valuable 
information on _ service and 
materials that will save your 
clients time and money and 
lower maintenance cost. Once 
Hillyard methods, products and 
machines are used ... floors 
take on a new appearance and 
can be kept that way ... in 
perfect condition. 


* 


CARDS NOW is the time to REJUVE- 


NATE those floors. Call or wire 
us today for a Hillyard Service 
Man—his advice and recom- 
mendations are yours at no 
obligation. Through many years 
of experience he will know the 
right floor treatment for any 
type of floor. Don’t delay... 
wire today. 





SECTION 17, PAGE 34 
IN SWEET’S CATALOG 









HILLYARD 
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e+-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... 


SALES CO. 








Meet Any Garage Specification 
With A Stanley Hardware Set 


STANLEY “SWING-UP” 
Upward -acting. ie 


fits any pair of 
stock garage doors 


An cones -acting 
hardware set that fits 
any pair of doors not 
exceeding 250 pounds 
in weight; 8’ to 8'5” 
wide, 7’ to 8’ high, 134” 
to 134” thick. Other 
sizes on special order. 





Particularly useful 
where design or deco- 
ration to conform with 
architectural style re- 
quires construction of 
special doors. Practi- 
cally no head room 
required. 

Doors open easily. 
Heavy springs do the 
lifting, with only a 
slight starting pull. 


YOUR GUIDE TO GOOD HARDWARE 


Stanley Catalog No. 61, giving com- 
plete details on the entire Stanley 
Hardware line, will prove handy in 
preparing your specifications. Write 
for your free copy. The Stanley 


Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 








HARDWARE FOR CAREFREE DOORS. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


NEW RICHARDS-WILCOX DOOR HARDWARE 


To eliminate the hazards and inconveniences of swing 
doors that will not stay put, the Richards-Wilcox Manu- 


facturing Company, Aurora, Ill., has developed a new 


and different type of door holder. 

Known as the RolR-Wedg, this door holder, it is 
stated; does exactly what the name implies—any slight 
movement of the door in either direction causes a roller 
to wedge between the 
floor and the metal edge 
of a plunger. This ac- 
tion obviates any rack- 
ing of the door or 
hinges. It is necessary 
only to push the 
plunger far enough 
down so the rubber 
roller comes in contact 
with the floor. This can 
be done with only the 
slightest pressure. Yet 
the door cannot be 
budged when the me- 
chanical action of the 
RolR-Wedg takes place. 

The design of this new door holder is modernistic so 
that it is not unsightly when applied to any door of any 
room. It is made of die cast metal in either a bright 
polished bronze finish, chromium, bright polished brass, 
brushed polished brass, dead black or polished natural 
finish. 

The company has also developed a new, smaller, 
lighter type of hardware that makes it possible to hang 
light weight vanishing doors in a standard 2” x 4” 
studded wall. It can also be used on residential peel 


-wardrobe doors, in bed- 


rooms. 


These new small 
hangers weigh only 14%; 
Ibs. per pair and are — 
noiseless in- operation. 
They have .a single .— 
wheel. The hanger plate . 
is 7 in. wide and can - 
be used for doors as 
thin as 7% of an inch. 


- The track on which 


these small hangers op- 

erate weighs only 1 Ib. 

per foot. It is formed 

of sheet steel with a : 
heavy-wood runway permanently indhed into position. 
A concave groove in the wood runway causes the hanger 
to center itself at all times. 


REYNOLDS METALS ANNOUNCES 
NEW BUILDING PARTITION 


Building partitions in which all materials, with the ex- 
ception of plastering supplies, are designed, fabricated 
and shipped to the job as a complete unit, is the latest 
development of the Reynolds Metals Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The new product is a two-inch, hollow core, light- 
weight partition system called Reyn-O-Wall, and will 


(Continued on page 70) 
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@ Lobb 
of the effective uses of Formica 
in : theaters. 





-FORMICA 


Doors, Taneling.. 


HEATERS are made more attractive by Formica 
sheets used for surfaces. This plastic material is 
very hard and durable, easily cleaned and maintained, 


and extremely colorful and decorative. 


There are more than 70 colors, and inlays in color and 
metal make the widest variety of decoration possible. So 
striking theatrical effects have been attained with it by 


leading theatrical architects. 


Formica is not brittle and will not chip or crack. It is 
inert chemically and will not spot or stain with ordi- 


nary cleaning solutions. It can be washed 
with soap and water or cleaned with alcohol 
or other solvents if that is necessary. 


Once Formica has been installed the sur- 
faces do not need to be refinished and 
maintenance is practically nothing for many 
years. In hundreds of fine new and in re- 
modeled theaters Formica has been used 
for many purposes. 


The Formica Insulation Co. 
4620 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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@ Red Formica Box office 
paneling with black base and 
silver inlays at the Grand 
Theater, Cincinnati. 


@ Formica fluorescent panel 
which glows in “black light’”’ 
behind a drinking fountain in 
the Farragut Theater, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. John & Drew 
Eberson, architects. 


@ Formica doors of many 
colors and with elaborate inlays 
are available for ‘theater 
entrances, 
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DON GRAF DATA SHEETS ON 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS 


TO HELP YOU IN MAKING ORIGINAL PLANS 


Information contained in these Data Sheets is clear and 
concise. Cross sections and plan views show desirable 
clearances and dimensions of hatchways. General infor- 
mation is also included to assist you in selecting number 
of elevators, speed, type of control, and size of cars. 
Types of doors are described and shown in detail for 
both passenger and freight elevators. Montgomery 
Elevator Company, always a leader in the elevator field, 
now offers you this added service. Get your Data Sheets 
today. Use the handy coupon below! 


MONTGOMERY 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Send for your Data Sheets 
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(Continued from page 68) 
be marketed through the company’s regular sales chan- 
nels. Simplified erection is claimed as an outstanding 
advantage of this new type of partition wall, which is 
made of a core of membrane sheets securely attached to 


- each other. The core is reinforced on both sides with 


galvanized steel ribs. 

Fire-resistant and sound deadening, it is especially 
suitable for use in apartment houses, hotels, office build- 
ings, post offices, schools and hospitals, and because of its 
low initial installed cost, is recommended highly for use 
in low cost housing projects. 


NEW ASPHALT ROOFING SHINGLE 


Timbergrain, a new form of asphalt roofing shingle 
having an unusually realistic appearance of weathered 
wood-grain, has been introduced by The Ruberoid Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

The shingle is unique, it is stated, in that a very 
rough rugged effect is obtained by a special manufactur- 
ing process which builds up the surface in layers of 
asphalt and colored mineral granules. This results in a 
greater degree of massiveness and rough textured ap- 
pearance. 


The faithful reproduction of a weathered roof surface 
is further enhanced by the color distribution of the 
mineral granules to obtain soft, two-tone combinations, 
called Greentone, Bluetone, Redwood, and Slatetone 
blends. The effect of light and shadow is further height- 
ened by extra thick butts and by deep black built-in 
shadow lines which accentuate the surface texturing. 

The advantages claimed in addition to attractive ap- 
pearance are long life due to extra thickness of the 
shingle, also fire resistance and moderate cost. 


NEW LIGHT SHADE CEMENT 


The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
announced commercial production and distribution of 
an economical new light shade cement, known as Veri- 
lite. 

Because of its extreme lightness in color and because 
of its economy, Verilite can be widely used on commer- 
cial, industrial and institutional buildings for architec- 
tural concrete such as art marble, cast stone, floors, 
ramps, stairs, terrazzo and walls. It also has a wide range 
of uses in home construction, such as art marble, cast 
stone trims, driveways, floors, mortars, pools, porches, 
steps, stucco and walks. Municipal departments will find 
Verilite economical to use in constructing bridge heads, 
center lane markers, curbings, safety islands, slow traffic 
zones, trafic signal towers, warning zones and swim- 
ming pools. 

Verilite easily accepts pigmentation when colored 
concrete or mortar is desired. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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WHAT PRICE INSTALLATION? 


The more you consider the cost of genuine drop-forged Von Duprin devices 
on the door, ready to operate, the more enthusiastically you specily them. 

Installation cost is seldom stressed in selling the devices, for it is far 
less important than their complete safety and remarkable durability. 

Yet it is worth remembering that Von Duprins are easily and quickly 
applied to either new or old buildings. The patented Von Duprin con- 
struction, giving complete flexibility between the case and the vertical rods, 
permits quick application even on badly warped doors. There is none of 
the cutting and fitting so often found necessary. 

















A little investigation of the cost on the door may convince you that it 
pays to install drop-forged Von Duprins, even on buildings with only a 
few years of useful life. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 


Von Duprin Fire and Panic Exit Latches Are Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
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CONCRETE FLOOR ¥ 

PROBLEM I'VE FOUND } 

LAPIDOLITH LIQUID LF 
CHECKS 

FOR EVERY NEED 





WILL WEARPROOF CONCRETE FLOORS 
WILL DUSTPROOF CONCRETE FLOORS 


WILL HARDEN CONCRETE FLOORS | 
WAINSCOTING 








WILL STRENGTHEN CONCRETE 


G 
RDEN FLOORS CONTAININ 
THON FILINGS OR OTHER SPECIAL AGGREGATE 


Scientific Laboratory tests reveal that 
LAPIDOLITH LIQUID has at least 100% lower 
surface tension than any other comparable 
treatment. This means LAPIDOLITH LIQUID 
will penetrate quicker and deeper into the 
concrete, producing a much more thorough 
chemical hardening result —and this result 
is permanent! 3 

Write for complete details concerning 
LAPIDOLITH LIQUID “on the job” perform- 
ance. Also see data on LAPIDOLITH LIQUID 
in Sweet’s Catalog, page 5/24. 

LAPIDOLITH LIQUID is flushed on finished 


concrete. 
*U.S. Patent #2203302 


LAPIDOLITH LIQUID 


ONE Time Treatment, Economical 
To Use, Easy To Apply 





Dept. P.E. 6 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
LAA 


88 LEXINGTON AVE. 





(Continued from page 70) 
NEW CONTROL FOR DOURLE ACTING DOORS 


Recently introduced by Norton Lasier Co., Chicago, 
Ill., is a new LCN overhead concealed closer for the 
larger double acting doors in public and commercial 
buildings. 

This closer, known in its two sizes as LCN “644 and 
666,” is concealed in the head frame and top of the 
door. For maximum power and control the closer em- 
ploys a double acting lever arm which folds into the 
door in the closed position. For protection of nearby 
walls, fixtures, glass, 
etc., a back-checking 
action slows up _ the 
door’s opening swing as 
desired. A  hold-open 
feature (optional) 
within the closer itself 
holds the door in ‘the | 
open position, by neu- | 
tralizing the closing | — 
power at source, when | 
that is desired. : 

To compensate for | 
drafts the inswinging | 
adjustment of this 
closer may be set inde- — 
pendently of the outswinging adjustment. The door is 
made to close quietly to center; to avoid “flip-flap” as 
commonly seen in double acting doors; and to maintain 
the closed position against drafts tending to blow it 
open. At bottom the door rests on a ball-bearing pivot, 
furnished with the closer. The pivot may be used with 
or without a threshold. 

The new closer is equally adaptable to wood or metal 
construction; and its door parts are designed particularly 
for installation in the top and bottom fittings of the 
newly popular all-glass doors. 








NEW 20-SMITH-MILLS BOILER 


Having introduced in 1939 the 15 Mills boiler for small 
homes, and in 1940, the 25 Mills for large homes and 
small commercial buildings, the H. B. Smith Co., Inc., 
Westfield, Mass., has now completed the Smith-Mills line 
of modern heating units by placing on the market the 
new No. 20 Smith-Mills which is suitable for use in 
medium-sized homes, service stations, diners, and small 
store buildings. 

It is manufactured in 
models for oil firing and 
for stoker operation. A 
hand fired model will be 
introduced a little later 
in the season. Ratings 
run from 675 sq. ft. in- 
stalled steam radiation 
to 1275 sq. ft. Water 
boile? ratings run from 
1080 sq. ft. to 2040 
sq. ft. 

Particular ‘care has 
been given to make 
provision for widely 
different types of do- 
mestic hot water loads 
and a number of differ- 
ent size built-in tank and tankless heating are available 
for use with this boiler for summer as well as winter 
hot water supply. 

As this boiler has not only horizontal, but also vertical 
and lateral flues, there is said to be a very high propor- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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...be your silent partner in design 


Fundamentals of design for welded structures re- 
ceive important attention in this useful booklet pre- 
pared to assist architects, designers and builders. 
Written by men who have specialized in welded 
building construction, the book gives many valu- 
able hints in what to look for, what to avoid, what 
to take advantage of and what must be provided 
for. Various types of welded joints, for both shop 


and field construction, are illustrated. The speed, 
economy and other important advantages of 
welded construction are discussed in detail; and as 
an example of the practical application, the weld- 
ing of New York’s new airlines terminal is described. 

Copy of this book will be sent upon request on 


your company letterhead. 


Reduction 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE PRACTICAL WISDOM that grew from deal- 

ing with perhaps thousands of clients, .contrac- 

tors, bankers, and others in the building field 

permeates this book and makes it of great value 

to any architect, young or old, who wants to 

increase his chance of success in the practice 
of architecture. 


The raison d’etre of the book: is well expressed in Mr. 
Wills’ foreword, in which he says: 

“There have been architects for five thousand years, 
yet the heritage of their accumulated experience does 
not spell the answer to success in the world of today. 
Why? Because the practice of architecture has been 
forced to take a course in business and to accept effi- 
cient, aggressive organization as the price of survival. 

“The architect is still a professional and always must 
be; it is one of the strongest arguments in his favor, but 
now his ancient lineage has also to be infused with the 
technic of a business man. It is not an easy transition to 
make, and yet there is no other way to succeed amidst 
intense competition from within and without the profes- 
sion. 

“Few architectural schools touch upon the subject and 
treatises on professional practice avoid it as the plague, 
so the burden of the teaching has been left to bitter ex- 
perience, a dear teacher in the worst sense. 

“This Business of Architecture now steps into the 
breach in an attempt to do at least a little something 
towards clarifying the situation, towards showing how 
to get a job and to make a reasonable profit as well. 

“It is written for those on the threshold of practice 
more particularly, but may very well hold an interest 
for men of wider experience.” 

The book contains 210 pages, 534” x 814” and is writ- 
ten in a fluent and readable style, well-seasoned with 
pointed humor. 








ORDER FORM 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me 
This Business of Architecture, at $2.75 each. 


re. 0.0. 


copies of Wills’ 


[] Check or money order enclosed. 


Bhim le es ee ae ee enc eee 











(Continued from page 72) 
tion of direct heating surface. Fins have been placed 
where gases are hottest in order that additional heat may 


be absorbed. Construction is of cast iron to assure low. 


maintenance costs and long life. 


FLUORESCENT LIGHT CONTROL 
WITH CONTROLENSES 


The means are now available for controlled fluorescent 
lighting according to the Holophane Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., which is manufacturing three prismatic 
glass lenses known as fluorescent Controlenses. These 
Controlenses, when used with fluorescent fixtures, meet- 
ing the optical design specifications established by the 
Holophane Engineering Department, will produce three 
basic lighting distribution patterns. 

The first, known as the Intensive Controlens, produces 
the distribution of light most commonly used in both 
commercial and industrial interiors—normal uniform 
spacing lighting of horizontal surfaces in rooms of 
normal height. 

The second, Concentrating Controlens, produces a 
rigidly confined focusing type of light distribution. This 
lens has several common applications—accent lighting, 
general illumination from great mounting heights, or 
offset beam lighting. 


The third, the Extensive Controlens, is particularly 
adaptable for areas where the lighting of vertical sur- 
faces is desired or ig: low ceiling areas to permit eco- 
nomical wide spacing of units. 

Complete fluorescent lighting fixtures using Holo- 
phane Controlenses are available from a number of 
nationally known and reputable fixture manufacturers. 
These fixtures are for three types of installation, re- 
cessed flush-with-the-ceiling, close up to the ceiling, and 
for suspension mounting. These fixtures are designated 
as Controlescent fixtures and these manufacturers are 
known as Controlescent manufacturers. Their names 
will be supplied to interested parties upon request. 

These Controlenses and fixtures are applicable in all 
lighting fields—industrial, commercial and institutional. 


NEW FLOOR FINISHER 


The H. F. Myers Paint Co., Inc., 536 West 111th St., 
New York, is offering a new floor finisher and main- 
tenance product, called Form-A-Seal which can be ap- 
plied directly to floors, after they have been sanded 
smooth and cleaned. 

Applied with a lamb’s wool applicator the sealer is 
worked into the surface so that the floor looks moist but 
not puddled. After allowing thirty minutes for the dry- 
ing, setting; buffing the surface while still damp with a 
fine steel wool attached to polishing machine completes 
the job. 

This product is used in place of varnish and shellac. 
It is said to give the floor a beautiful sheen, prevents 
slipping, shows no scratches, dirt-free and is usable on 
hard wood or soft, cork tile, wall paneling, etc. 
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Durable copper shields between masonry and wood 
provide efficient, inexpensive protection against termites 


The spread of the wood-eating cermite’s natural Aabitat has aroused con- 
siderable interest ... particularly in precautionary measures to safeguard 
building construction against termite damage. 

It is generally conceded that properly formed, rustless sheet copper shields 
offer the most effective and most durable protection. Installation is a rela- 
tively simple sheet metal job, the cost being comparable with that of an 
equal amount of roof flashing. 





Highly Informative Booklet—The American Brass 
Company has published a digest of pertinent informa- 
tion on the use of shields for termite protection. A free 
copy will be mailed pronrptly'on request. 4178 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont 


Sey ce 
SECTION 4-4 Fig-73 
FRAME CONSTRUCTION 


Typical Foundation Wall 
for frame construction—with 


Shields of Anaconda Copper 
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